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PRHFACK. 


This book is in great measure an abridgment of 
our larger work, The Principles of Sound and Inflexion 
in Greek and Latin ^ and is intended for the use of 
junior students. It has been our object, avoiding 
all doubtful points, to give a clear statement of the 
main principles of the phonetics and morphology of 
Greek and Latin with adequate illustration. We have 
added a chapter on Comparative Syntax, for which 
we are chiefly indebted to Delbriick’s Syntaktische 
Forschungen and Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 

We wish to express, as on a former occasion, our 
hearty gratitude to the Provost of Oriel for advice 
and assistance in the preparation of the book, and 
also to thank those friends who have helped us in 
the correction ‘of the proof-sheets. 


J. E. K. 

C. C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Comparative Study of Language. 

In any language we can study (i) the sounds of which Study of 
its words are composed, (2) the formation of words and 
the grammatical forms which they assume in declensions, 
conjugations, &c., (3) their arrangement in sentences, or 
syntax. The study of a single language at one period of 
its history will only give us the rules of that language at that 
time. The study of the whole history of a language at all 
periods will give us more facts and rules. But to obtain 
wide conclusions about language in general we must compare 
different languages. In England the name of Comparative 
Philology has been given to this study, but, as Philology can 
include literature as well, the term is too wide. 

The Comparative Philology or Study of the Indo-European 
languages aims at comparing the sounds, words and sen- 
tences of the different Indo-European languages in order to 
find out how they are related to one another and whether 
they can be refeiTed to a common origin. In this book we 
are primarily interested in the Comparative Philology of the 
two Indo-European languages, Greek and Latin. 

The Comparative Study of languages is not an old one. Sanskrit. 
It began, in the modern sense, with the discovery of Sanskrit, 
the ancient classical language of the Hindus, towards the end 
of the last century. The ancient Greeks regarded all 
speech except their own as barbarous and unwwthy of 
study. The Romans paid no attention to any language 
except their own and Greek; Caesar, though he wrote 
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a work on Grammar, did not think of comparing the lan- 
guages of the nations he conquered with the Speech of his 
fellow-countrymen. As long as Greek and Latin remained 
‘the only ancient languages known, the study of languages 
made but little progress. There was not sufficient ground 
for comparison and framing general conclusions by pro- 
ceeding from what was known to what was unknown, and 
the study of words w'as confined to more or less successful 
‘ hunting after etymologies. 

Upon the discovery of Sanskrit it became clear that 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin were all closely related to one 
another. The words for father and mother and other words 
of relationship, the names of parts of the body and of animals 
as w^ell as the numerals in all three languages resembled one 
another; there was also a similarity of inflexion in the 
different declensions and conjugations. At first it w^as sup- 
posed that Sanskrit was the mother-tongue from which 
Greek and Latin were descended. But the Zend or ancient 
Persian, which w^as afterwards discovered, though resembling 
Sanskrit in many points, cannot be derived from it, and 
while it is true that Sanskrit has many forms older than the 
corresponding forms of Latin and Greek, yet many of the 
peculiarities of Greek and Latin are not derived from 
Sanskrit. Just as Latin is not derived from Greek, so 
Greek and Latin are not derived from Sanskrit. Both qn 
the contrary, along with most of the languages of modern 
Europe and some of those of Asia, spring from one original 
mother-tongue, long since extinct, which in this book is 
spoken of as the original Indo-European language. The 
reason of this name will be explained later. 

The discovery of Sanskrit also involved the discovery of the 
Sanskrit grammarians. The grammarians of ancient Greece 
and Rome, whose methods had up to that time been followed in 
modern grammars, attended rather to the use and meaning of 
words in sentences than to the elements of which words are 
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made up. The Sanskrit grammarians analysed words into 
separate syllables, and noted the influence which neighbouring 
sounds had upon one another. The discovery therefore of 
the Sanskrit system of grammar gave great impetus to our 
science, since for the purpose of the comparative study of 
languages we must know with accuracy the sounds of each 
language and have therefore to break up words into their 
component parts. 

Our object is to compare the sounds and words of the 
Greek and Latin languages -as to their form, and to shew 
how they have descended from a common origin. In this 
descent they have passed through a perpetual series of 
changes ; for language even at the present time is altering 
slowly but surely from generation to generation, and the 
alterations must have been far more numerous and far more 
rapid in ages which possessed no literature and no printing 
press to check the tendency to change and keep it within 
bounds. The parent language from which they, in common 
with other kindred languages, are derived, split up into 
dialects, and these dialects eventually developed into so many 
distinct languages, differing from one another in countless par- 
ticulars, which changed, and in the case of those still spoken 
continue now to change imperceptibly. If all these changes 
had to be learnt separately no benefit could be derived from 
leg-rning them. But they admit of being grouped together 
under general statements, which are called Laws. P'or in- 
stance, the Greek Kvv-a answers to English houn^d and 
to her-ald, but instead of going through each separate 
instance we can group them under the general law that the 
Greek k sound is represented by the sound of English h. Such 
laws are called Phonetic Laws, and may apply either to a 
single language or groups of languages, or to the whole 
body of language, according as they are special or general. 

Phonetic laws are based upon the fact that when change 
comes in a language it extends to all those who have con- 
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Slant intercourse with one another in that language. It is 
true that no one can pronounce the same sdund twice in 
exactly the same way, because of the imperfection of the 
organs of speech. No one can sign his name to a cheque 
twice without minute differences between the two signatures, 
but the signatures are for practical purposes the same, 
otherwise one cheque might be dishonoured. Similarly 
though no two sounds pronounced are exactly the same, yet 
they are the same for practical purposes, and are recognised 
as the same by those whom we address, otherwise* they 
w’ould have no meaning. It is the possibility of infinite 
variation in the utterance of any sound that gives the oppor- 
tunity for changes of sound, while it is the necessity of being- 
intelligible w'hich keeps the speech of those who have inter- 
course together practically the same. But in spite of the 
fact that sounds appear to be the same, and that a man of 
sixty may think that they are pronounced as they were when 
he was thirty, yet they have changed by gradations which 
are imperceptible to those who employ them. It is neces- 
sary to lay stress on this, because changes of sound are 
unconscious. If h disappeared in English it would not be 
because those who spoke English agreed to drop it for the 
sake of ease, or from sudden motives of laziness, but it 
would disappear gradually and imperceptibly. 

Changes of sound come gradually and extend to all mem- 
bers of the community who employ the language in which 
they occur. They also extend to all words in which the 
sound, which is affected, occurs. Supposing that the pro- 
nunciation of the ^-sound changes, it will not change in one 
particular word only, but the conditions being the same, it 
will change in all words in which it occurs. Hence it is that 
we are enabled to call the change a Phonetic Law which 
holds good universally. The Law of course may change. 
It only represents what holds good at the time it is stated. 
The change from Greek k to English h went through a 
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series of changes, which we may represent by 
&c. .. ,h, A*t each particular stage the Phonetic Law would 
have been diiferent in its statement, but would have been 
equally valid. 

Phonetic Laws are most easily observed in uncivilised 
nations, for with them the conservative influence of literature 
does not exist. Change is more frequent and more general, 
and in some savage tribes so rapid that one generation 
cannot understand another. In civilised nations change is 
controlled by literature and tradition, sometimes even entirely 
checked, in which case the language becomes dead, as has 
been the fate of Classical Latin. The healthy state of a 
living language is to be in equilibrium between the revolu- 
tionary and the conservative forces. 

It may appear that there are exceptions to a Phonetic 
Law. For instance, in Greek it is a law that o* between 
vowels disappears, but yet there are such words as 
which are exceptions to the law. Or again, a law which 
holds good in ordinary speech may be obscured when 
written in the spelling of literature. Or again, a word may 
be borrowed from another language or dialect, and so not 
fall under the law of the language into which it has been 
adopted. 

Many of the apparent exceptions to the phonetic laws of Analogy, 
any language are due to the influence of Analogy, A con- 
siderable numbeV of the words we use we have never 
actually learnt, but rather formed in imitation of other forms 
previously heard or used. Memory is not the sole agent in 
our speech. The power of association is another and a 
powerful one. Everyone must know how a child beginning 
to talk inflects its verbs upon the model of one or two 
already known to it. In the case of an adult these new 
formations are less common, for knowing more he has less 
need of them, but still it is possible for him to use in con- 
versation a word which he has never heard or seen, but 
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which he forms instinctively on the analogy of other words. 
When Demosthenes said rj Uv6la, everyone under- 

stood him, just as the meaning of such terms as ‘Glad- 
stonian ^ and ‘ Opportuniste ' is clear in modern England and 
France. 

' By Analogy too new forms contrary to established usage 
are introduced, but unless the new form is accepted by a 
majority of the speaking society, it will never be used to the 
exclusion of the old. Sometimes it happens that the new 
form which is due to Analogy exists side by side with the 
form which is the result of Phonetic Law, e. g. ^(oKpdTrjv side 
by side with IccKparr]. Where there is a similarity of mean- 
ing between one word and another or a group of words, the 
tendency is by analogy to make them resemble one another 
in form. Thus by phonetic law ei-pl takes the place of 
side by side with but instead of like iUpi we find 
i(T-piv on the analogy of cV-rt and eV-rf. Analogy then 
leads men to systematise the different forms of words and 
arrange them in symmetrical groups. A few instances from 
different languages will illustrate this. 

The regular Epic form of the third plural of Kdpfii is Kearat, 
as the law is that t between vowels should disappear ; but 
upon the analogy of Kupai we find in Homer MiaTai as well ' 
as Kiarai : elsewhere Kdvrai, 

The participle iSfjSao)? resembles effrao)?, and so on the 
analogy of ecTTdKa {ta-TrjKa) arose the perfect $(^dKa [pefiqKa), 

In the same way y^yadas resembles eVrawf, and on the 
same analogy we find in Pindar the perfect yeydKnu, 

Again from the stem of ^ao-tXcu-r is formed the verb 
0a(n\€V‘-(o, On the analogy of this verb we have 8ov\eva>y but 
the noun from which this is derived is 6oOXo-s not 8oi;Xeu-f. 

In French we find aimons (amdmus), aimez (amdtis) 
altered from * amonSy * amez on the analogy of aime (dmo). 

In Anglo-Saxon we find fot, pi. fety answering to modern 
English footy feety but for A.S. bScy pi. hicy modern English 
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shews dock, hooks, following the analogy of words which form 
the plural in^r. The preterite of the A.S. verb r'tdan was in 
the singular rdd, ride, rad, pi. ridon. Modern English has 
throughout rode {^rdd). 

These then will serve as instances of the working of 
Analogy in altering the forms of words. It acts alongside 
of memory in creating new words on the model of old, and 
in bringing words related in meaning into conformity with 
one another. 

Forms due to the action of analogy are numerous in the 
later stages of a language, but we are not to suppose that the 
power of creating new forms on the model of old was denied 
to the earlier stages. As the organs of speech were the 
same, so we must suppose the mental conditions to have 
been. The reasons which led to a change of language in 
the past must have been the same as the reasons which lead 
to changes of language now. 

These two principles of Phonetic Law and Analogy are of 
supreme importance in the study of language. Under the 
first we learn that changes of sound take place in obedience 
to general laws, and that every word, in which the same 
sound occurs under the same conditions, is subject to the 
same phonetic change. Under the second we learn that new 
words are created and old words changed in obedience to 
their supposed resemblance to other words or groups of 
words. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I'hE iNDO-EtJROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

The greater part of the languages and dialects of Europe 
as well as a certain number of Asiatic languages, can be 
grouped together as common descendants of a single parent- 
speech. The names of Aryan, Indo-European, and Indo- 
Ger manic are all applied to this community of languages. 

The term ‘ Indo-Gerraanic ^ omits all notice of Greek and 
Latin as well as of the Celtic and Slavonic languages; the 
term ‘ Aryan,’ or better ‘ Arian,’ is also applied in a more 
limited sense to the group formed by Indian and Iranian lan- 
guages. We shall therefore employ the term Indo-European. 

The Indo-European family consists of eight groups or 
smaller families of language, two of which are to be found in 
Asia and the rest in Europe. 

I. The Indian and Iranian group. Of theTndian Sanskrit 
is the head. Sanskrit is the ancient literary language of the 
priestly caste of the Brahmans. The oldest form of Sanskrit 
(from c. 1500 B.c.) appears in the Vedas or sacred hymns ; the 
later or classical Sanskrit is the language which conformed 
to the rules of the native grammarians. 

The Iranian or Persian consists of the Old Persian, the 
language of the cuneiform inscriptions, and the Zend or Old 
Bactrian, which is the language of the Zend-avesta or sacred 
books of Zoroaster. 
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2. The Armenian family comprises the dialects of Armenia. Armenian. 
Its principal ‘characteristic is the possession of the vowel e, 

which distinguishes it from the other Asiatic languages of the 
Indo-European family. 

3. The Greek family comprises the different dialects of Greek, 
ancient Greece and their modern representatives. The tra- 
ditional division of these dialects distinguishes Doric, Aeolic, 

and Ionic. The subdivisions of the spoken Greek were in 
reality innumerable and their mutual relations are not easy 
to determine. A broad division may be made into Ionic 
and non-ionic dialects, based upon the Ionic change of 
a into y). 

I'he dialect spoken in the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor, Ionic, 
in the Cyclades and in Euboea, and in which Herodotus 
wrote his History, is called N ew Ionic, while the literary 
language of Homer is called Old Ionic. With these goes 
Attic, which is distinguished into the Old and the New Attic. 

The Old Attic is the dialect of the tragic poets and Thucy- 
dides, and is nearer to Herodotus than the New Attic, which 
was used by the comic writers and the orators. New Attic 
has TT for ortr, uvv for pp for po-, and a for m in such 
AVOrds as afroy, del, i\da, &C. 

Of the non-Ionic dialects Doric in its different varieties Doric, 
extended over the south and east of the Peloponnese as far 
as Megara, the southern Cyclades and Sporades, Crete, 

Rhodes, the Ddrian towns in Asia Minor and other 
Dorian colonies. The most prominent characteristic of 
Doric, as a whole, is the use of d for Ionic ??. Doric 
too preserved the digamma and did not change dentals 
to sibilants in such words as dlSton ( = dt8<uo-t), Tvyrrovn 

(r=TimTOV<TL). 

Under the head of Aeolic are usually classed the dialects Aeolic, 
of Lesbos, Thessaly, Boeotia, Cyprus, Arcadia and Elis. 

The mutual relation of these dialects it is hard to determine. 

The Lesbian is represented in the lyric fragments of Alcaeus 
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and Sappho. It is marked by the retention of the origir^al a 
where Ionic has ??, by the avoidance of the oxytone accent, 
in which it resembles Latin, and by the use of the smooth 
breathing, e. g. in tn-Tros. The other Aeolic dialects are 
known chiefly from inscriptions. That of Northern Thes- 
saly goes along with Lesbian and Boeotian, while Arcadian 
and Cyprian may be classed together. With the exception 
of lyric poetry, the chief forms of literature found expression 
in the Ionic and Attic dialects, and Attic became the leading 
dialect of ancient Greece. Under the Macedonian Empire 
it lost its purity and gradually passed into the koiv^ biaXeKTos 
of Polybius and Plutarch. The vulgar speech formed the 
basis of the Hellenistic Greek of the LXX and the New 
Testament. Out of the have been developed the 
modern Romaic dialects. 

4. The Albanian is classed apart from the Greek family ; 
of its earlier history we have no records, so that it is 
difficult to speak with certainty of its relation to other 
groups. 

5. The languages of the Italic family divide themselves 
into two main groups — the Latin and the Umbro-Oscan. 

The earliest remains of Latin date from about three 
hundred years before the Christian era. One characteristic 
of this language is that there is no evidence of a sub- 
division into dialects till the time when it became the 
speech of the different provinces of the Roman Empire, 
The literary language naturally became more or less stereo- 
typed at an early period, and still more entirely so in the 
epoch which begins with Lucilius and concludes with the 
Augustan Age. The vulgar Latin, on the other hand, was 
the speech of the common people, and it was this form of 
the language which passed into the Lingua Romana of the 
Empire and gave birth to the eight Romance languages of 
Southern Europe, Portuguese, Spanish, Catalan (in North 
Spain and Roussillon), Proven9al, Italian, French, Rhaeto- 
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ronaanic (in the Tyrol, Engadine, &c.), and Roumanian or 
Wallachian. • 

The Umbro-Oscan group consisted of the Umbrian, spoken Umbro- 
in the east or north midlands of Italy, and the Oscan, spoken 
in the south midlands. Into the details of these languages it 
is not necessary to go here. One or two points of interest 
in their bearing on Latin may be noticed; (i) the use in 
Umbrian of a modified D at the end of words and between 
vowels, which in the Roman form of the Umbrian alphabet 
is written R or RS, and explains the Latin forms ar-biier, 
ar-cessOj ar-fuerunt, which seem as far as the prefix is con- 
cerned to be borrowed; (2) the preservation of sigmatic 
futures (Umbrian Oscan didesi^dabii, cf. Latin 

faxo, jusso\ and the preservation of s as the termination 
of the gen. sing, and nom. plur. of the A-declension (Umbr. 
iuta^ or tolar z=:urbes^ urbis^ cf. \a2X. paterfamilias), 

6. The Celtic family comprises a northern group, con- Celtic, 
sisting of Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, and a southern group, 
composed of Cymric, Cornish, and Armorican. 

7. The Teutonic family is divided into (i) the Eastern, com- Teutonic, 
prising ancient Gothic, and Scandinavian with its subdivisions ; 

and (2) the Western, consisting of English, Frisian, and the 
Low and High German languages. Our knowledge of 
Gothic is confined to the fragments of the Gothic trans- 
lation of the Bible made by the Arian bishop Ulfilas in the 
fourth century. The Scandinavian group, which goes most 
closely with the Gothic, comprises Icelandic, Norwegian, 

Danish, and Swedish. Of the western group, English, Frisian, 
and Saxon go together ; from Saxon sprang the later Low 
German dialects. High German is distinguished from the 
other Teutonic dialects by a different treatment of the mutes 
(p. 83). From High German and its dialects sprang the 
speech of the greater part of modern Germany. 

8. Of the Baltic and Slavonic family Baltic contains the Baltic and 
three divisions of Old Prussian, Lithuanian, and Lettish. Slavonic. 
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Slavonic is divided into (i) the southern, including Russian, 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Croatian, (2) the westefn, comprising 
the Czechish and Polish dialects. 

The above are the eight chief divisions into which the 
primitive Indo-European language has split. To trace the 
process of separation and development is a more difficult 
task. Did our forefathers come, as has been usually sup- 
posed, from the plains in the neighbourhood of the Hindu- 
Rush mountains, or was Europe, as some have lately 
imagined, the cradle of our race ? In what order did the 
different languages break* off from the parent stock ? Some 
writers have constructed genealogical trees showing the order 
of the migrations and separations of the different Indo-Euro- 
pean groups. Thus it was supposed that the Indian and 
Iranian were the most ancient, and remained nearest to the 
primitive home of the race. The first to split off were the 
Slavs and Teutons, and these were followed by the ancestors 
of the Greek, Italian, and Celtic nations. But such divisions 
are too absolute, for though the members of these groups 
are more like one another than they are like other groups, 
yet each group has features which connect it with some 
member of another group. For instance the Asiatic families 
are distinguished from the European, but yet a special fea- 
ture of the Asiatic languages, namely that they change an 
original palatal k into a sibilant sound, is also a feature of 
the Slavonic languages of Europe. This ‘shows that lan- 
guages cannot be rigidly separated into groups, because 
the different groups, though distinguished in some parts, 
overlap in others. 

Genealogical trees of the different Indo-European races 
are to be regarded with a sceptical eye. To begin with, we 
do not know how numerous the primitive race was before 
the time of separation. As we attribute to it not only the 
origin of words and sounds but also the inflexions of a highly 
developed speech, the primitive language must have had a 
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long past history, and must therefore have been the language 
of a numerous race. Such a race would be spread over a 
wide extent of country, and in that case there must have 
been a tendency to form dialects. We need not assume 
that the primitive speech was everywhere the same, or that it 
did not vary like every language which is spoken by a 
numerous race in an extensive country and in an age when 
communication is not developed. The differences which we 
can discern in the languages of Europe may have begun in 
the dialects of the primitive speech before the Indo-Euro- 
peans left the plains of Asia, and afterwards have been 
increased. 

A more satisfactory metaphor than the genealogical tree ' Wave 
to represent the relations of kindred languages is to compare 
their differences to waves, by which w^e imply that all the 
languages of the Indo-European family formed once, as it were, 
a continuous whole. The parts which were adjacent stood in 
close relation to one another, and the splitting into different 
types was the result of differences of dialect, which arose 
within small limits and were gradually extended like waves. 

The relation of different languages is thus explained as 
much by geographical as by genealogical considerations. 
Neighbouring dialects borrow from one another, but dia- 
lects widely separate have no close mutual connexion. For 
instance, an original ri becomes tt in Attic, Boeotian and 
Euboean, and in' these dialects alone, since Attica, Boeotia, 
and Euboea are contiguous districts. In the same way 
rhotacism, or the change of o- into p, is introduced into later 
Laconian from the neighbouring Elis. The upshot is then 
that, if we take one peculiarity as the basis of our division of 
languages or dialects, they will be grouped in one way, but if 
we take another peculiarity the grouping will be different. 

No classification is final, but that is best which is most 
convenient for the purpose in hand. 

The Greek and Latin languages, which are the subject of Relation of 
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Greek and our special attention, were once probably neighbouring 
Latin. dialects of the common speech, just as they afterwards 
became neighbours in Europe. They are the only Indo- 
European languages which have feminines of the 0-declen- 
, sion, and tlieir systems of accentuation are to some extent 
the same. 

On the other hand, though the structure and vocabulary 
of Latin at first sight seems to connect it most closely with 
the Greek languages, it may be noticed that the two most 
characteristic points in the Latin verb — the future in -h- and 
the passive in -r — find their counterpart not in Greek but in 
Celtic, while much of the vocabulary common to Latin and 
Greek is also common to the other Indo-European lan- 
guages, and on the other hand many of the names of the 
commonest objects have a different origin in the two lan- 
guages, e. g. the names for sea, earih, shy. We have already 
seen that it is dangerous to attempt to determine too exactly 
the mutual relations of allied tongues, and we can only say 
that the evidence does not at present justify us in assuming 
that either Greeks and Italians or Celts and Italians ever 
formed one people distinct from the other members of the 
common Indo-European stock. 

J\elation of The relations of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit to one another 
stand on quite a different fooling to the relations in which 
Romance the vulgar Latin or Lingua Roviana of the provinces of the 
languages. empire stands to the modern Romance languages. 

The Romance languages are directly descended from the 
Lingua Romana, just as the Indo-European languages are 
descended from a primitive Indo-European speech. But we 
can prove the descent of the Romance languages from the 
Lingua Romana by historical inquiry. Both the mother tongue 
and the descendants are before us. The original Indo-Euro- 
pean, on the other hand, from which Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, 
and the other Indo-European languages have descended, 
no longer exists. We have to reconstruct it out of the simi- 
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larities which we find between its different descendants. We 
can draw up a genealogical table of descent for the Romance 
languages, but this is not possible with the whole body of 
Indo-European languages, which are of much wider extent 
and much greater antiquity.’ 

Besides Genealogical classification, we can classify lan- 
guages Morphologically, that is, according to their system of 
grammatical forms, their declensions and conjugations. 

Language consists of words, grammatical forms, and Morpho- 
syntax. Morphological as distinguished from Genealogical 
classification is based upon systems of grammatical forms, tion. 
and it is by these that languages can be best distinguished 
into groups of larger or smaller extent. 

Upon this principle of classification there are three great 
families of speech : Radical, AggMuicUive, and Infiexional, 
distinguished according to the way in which they combine the 
roots or main significant elements of words with those other 
elements which mark the distinctions of person, number, 
gender, tense, mood, or case. 

In the Inflexional group, to which all Indo-European Inflexional, 
languages belong, a distinction may be made between roots 
which are Predicative and roots which are Pronominal The 
predicative are the roots of nouns and verbs, and form the 
bulk of roots in any language ; the pronominal are a smaller 
body from which are derived pronouns, conjunctions, particles, 
and some prepositions. From the combinations of these two 
different sets of roots may arise the different parts of speech 
and their several inflexions, as for instance the cases of nouns. 

In the Inflexional type of language roots have no separate 
existence apart from words. In any Greek or Latin in- 
flexion we discover the root, or main significant element 
which we can trace no further back, by breaking up the 
word into its parts. The terminations, which were possibly 
Pronominal in origin, have no independent meaning apart 
from their connexion with the rest of the word in which 
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they occur, e. g. -p has no meaning when detached from 

larrj^fiL 

To the Inflexional type also belong the Semitic languages, 
viz. Hebrew, Phoenician, Assyrian, Syrian, and Arabic. But 
these we need do no more than mention here, as with them 
we are not concerned. 

The Radical or Monosyllabic languages, like Chinese, use 
roots as independent words, which depend for their meaning 
upon their position in the sentence. In such languages 
we And no formal distinction of the parts of speech, no 
inflexion, no derivation. ' They form a small minority of 
languages. 

Between the Radical and the fully Inflexional languages 
come the Agglutinative languages, approximating in varying 
degrees to one or other of the two extreme types. The 
characteristic of the Agglutinative languages, as a body, is 
that the roots do not remain apart as independent words as 
in Chinese, but yet do not combine so fixedly as in the 
Inflexional languages. If roots are combined, one bears the 
leading idea and the others tend to lose their individual 
meaning, but the combinations can be taken apart more 
readily than in Inflexional languages. As however the fusion 
of the elements of words is a question of degree, we can draw 
no hard and fast line between Agglutinative and Inflexional 
languages. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Classification of Sounds. 

For the purpose of comparing languages we have to break Words 
up words into the sounds of which they are composed. 

Every word is a combination of different sounds, each of 
which is affected by the neighbourhood of the other sounds. 
Consequently to determine the nature of each separate sound 
is a difficult matter. The science of Physics tells us what 
the nature of a sound is, and the science of Physiology tells 
us the organs of speech with which it is uttered. 

A musical sound is a regular periodic vibration of the sur- Nature of 
rounding air, while a noise may be called an irregular vibra- 
tion. Sounds can be distinguished according to their strength 
or loudness, and according to their height or pitch. 

The chief organs of speech are the lungs, and, speaking Organs 
generally, the thro^ and the mouth. The breath is expelled of speech, 
from the lungs and afterwards modified in the throat and 
mouth. From the lungs it passes into the windpipe, and 
thence into the larynx. In the interior of the larynx are two 
ligaments, the vocal chords, forming an aperture which can 
be extended or contracted at will by the surrounding muscles. 

When the breath passes these ligaments, the pitch or height 
of sound is determined by the number of their vibrations, 
and the quality of the sound is further determined by the 
form taken by the mouth and throat. The roof of the 
mouth behind the teeth consists of the upper or hard palate 

G 
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and the lower or soft palate' of which the lower 
extremity (uvula) can close the entrance to the nose passage. 
Apart from speech the breath passes through the throat, 
mouth and nose without appreciable sound, and the different 
brgans lie at rest. In order to articulate, the passage of the 
breath is regulated and the position of the organs of speech is 
altered at will. A stream of air is drawn into the lungs and 
breathed out in bursts of different length and strength. 
Voice depends upon the contraction and vibration of the 
vocal chords ; in the case of a whisper there is less, if any, 
vibration. In forming non-nasal sounds the passage to the 
nose is closed up. The sound is nasalised if the passage be 
open, in the case of vowels as well as consonants. In the 
French nasals en, vin, ««, there is a guttural as well as a 
nasal element, not so much however as in the English ng. 

The number of possible sounds is infinite, and to classify 
all is impracticable. For instance, in the word cat there is 
not only the r-sound, the a-sound, and the /-sound, but also 
the transitional sounds made in passing from c ioa and from 
a to /. These are not represented in the spelling of cat. 
Again, no two human beings pronounce any of these sounds 
in exactly the same way, for it is not to be supposed that in 
pronouncing c-a-t everyone sends exactly the same amount 
of breath from his lungs, contracts or expands his muscles 
to exactly the same degree, or has exactly the same shape of 
throat or mouth as everybody else. Nor again would the 
same man be found to pronounce c-a-t twice in exactly the 
same way, nor could he do so unless he were a perfectly 
accurate machine. Consequently it is impossible to set 
down and classify all speech sounds. A limited number of 
types or normal average sounds is chosen, and upon their 
characteristics our definitions are based. 

First of all we come to the great distinction between 
Vowels and Consonants^ which dates from the time of Plato 
and the earliest inquirers. A consonant is the sound, ox 
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rather noise resulting when the breath is closely squeezed or 
stopped at sonie part of the mouth or breath passage. This 
passage has two outlets; one at the lips, the other at the 
nose. In the case of some consonants the passage is closed 
at a given point, e. g. at the lips in /, d; at the teeth in /, ; 

at the palate in k, g, while the nose passage is closed by the 
bottom of the soft palate. In the case of other consonants 
the passage is not closed but only narrowed, and the breath 
sounds against the narrow walls, as in j, ch, &c. The nose 
channel is left open in pronouncing m. 

In the case of vowels the breath is not checked or closely 
narrowed at a given point, but passes freely through the 
mouth passage. With each different vowel-sound the mouth 
passage assumes, it is true, a different form which modifies 
the sound, but there is no check or hindrance to the free 
issue of the sound, nor audible friction after the breath has 
been vocalised by the vibration of the vocal chords. 

I. Vowels as well as consonants can be classified according ciassifica- 

to the place of their articulation in the mouth passage. Of 

, . . , , . , r' o vowels. 

course there is not with vowels as with consonants a com- 
plete or approximate stoppage at any point, but the places 
of articulation can be distinguished by the position of the 
tongue. Each new position of the tongue is accompanied 
by a fresh vowel sound. The tongue can be moved horizon- 
tally backwards and forwards, or vertically up and down. 

Thus in pronouncing a the tongue is moved backwards, in 
pronouncing i it is moved forwards horizontally. Again in 
pronouncing the e of pretty the tongue is moved up nearer the 
roof of the mouth, in pronouncing the a of man it is moved 
down vertically. All vowel sounds can be classified according 
to these horizontal or vertical movements of the tongue. 

II. Every vowel sound can further be distinguished as Open 
(also called Wide^ and Shut (also called Narrow), In the 
shut or narrow vowels there is more convexity of the tongue, 
and a sense of effort and strain in pronunciation. 
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III. Vowels again can be modified by rounding or pro- 
jecting the lips. 

The following are instances of the most familiar varieties 

A of vowel sounds. In father the A is open and the tongue 

is at the back of the mouth or guttural. In man and 
hat we have the same vowel with the tongue in a lower 
position. 

I In French fini the /is narrow,^ and the tongue is further 

forward or palatal. The same vowel is open in English hit. 
In both sounds the vertical position of the tongue is high. 

E A narrow palatal with middle vertical position of the 

tongue, is to be seen in French ///, aimer. The same vowel 
is wide or open in English head^ end. Of the vowel sounds 
modified by the action of the lips there appears a narrow 

Xj guttural U in German gut.^ with high vertical position of the 

tongue, while the vowel is open in English good and full. 

Q A narrow guttural 0, with middle vertical position of the 

tongue, is to be found in German so, Sohn, and with a low 
vertical position in English lord, law. A wide guttural 0, 
with low vertical position of the tongue, occurs in English not 
and dog. 

Classifica- Consonants, as we have before remarked, are distinguished 
from vowels by the narrowing or stopping of the mouth 
passage, which in the utterance of vowels is kept compara- 
tively wide and open. 

I. Place. I. Consonants are classified according to the point in the 
mouth passage at which they are articulated. 

Furthest back we have the Guttural sounds, with articu- 
lation of the tongue and the soft palate {velum) : included in 
these are the sounds of k,g before the vowel sounds a and o, 
e. g. cow, goose, and such sounds as the ch of German ach and 
the ng of English sing. From the fact that the velum or 
soft palate plays a prominent part in their articulation these 
sounds are called Velar Gutturals. 

Further forward we have the Palatals, which result from 
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the contact of the tongue and hard palate, such as k and 
g before e and f. 

Next come the Dentals^ where the tongue, teeth, and front of 
the palate are the instruments of articulation, e. g. /, th^ sh^ r. 

Foremost in the mouth are the Labials^ or lip-sounds, 
formed either by both the lips or by the under lip and upper 
teeth. Such are />, by viyfy v, 

II. Consonants can also be classified according to the form 2 . Form, 
of their articulation. 

When there is a complete check at the point of articu- 
lation, consonants are called Mutes or Stopped or ExplosiveSy 

S' P') classifications of the ancient 

grammarians Mutes were divided into Tenues and Mediae^ the 
name of Tenues (bare or thin letters) being given to ky /, />, 
and that of Mediae to gy dy b. The name of Mediae had no 
other meaning than that these letters were ranked between 
the Tenues and the Aspirates kh, thy ph. As we no longer 
regard the Tenues as thin letters, and gain nothing by calling 
sounds middle sounds, the terms Tenues and Adediae, though 
still employed, have lost their usefulness. 

Where the mouth passage is narrowed but not com- 
pletely closed at the point of articulation, we have the Open 
or Fricative consonants, such as r, Syfy Zy v, the last four of 
which are also called Spirants, 

Where the passage is stopped in the middle but kept open 
at the sides, we have a divided sound, such as /. 

Where the nose passage is left open we have the nasals vi 
and n, N takes its character from the nature of the neigh- 
bouring sounds ; e. g, it is guttural in sinky but dental in tent, 

III. Consonants may, thirdly, be divided into Voiced and 3* Voice. 
Voiceless, 

The Voiced or Soft consonants are pronounced with a 
vibration of the vocal chords. To this class belong the 
Nasals Uy niy the Liquids I and r, the Mediae g, dy by the 
Aspirated Mediae ghy dhy bhy and the Spira7ifs s, Vy Wyjyy, 
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The Voiceless or Hard consonants are the Tenues />, /, 
the Aspirated Tenues kh^ th^ph^ and the Spirants s^f 

There are some sounds which can play the part of either 
consonants or vowels. Such are the semivowels i and u^ 
which as vowels are written i and w, as consonants i {y) and u 
{w). In the same way w, Uy r, I can be used as vowels, when we 
shall write them m. n. r, /. Whether they are used as vowels 
or consonants depends upon their position. Between vowels 
they are purely consonantal, but before or after consonants 
they can be vocalised or made sonant. In such a word as 
saddlT^^ I sound is vocalised or sonant, while in captain the 
«- sound is sonant in the same way. We might write them 
saddl and captn. 

Besides the different sounds which we have classified, we 
have the introductory glides represented by the smooth and 
rough breathings. In singing a good singer begins from 
the outset with the voice, and allows no breathed introduc- 
tion ; in speaking there is an introductory breath before vowel 
sounds. If stress is laid upon this initial glide, there ensues 
the rough breathing //, in which the organs of the mouth are 
kept apart as for a vowel sound, but the vocal chords do 
not vibrate. The rough breathing may be regarded as an 
emphasised initial glide which varies in character according 
to the following vowel sound. It can also come at the end 
of a word. 

Table of Consonants . ' 
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Now that we have classified the different sounds we can Alphabets, 
pass on to th«ir representation in alphabets. No alphabet 
attempts to represent all the sounds employed in any lan- 
guage. Accentuation, which is an important element of 
speech, is rarely denoted, and the same is the case with 
quantity. The alphabets in use only aim at roughly satisfy- 
ing practical needs, and they were not invented in each case 
by the nations which employ them, but were borrowed from 
others. The alphabetic symbols remain comparatively un- 
changed, while the sounds they represent are continually 
changing, so that it is hard to get an idea of the sounds of a 
language from a study of its alphabet alone. If we learn a 
modern foreign language merely from books, we interpret 
the letters of that language in the light of our own corre- 
sponding letters. We give for instance English values to the 
vowel symbols e, i. We thus see that letters do not tell 
us much of the nature of sounds. They have the value 
which is associated with them in the minds of the people 
who use them. 

So far we have spoken of letters as representing single 
sounds. Further difficulties arise when we come to the 
spelling of complete words. In the English language for 
instance spelling often does not represent the differences of 
sound. If spelling were scientific it would change with change 
of pronunciation ; different sounds would not be spelt in the 
same way, and similar sounds would nOt have a different 
spelling. The bearing of all this upon the study of the Pronuncia- 
classical languages of Greek and Latin is clear. They are no 
longer spoken, so that we cannot hear the living sounds. We languagel 
only have the alphabets and the literary spelling, which, as we 
have seen, are imperfect instruments. But the transcription 
of Greek words into Latin and conversely of Latin words 
into Greek helps us in determining the actual sound of a 
word, and ancient grammarians also give an account of 
different sounds. 
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The symbols of our own alphabet are nearly the same as 
those of the Latin: these last were borro wed*' from a Greek 
alphabet, and all the different Greek alphabets were borrowed 
from the Phoenicians. Herodotus (5. 58) says that the art 
of writing, as well as other arts, was brought into Greece by 
the Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, while before that 
time it was not known. It is more than doubtful whether 
it was known to the Greeks of the Homeric age ; and if 
letters were introduced before the age of the Wise Men, yet 
they were not in common use. 

Though the Greeks borrowed their alphabet from the 
Phoenicians, the Phoenicians were not its inventors. These 
industrious traders handed on to Greece the letters which 
they themselves in the first instance obtained for commer- 
cial purposes from Egypt. This alphabet became the parent 
of almost every alphabet, properly so-called, upon the earth. 

The Phoenician alphabet as adopted in Greece is different 
both in the form and value of the symbols from the alphabet 
of Phoenicia proper. The most striking contrast lies in the 
fact that the original alphabet consisted solely of consonants ; 
the vowels were not represented by special signs, but under- 
stood to be inherent in the consonants. The Greek alphabet 
had two main divisions, Eastern and Western. The Eastern 
division comprised the alphabet of Asia Minor, the Ionian 
alphabet proper, the earliest of all ; the alphabet of the 
Aegean islands, Thera, Melos, Crete, and others, and the 
alphabet of the mainland of Greece, viz. Argos, and Corinth 
with its colony Corcyra, as well as the old Attic. The 
Western division included the alphabets of the rest of Greece 
and of the Sicilian and Italian towns, of which the most im- 
portant were the Chalcidian colonies. 

Speaking generally, the Greeks adapted the Phoenician 
symbols to their own requirements as follows. Four of the 
Phoenician letters, Aleph, He^ Ayin, and were employed 
to represent the vowel sounds A, E, 0 , 1 , while a new symbol 
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was invented or borrowed elsewhere for 3 yf/^iXov, The 
Phoenician Fuz^ was retained in Greek as the digamma, 
w^hich is still extant in inscriptions and the sound of which 
is required by the metre in the Homeric poems, though it 
is not there represented by a special sign. These letters, 
along with 2 and the consonants B, r, A, K, A, M, N, n, P, T, 
which were borrowed with little change of form, are the letters 
which, according to tradition, were brought from Phoenicia 
by Cadmus. Of the other letters the symbol H was used 
in some Greek dialects, as in Italy, for the sign of the 
rough breathing. In the Ionic alphabet, as adopted in Attica, 
the rough breathing had no sign, but H was employed as 
the sign of a vowel. 

The Phoenician Q, Koppa^ fell into disuse; it survived 
longest in the alph abet of Chalci^ whence it passed into the 
Roman alphabet as Q. In classical Greek the sound of 9 
w'as not distinguished from the sound of K, but 9 survives in 
old inscriptions. In Ar, Nub, 23 we have Komrarias used of a 
horse branded with this letter, just as the old crav or com- 
pound crafXTri (Hdt. I. 1 39) is preserved in the word a-afx^popas 
(Ar. 603; Nub. 122, 1298). 

The Ionian alphabet came into general use throughout Ionian 
Greek-speaking tribes in the fifth century. A special feature alphabet, 
of this alphabet is the use of the symbol H to represent, not 
the Spiritus Asper, but the long open vowel e. The same 
alphaB^ also" dislinguished between o and fi. If H and 
a were simply long varieties of E, O, it is odd that the 
Greeks should not have distinguished between long and 
short in the case of other vowels. Before the adoption of 
the Ionian alphabet in Attica in the archonship of Euclides 
403 B. c., E did duty for E and El, wherever El did not 
represent an original diphthong. Apparently then the symbol 
H was adopted to represent the same ^ound as the open e of 
Italian, and in the same way O represented not simply long o 
but a more open sound. 
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Z, earlier I, takes the place of Phoenician Zayin. 

The letter S7, Phoenician Samekh, has in* Greek a new 
name, Before the archonship of Euclides this sound was 
in Attic represented by XS {chs). The Ionic 3 does not 
appear in Italy, where the sound was represented by X (rj, 
c^s). In the Ionic alphabet X (i. e. xh ^^ 1 ) represents the 
hard guttural aspirate, though it holds the same position as 
the Roman X (chs), 

, The Greek (rlyfia takes the place of Phoenician Shin, Ac- 
cording to Herodotus (i. 139) the Dorians called a-dv what 
the lonians called (Tiyfia. - This may point to a difference of 
sound and o-dv may represent the Phoenician sibilant Tsade. 
The compound a-aixm is used to denote 900. 

The non-Phoenician letters, introduced into the Attic from 
the Ionian alphabet in the archonship of Euclides, were <f>, X, 

and n. The sounds of the Greek aspirates 4>, 0, X were 
not, in all probability, fricative like the sounds of modern 
English /"and /h; they were momentary sounds followed in 
each instance by a distinct breathing. Thus X represents an 
English k'h. Before the introduction of the symbols ^ 
and X, the sounds were represented by the double letters 
nH, KH. 

The Roman alphabet was borrowed, in all probability, 
from that of the Chalcidian and Dorian colonies of Cam- 
pania and Sicily. To this it owes the form of the letter L, 
of C for r, of X for 3 , and the retention o'f the Koppa in the 
form Q. The Roman alphabet consisted originally of 
twenty-one signs. A, B, C, D, E, F, Z, H, I, K, L, M, N, X, 
O, P, Q, R, S, T, V. The signs 0, 4 *, 4 r do not appear as 
letters, but are kept as the symbols of notation for 100, 1000, 
50; though in the case of the first two the form of the 
symbol is assimilated to that of the initial letters of centum 
and milk. The digamma keeps its proper place and sign, 
but it has a fresh value, that of the hard labial spirant, a 
sound unknown to Greek. The letter Z is found in the 
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oldest fragments of the language and is common in Oscan 
and Umbrian* but early disappeared from the written lan- 
guage, as its sound merged in that of S. 

The introduction of the letter G for the soft guttural is 
attributed to Appius Claudius (censor, 312 b.c.), or Sp. Car- 
vilius Ruga (circ. 294 b.c.). Before that time C represented 
both the hard and soft guttural, and it continues to repre- 
sent the latter even in classical times in the abbreviations C., 

Cn. for GawSy Gnaeus. On inscriptions we find ecfociont 
(effugiuni)y pucnandody lec tones y etc. 

The sign K also disappeared early, as its sound became 
identical with that of C, but it is preserved before a in KaesOy 
KalendaCy and the abbreviations KK {castra)y KS {earns suts), 
etc. 

Y and Z were borrowed from the Greek alphabet in the 
time of Cicero to represent the Greek letters v, C These had 
been previously represented by u (as in ^guptus) and ss 
(medial, e. g. iarpessita) or s (initial, e. g. sona)^ 

The emperor Claudius attempted to introduce three new 
signs, [- for the middle sign between i and «, as in opf\~muSy 
d for the consonantal u, and ^ for ps, bs. But these 
characters disappeared after his death. 

The Sanskrit alphabet has no symbols for the Greek and Sanskrit 
Latin vowels e and 0. The Sanskrit letters which are tran- 
scribed by the English e and 0 are diphthongs at] an. Sanskrit 
uses r and / as vowels (written r, /) as well as consonants. 

Besides this it employs two series of sounds, Palatal c (as in 
church)yj (as in judged chyjh and Gnitural ky g, khy ghy and 
possesses the Soft Aspirates ghy jhy dh^hh as well as the Hard 
khy chy thy ph whicl]^ |ns#er to the Greek x, Further it 

possesses a sound represented usually in English by (T, which 
was pronounced as a sibilant, but was in origin an alteration 
of a guttural. The importance of this letter will appear 
later. 

The alphabet of the original Indo-European language may The Indo- 
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jEuropean be constructed out of a comparison of the sounds and letters 
{alphabet, jf-g different descendants. It will not represent all the 
sounds of the derived languages, but only those which are 
original and not due to the individual development of each 
language. 

Vowels u, 0^ a ; and an indeterminate or 
neutral sound. 

Semivowels i (y), u {w), r, /, m, n. 

- When used as vowels or sonants r, /, w, n are written r, /, 
rriy n. 

O ’ o J 

Labials />, 3 , phy hh. 

Dentals /, dy thy dh. 

Palatal Gutturals written Tcy £y %hy gh. 

Velar Gutturals written g, qhy gh. 

Spirants Sy Zyy (or y), v. 

The two sets of Gutturals have to be distinguished by 
different symbols. The spirant j {y) is sounded as in 
German ja. Sanskrit j like English, e. g. in judgSy is a 
sibilant sound like zh. 

Vowels of We have given the Indo-European alphabet the three vowels 
languag^e <2, Cy 0, In the Sanskrit alphabet e and d are not distinguished 
by any special sign from d : for instance, Sanskrit pad-dsy 
pdd-as answers to the Greek 7 roS-dr, ttoS-cs*, nod-asy that is, the 
Sanskrit termination -as answers to the Greek -oy, -ey, and 
-ay. But though Sanskrit, as we find it, no longer distinguishes 
the vowels e and o from the vowel <2, there was a period when 
it did distinguish them. Sanskrit possessed two sets of 
gutturals ; one set, the palatals of the Indo-European alpha- 
bet, appear in Sanskrit as the letters ordinarily translite- 
rated f , Jj jh (Ji)y and remain unchanged, whatever sound 
follows them. The other set, ky gy ghy correspond to 
the velars of the Indo-European alphabet, and it is their 
peculiarity to be changed under certain circumstances to r, y, 
jh (K) respectively. This change takes place before i and j/, 
and also in some cases before ay but only where the a corre- 
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spends, not to a European a or but to a European e. For 
instance, we hkve from the same root ark-as with k before 
but arc-is with c before / ; Sanskrit, kaiaras with k before a 
answers to the Greek n6T€pos, but from the same root we 
have Sanskrit ca answering to the Greek re. This shews 
that though the Sanskrit alphabet only contains one vowel- 
character, < 2 , yet this a must once have had under certain 
circumstances the palatal sound of the vowel before which 
the true gutturals k, g, gh became the palatalised gutturals 
c, y, h. We shall give fuller instances of this change 
later on. 

It is very difficult to give a clear account of the matter, owing 
to the unfortunate ambiguity of the technical terms employed. The 
change of Sanskrit k, g, gh to c, j, h before i, y and an a representing 
an original e is due to the fact that f, e are palatal sounds, whereas a 
is a guttural vowel, and before them accordingly the gutturals k, g, gh 
become the palatals h. But both k, g, gh and c, y, h represent 
the velars of the original Indo-European alphabet, while the palatals of 
that alphabet are represented by h. Of these f is a sibilant sound, 
but is recognised by the grammarians as representing an original gut- 
tural. j and hy the soft and aspirated sounds in this series, have no sign 
to distinguish them from the corresponding sounds in the series r, y, h ; 
but again the grammarians recognise the fact that y and h have not 
always the same origin. Again, h is the letter which represents an 
older jh or aspirated y. It will be seen that the term ‘ palatal ’ has 
a totally different meaning when used of the Sanskrit alphabet to 
that which it has when used of the Indo-European alphabet. We 
have not however ventured to introduce any change in the accepted 
terminology. 

Sanskrit therefore does not really support the supposition 
that the original alphabet only contained one vowel, a. 
Rather we must suppose that it once contained an e which 
has ceased to be distinguished from a in sound, and the 
same character is used to represent both. But if it contained 

there is no difficulty in supposing that it also contained o, 
for is a sound which alternates with e regularly in roots and 
terminations — e. g. we have yci/- alternating with yov- in yivot 
beside yt-yoiz-a. Here again we must suppose that what 
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was originally a distinct sound from a and e has come to be 
represented by the same character. And if Sanskrit originally 
contained all three vowels, there is no difficulty whatever in 
supposing that they existed in the original Indo-European 
^ alphabet. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Vowels and Semivowels. 

We have now to consider the correspondence of the vowel 
sounds of Greek and Latin. Greek has the short vowels a, c, 
t, o, u, and the long a, 77, I, ©, v. Of these a, i have the value 
of Italian vowels ; c, 0 were short shut e^o; o> was a long open 
0 ; r) was an open e which has since become i in modern 
Greek ; v was originally but passed through a modified u 
to modern Greek 

Latin has the five vowels a, e, f, 0, long and short. 

By a Diphthong we understand a combination of tw^o simple Diph- 
vowels, the first of which carries the stronger accent, pro- 
nounced in a single effort of the breath. 

Diphthongs have been usually divided into Proper and Proper 
Imp 7 'oper, To the first group belong such combinations as proj^^ 
ai, ei^ au, ou^ that is, the diphthongs whose second component diph- 
involves a closer narrowing of the mouth than the first, — 
while in the second group the conditions are exactly reversed, 
and the i and u come first. As i and u have less fulness of 
sound, it is more natural for them to come in the subordinate 
place. 

Taking then the proper diphthongs, we may say that a 
diphthong is composed of a sonant or syllable-forming letter 
followed by a semivowel. A complete list of diphthongs 
gives us 
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These have been more faithfully preserved in Greek than in 
the related languages. 

The Latin language, as we find it in classical times, is 
almost entirely devoid of diphthongs proper. The only one 
which survives is au, and even here we find a strong ten- 
dency to substitute a simple sound for the diphthong. In 
the time of Cicero, for instance, some branches of the 
Claudian gens called themselves Clodii^ while others still 
r-etained the more archaic spelling of the name. 

Indo-European d = Greek A and Latin d : 

e. g. d7r-(5, Ab ; ante ; ayKow^ ancus ; dyp6s, Ager\ Avepos^ Animus. 

In all the foregoing instances in Latin, the short d comes 
in the originally accented syllable ; in the unaccented syllable 
it always appears as e at the end of a word, in close syllables 
(i. e. before two consonants), and before r. Thus we have 
inde beside tvQa, So forms like mollitiem are parallel to 
Greek forms like dkrjOeiav with short a. As d remains in 
Latin in nom. sing. fem. and neut. plural, it must originally 
have been long. 

Other instances of e in Latin for original d are pdrticeps 
[cap-io\ reddere (dare)., pid-e (instrumental ; cf. apa, rreSa), 

In open syllables, i. e. syllables ending in a single con- 
sonant, before labials and / it becomes u, which changes, 
except before labials, to /, as tn-suUo^ in-silio (salid)., occupo 
(cap-io). Before / followed by a consonant it becomes u, 
which does not change to i (insultd). 

In other open syllables and before ng it becomes e.g. 
coniingU (pango\ ddtgo {ago\ etc. 

Long Indo-European d appears in Greek as 5, but in Attic 
and Ionic mostly as »? ; in Latin as d, 

dbvs (for a fotHs), suavis suad-y.-is ') ; parrjp, mater ; (ppdTrjp^frater; 
Khai s (f or K\df is), *clavts; ptaXov ^ malum j fama^ fdri ; l^aTa-pn 
(for ai-ard-pu), stator ^ stdre^ stamen. "" ^ 

In the above Instances we have written a in the Greek 
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words, but the Attic and Ionic dialects represented this s 
mostly by a. g. ^^rrjp. The same rj has also to represent 
original Indo-European e, as in In the feminines of 

the A-declension, where 5 was original, Attic preserves a 
after t, v, p, while Ionic does not even do this. Attic Koprj, 
hepr} are for hepfr}^ and are no exceptions to the rule. 

Indo-European ai = Greek at, Latin at\ ae : Indo-Enr 

pean ai. 

e. g. aede s ; accuv. aevtwi ; otaa, aequus ; Xat(5sr, laevus. 

The original diphthong ai is frequent in the oldest Latin 
inscriptions and survives even in those of the time of the 
Empire, both in the body of a word and also in the suffixes 
of cases. In the inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios, 
e. g. (b.c. 250-150 circ.), we find aidilis, aide (aedem)^ Gftaivod 
{G7jaed), quairatis] but side by side with the last form in the 
same inscription we find aeiaie. That this form ai however 
was originally dissyllabic is proved by its scansion in the 
older poets (e. g. magndi rei pfihlicai grdtia Plant. Mil. 103 ; 
a scansion which became a traditional archaism in poetry, 
e.g. Aen. 3, 354, 6. 747). The diphthong passed into the 
monophthong about b.c. 200-150, and was written ae\ but 
the spelling ai long survived, especially in the legal style, 
though it cannot be supposed to represent in the ordinary 
language any difference in pronunciation. In originally 
unaccented syllables and in composition jz^becomes f, c. g. 
mensgis becomes mensis^ and caed o incldo, 

Indo-European au = Greek av, Latin Y7« : Indo-Euro- 

pean au. 

e. g. irav-Do-s, pau-cu-s ; tfcn -xZ-c, ; '^v-po-s, gaudere. 

The Latin diphthong au may either represent an original 
diphthong or be a secondary product. In this latter case 
it is the regular representative of an original ou^ as for 
example : 

avilla \ 6fi(uv6sj avis, autumo ; lavo f o^y. 

aur-is. 

But au alternates with 0 and « in a way which at present 
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has not been explained. Thus codex is also written caudex^ 
and cauies cotes^ while frustra stands by the side of fraus. 
In composition au regularly becomes u (claudo^ concludo), 
yet we find explodoy and as a quite isolated instance ohoedio. 

ndo- Indo-European e = Greek Latin e. 

uuropean ^st ; 7^vi;s, ghta ; t€, qu^; 7€V6(o')os, gMris ; <pipQ), fho ; Sc/ca, 

dkem ; s ella (for sM-lq ); d-aTipa, Stella (for st^{tt)ld) ; k-nid, 

septem ; sex, 

€ remains unchanged in Latin before r, at the end of a 
word, and before double consonants. But in an originally 
unaccented syllable before a single consonant it passes to z 
{cdlligo — lego, dgimini — dyofievoi), and also before -gn- and 
before nasals followed by gutturals. 


Indo- 

European 

e. 


Indo-European e appears in Greek as 7, in Latin as e. 

5 ^/w-, semi - ; nemen ; semen ; pirjy-ds ( = fjLqv-aos), 

men-sis ; ri-$ri-vr), Br\-\vs,pe-mma,fe-lare\ urjs (==l(T-ir)s), sies (old Latin 
for sis) ; irkrj-prjs, mfi-irXrj-pu, ple-nus \ ed-imus. 


Indo-Euro- Indo-European ei = Greek a, Latin eiy which in early 
pean ei, times becomes J. 

heifcvvfu, deicOj dico ; Kdpiai, ceivis, ctvis ; dpi, adeitur, adttur] TrtiBftv, 
fido. 

The sound of the Secondary ct, which arose from con- 
traction of €f and other causes, was originally a different 
sound, viz. a long close e, less open than 77 (p. 66). 

The Latin diphthong ei seems to have been pronounced 
with a sound midway between e and t, and with one or other 
of these sounds it early became identified. Only in the 
earliest inscriptions is it to be taken as a true diphthong ; 
elsewhere it is merely a graphic representation of e or z. 
Practically even in the very earliest inscriptions we find i 
and ei side by side. So great is the confusion between the 
three sounds ei, i, e, or rather so near did they approach one 
another in pronunciation, that we find ei used to represent e, z, 
even in cases where there is no trace of an original diphthong 
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(e. g. decreivit, audeire). The confusion even extends to the 
short vowels, ^ that we find impeirium, heicce ; and in many 
instances we get the same form indifferently with 
e. g. hert, here, herei. In meio, petor the diphthong is the 
result of a contraction (methio, peiior). 

Indo-European eu = Greek ev, Latin ou, which becomes u Indo- 
and sometimes d. An original diphthong eu is only found European 
in the Leucesie of the Carmen Saliare in Latin. 

\€v/c(5s, Old Latin loumen, Loucma^ Classical lumen^ Liicina ; cl/a;, 
uro, iir-na ; i-p€v9-<u, rufus, robigo. 

An original diphthong eu regularly becomes in Latin ou, 
which before a consonant passes into u, 

(cvyea, jugera', iv-vkfa^ novcvi\ vifos^ novus; cu-tifo;, ovare ; Zeus 
(for Auvs), Jbv-is. 

Sometimes we find this // alternating with d, as in robtgo 
(epeu^w), motare (not different in origin from muiare). 

In unaccented syllables before a vowel we get u, e. g. 
in denuo [d/ novo), dhnuo (veva), m6nui (mone-ui). This 
being so, ruo (peo)), pluo {nXeco), etc. must owe their vowel 
to the analogy of the compounded forms [c6rruo, etc.), 
otherwise we should have *rovo, *plovo (cf. the old Latin 
perplovere). 

The combination eu only occurs in Latin in heu, eheu, neu, 
ceu, seu, neuter, etc., and in brevis, levis. Of these neu, ceu, 
seu, neuter are compounds (for ne-ve, etc.). 

• 

Indo-European d = Greek o, Latin d, Indo- 

6^iiv (for od’-fiT}, ddor ; 6p-vvpu, ^rior ; oK-Xvpu, ab-Sl-ere ; 6/ct^, European 

octo ; 5(5pos, ddmus ; Kbpa^, corvus ; ^op6., vSrare ; KoXoivU^ collis \ ffrovos, 
tbnare ; TreJo'ts, vbr-via, pStis, 

Unaccented b in Latin regularly becomes a? (e. fHo Latin, 

except after u and u, when it is not written u till about 
the Christian era. At the end of a word it becomes -e, 
e. g. sequere = €7r€(o-)o. In accented syllables before two 
consonants, especially if the first be a nasal, it often becomes 
u {uncus — ByKos, umbilicus — dp<^aXdr). 


D 2 
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Indo- 

European 

0 . 


Indo- 

European 


Indo- 

European 

ou. 


Indo-European long 3 = Greek Latin 3. 

8tt)/)ov, donum ; nos ; yi-yvw-o’KoUf (g)nosco ; wh-vs, dc-ior ; /r/xOfw, 
crocio ; ovum ; rrSt-iiat po~culum, po-tus ; p6j-vvvfii^ rd-bur, 

3 sometimes appears in isolated cases in Latin as u; cf. 
^ da-tur-us beside dator^fur beside (fxap, hue for h3d-ce. This 
change is unexplained. 

Indo-European oi = Greek ot. 

e. g. olyrf, tr^-iroiO-a, Xonro-s, 

The diphthong ot existed in early Latin, and is found in 
inscriptions in words like oinvorsei (universi). In later Latin 
it passed into oe and then generally into and so we get 
successively the forms oenus and unus. But in some words 
the change to u never took place (e. g. poena) ; in other cases 
the forms with u exist side by side with those with oe [poenire 
and puntre, Punicus and Poenus). 

In one or two cases an original oi seems to be represented 
in Latin by J, Q.g.fidus (cf. 7 r€- 7 rot^-o), vicus (foiKoj), vinum 
(foipos). So in final unaccented syllables is-it answers to toi 
and e^uts to ltsttois. 

Indo-European ou = Greek ov. 

e. g. jSoV-S, OKOV-O}^ Kov-OJ. 

The Secondary ou, which arose from contraction, etc. 
(p. 66 ), was, like Secondary ft, originally distinct from the 
true diphthong and a narrower and less open sound than <*>. 

The diphthong ou is never original in, Latin. It is true 
that we find bovis corresponding to ^odp and ovis to ; 
but bovis may rather come from a genitive geuos, which would 
seem to be the correct form (see p. 54 ), and in any case the 
h in Latin is irregular as representing a Greek ^ coming 
from a velar guttural (p. 54 ). ovis again cannot represent ots, 
the root of which perhaps rather appears in av-ena, av-illa. 


Indo-Euro* 
pean i'. 


Indo-European i = Greek t, Latin u 

in-dk-arc ; i-irXB-ov.fifd-es ; ftb-eiv, fiZ-piSy fia-rupy vtd-eo ; t-fiK- 
TOVf vk-em ; vtdu-us ; pXv~vd€iVt mKn-uerc, 
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Indo-European i = Greek I, Latin t. 

fT9, vis; elpLiy {la-liAcv)^ s-imus ; BXi^oi^af-Jltg-ere ; Biyyavat d/iig)^ 
figo ; flos (for ft(ros\ virus ; flrka., vitex^ vitis, vimen, 

Indo-European u = Greek v, Latin u. 

^^y6v^ jugum ; <pvyi\^fiiga ; [kvla (for iiva-iai)^ tnHs-ca ; rvpL^os, Uimere ; 
t7r<!>, siib ; 5vco, 5^o, duo ; Xv’x*'®?. liic-erna ; k-pv9p~6s^ riiber ; «\i;T(5s, 
inclutus. 

Indo-European u = Greek v, Latin u, 

0vp6s^ fiimus ; irvpy pilrus ; miis ; vvv^ nun-c ; aKvros, scutum ; 
vs, (TVS, sfis. 

As consonants i (jt) and u (w) are treated p. 42. 

The combination vl stands apart from the diphthongs 
proper as both components are semivowels. As a double 
sound they appear in avt, ^pvt, as a single sound in the 
Homeric p€kvi^ TrXrjdvi. Other instances are pvia^ Tren-X^ywa, etc. 
Before a consonant vl was not allowed, as we see from the 
Homeric optatives €Kbv~p€Vf dacuv-ro (^zzeKSvi-pev, dmwi-To). 

A vowel is sometimes developed, both in Greek and Latin, 
between two consonants. But this vowel differs from the 
vowels proper a, 0 in the fact that it has no definite char- 
acter of its own. In the Indo-European alphabet we have 
given this indeterminate sound the symbol d. In Sanskrit 
it appears as f. As instances of the indeterminate vowel 
we give the following : — 



I.-E. 

Sk. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

^ sthd (stand) 

sth'd-t6$ 

sth-i-tds 

(Tt-Q-t6s 

st-a-tus. 

'>/ do 

d-o-tds 

d-d-i-ta 

b-o-rbs 

d-a-tus. 

V sc 

s-o-tos 


k-TUS 

s-a-tus. 



p-i-tdr 

•nQ-rrjp 

p-a-ter. 


This same neutral vowel appears inserted between the 
root and the termination, but it is difficult to be certain 
whether it is to be looked upon as part of the root or not. 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

Thus Sk. duh-i-tdr Ovy-d-rrjp. 

dam-i-td d-b6.p-Q.-r os 


Indo-Euro* 
pean i. 


Indo-Euro- 
pean /?. 


Indo-Euro- 
pean u. 


The Inde- 
terminate 
Vowel. 


dom-i-tus. 



Balancing 
power of 1. 
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Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

vam-i~td l/i-€-T<5s vom-i-tus. 

jan-i-tdr yev-c-Tqp gen-f-tor. 

The instances shew that in Greek the indeterminate vowel 
is represented by either a, € or o, and it is not easy to lay 
down the laws under which it appears, now in one form, now 
in another. In Latin we may say that roughly speaking the 
indeterminate vowel becomes u before I and w, e before r, 
it before n ; while elsewhere in an accented syllable it is 
represented by in an unaccented by i\ Most frequently it 
is inserted between the final mute of a stem and the initial 
liquid of the termination to facilitate pronunciation, though 
in many cases there are bye-forms without the inserted vowel 
which are to be considered the older. 

Thus with the Indo-European suffix -lo- we have 

saec-u-lum beside saec-lum — vinc‘u4um beside vinc4um—pop-u~lm 
beside Popl-icola^ old Latin poploe — Herc-u-les beside me-hercl~e. 

In early Latin the inserted vowel in this class of words is 
more frequent than in classical Latin. Plautus, e. g. uses 
discip-u-lina^ nomenC’U-lator for the later dtsciplina^ nomen- 
clator. 

Again, we can compare 

um-c~rus with Gk. Stpos (dfi-cros:) — inf-e-riis with inf-ra — ml-u-p^ 
vol-upe with Gk. fiXtr-opai^ i-foKtr-u — col-u-mna, col-u-?nen with cul~ 
men — s-u-mus with Sk. smds^ Gk. h-aplv. 

The insertion of such a vowel is also common in the 
earlier transliterations of Greek words, e. g. drac-u-ma 
{Ppax-fJ^^), Tec-u-messa (TcV/xTyao-o), Aesc-u-lapzus (’Ao-K-Xr/Tridy), 
m-i-na pva). Later however a more accurate method of 
representation prevailed, except where the result would 
have been a combination of letters quite foreign to Latin, as 
e. g. pm. 

A special feature of Latin is the tendency of unaccented 
vowels separated by I to be assimilated to one another. 
Thus in calamitas the first a is radical, but in the compound 
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of the same jroot, incolumis, which was originally accented 
on the first syllable (p. 86), the second a passes into u before 
the m, and the first is assimilated to it and becomes o. Simi- 
larly an unaccented a before a labial becomes u (cdpio, 
a{icupo\ but yet we find dlapa, not '*^dlupa. The law may be 
largely illustrated from the substantives and adjectives in 4is 
as compared with those in -lus. In the first case the vowel 
of the penultimate syllable is in the second i. In Greek 
for example we have adjectives of the type eurpaireXor, 
etc. ; but in Latin we get only on the one side similis 
(cf. (5/AaXdy), humilis {x^a}jLaK6s\ on the other hihulus, pendulus, 
tremulus. 

Hitherto we have seen that in ordinary cases Greek Unacccnte(| 
a, e, o, I, V correspond to the same vowels in Latin. In some 
cases however special laws intervene to prevent the corres- 
pondence being complete, as when a Greek ov becomes in 
Latin au or eX becomes oL In unaccented syllables in Latin 
the vowels tended to lose their proper sound and approximate 
to that of the indeterminate vowel, and are then at the mercy 
of the surrounding consonants, and are treated in the same 
way as an indeterminate vowel inherited from the original 
language. It is noticeable that in Greek vowels are not in 
any way affected by the presence or absence of the accent. 

Exceptions to#the regular representation of vowels in un- 
accented syllables are due to various causes. In some cases 
the archaic pronunciation and spelling is preserved, as in 
quaesumus^ volumus, where u represents the Greek o, which 
ordinarily becomes in Latin Sumus, if an enclitic, ought 
to become smus, and this is actually the way it was spelt by 
Augustus. But u tends to be maintained in such cases in 
initial syllables — cf. luhet beside libet. Another important 
cause is ‘ re-composition.’ The past participle of circumdo 
ought to be circumditus like redditus, but after the law that 
weakened unaccented vowels had ceased to operate, this and 
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similar words were compounded over again, anfi the vowel of 
the second element was kept in circumdatus. 

The 0 of Greek nom. sing, of masc. stems in -o and 
neuters in -os answers to Latin u, except where it was pre- 
^ceded by « : e. g. ycW : genus^ -vorus : -^6po^, but equos : 
tTTTTos. And generally we may say that an unaccented 0 
becomes in Latin u, as an unaccented d becomes e i^vOa, 
inde)^ and an unaccented e becomes i. 

‘A Greek ^ in many cases answers to Latin ^especially 
before a nasal followed by a gnt piraJ ^ 

oyffos, uncus ; u n g uis ; -cunque^ quondam ; nuncupo for 

n om\{)cupo ; ^6v-a-^ junc-us. ^ 

Before a guttural in 

lux us, Xo^os. 

Before a labial in 

umerus, Jjfios ; timbo, vjjupaKos ; numertis, v6fJtos. 

With long vowels we have 

fur, <p6jp ; ulna, 

An original e becomes in Latin / before a combination 
of gutturals and nasals — 

lig-num, lego ; tig-num, tego ; sig~7iitm, in-sec-e ; dig-nus, dec-et \ 
qum~que for penque, itlvTi ; ig~nis, Sk. agni ; beni-gnus, mali-gnus, 
hetie, male, 

Jn abt-e-gnus the e is due to the preceding vowel being t, 
as we see from abi-etfs compared with milft-is. 

There are very few cases of -egn-,, -egm-^ in Latin, and in 
most of them the vowel is long: segnis, regnuin, legmen, 
obiegmina (cf. leclus) have the apex over the e in inscriptions ; 
and perhaps segmeii may also have the first vowel long. 

The Greek vowels are more regular than the Latin in 
keeping to the sounds of the original speech. There are 
however differences of representation in the various dialects, 
especially in the neighbourhood of a liquid or nasal. For 
instance, in Herodotus we find rpuTrovarL for Attic rpinoven, 
and Attic ’^Aprepis is in Doric ^'Aprapis, 

The appearance of * in place of original e in tTnroy, Lat. 
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eguus, Sk. afvas,\s unexplained. Before vowels € passes into 
I in some of the non-ionic dialects, as in Boeotian 6i6sj 
Laconian o-ioy, answering to Attic and ip Boeotian mv 
beside Attic ey®- 

The grammarians regarded a change to v as especially a Aeolic v. 
mark of the Aeolic dialect. Thus Epic afivBis (cf. a/xa), 
oKKvdLS (aXXo-), €na(r(TVT€poi^ nvpaTOSy alcrvfiv^rrjs (ai(ra-) were 
accounted as Aeolisms. 

Other instances of the appearance of v in close connexion 
with a liquid are dianpvaLoSy Ttpxrravis^ npvpvay TrpvXees (^rpo), 
vTToj^pvxa {^pox-). 


The semivowels of the Indo-European alphabet are i, r. The Semi- 

1 ^ vowels. 

/, w, n. 

The characteristic of a semivowel is that under certain cir- 
cumstances it plays the part of a vowel, i. e. it is capable of 
forming a syllable by itself either with or without accom- 
panying consonants, while in other cases it is a consonant, 
that is, it possesses no proper sound of its own but combines 
with a vowel proper to form a syllable. 

For instance in eniOov the t is an independent syllable- 
forming sound, but in €7r€i,0ov it is a dependent sound 
ancillary to the proper vowel of the syllable, namely e. As 
it is with I in the stems so it is with v in the stems 

When these semivowels come between two consonants 
they are independent vowel sounds : when they follow imme- 
diately on a vowel they become merged with that vowel into 
a diphthong : when they come between a consonant and a 
vowel they are fully consonantal, and are then written 
by us i, u. 

The Indo-European consonantal t, answering in sound to Indo- 
English jpy and also called from the Hebrew name the jyod- European 
sound, appears at the beginning of a word, in Greek as the 
rough breathing, in Latin as j, and in Sanskrit as y. 
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Indo- 

European 

%• 


Sanskrit 

Greek. 

ydkrt 

^irap 

yds 

h. 

yufma- 

V/JiUS. 


It seems that a distinction must be made between this i or 
y sound and the spirant j/ or j\ The Indo-European languages 
seems to have had both sounds. In Greek an originally at 
the beginning of a word is represented by while in Sanskrit 
and Latin it is represented by the same sound as L 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 

y-t^gdm ^vy6v jugnm yoke. 

The Greek ay-ioj has the same root as Sk. yaj (offer), 
and points to an original initial i, but Greek feo) answers to 
Sk. ^/yas (be heated), Lat.yW, and points back to original 

In Greek the Z has come from an original as we 
see from Sk. dydiis, Lat. lov-iSy Dies-piter. 

Indo-European i between two vowels fell out in Greek 
after all vowels except u, e. g. : = beoi, debfoLa = beidco, 

TlfialO) = TlfJLCKOj =r drjXoiO) = St^Xoci). 

Of t after consonants we speak elsewhere (p. 71). 

The consonantal i in Latin at the beginning of a word 
appears, as we have seen, as j. 

Medially between vowels it disappears and contraction of 
the vowels then sometimes ensues. Thus Jieio becomes Jieo, 
finiio becomes finio, but siaio becomes sto. 

After consonants it is maintained, but the preceding con- 
sonant itself is generally lost, e. g.Jovis, Gk. Zevs, both going 
back to a stem aio from dhio, Gk. rjx-avev. Where the 
consonant did not disappear, the i apparently remained con- 
sonantal, and thus we have aruie, abide in the poets. The 
termination dus in patrius stands for an earlier <ios : cf. Sk. 
piir~iyas. 

The consonantal u seems to be represented in Greek by 
the Digamma, which is a Spirant sound answering to Latin z;, 
English w. We can distinguish i homy (j) in Greek because 
initial i became the rough breathing, while initial^ became f. 
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The Digamma. 

But we cannot distinguish between u and f in the same way. 

In the following instances a consonantal u or digamma 
appears as the second member of a diphthong. 

lax^ is for fi-faxn, from which we have the adjective a-via- 
Xos for d^fifaxos. 

The simple verb epvo) is for ft/ovo), from which we have the 
compound avepvaap for d-f€pv(rav» 

dTr6-€pcrrj is for dird-fepaji (cf. Lat. ver-rere), the participle of 
which tense is dnovpas for dno-fpas. 

d-e^<o beside Lat. veg-eo must stand for d-fe^ca ; consequently 
av^dvco stands for d-f^dvoi. 

The consonantal u in Latin at the beginning of a word 
appears as e. g. ver-hum, Gk. fip-opxiu Before a consonant 
it disappears, as in lor a for ulora^ Gk. c-vX^pa. 

Medially between vowels it is normally kept, as in novem^ 

Gk. fWffa, ovis^ lovis, etc. But even here it often disappears 
in verbal inflexion. Ennius wrote fuvimus for the later 
fiiimus^ and amavisse has a by-form amasse. 

After consonants u is sometimes consonantal, sometimes a 
vowel ; and so the poets are able to use silvae and siluae^ 
soluii and solvit^ tenuis and tenuia indifferently. In the com- 
bination du, d disappears, as in the case of di above, and so 
we have suavis for suad^is, Gk. 

The Semivowels r, /, m and n stand exactly on the same Liquids 
footing as i and u. What happens in the one case, happens 
also in the other. 

As in the strong aorist stem of irc/^-o) the e is expelled 
and we get ?-7rt^-ov, so from irlX-opm we get the aorist 

c-7rX-d/uTyi^. 

From Sl/lK-opai and fcXeTr-T® we ought then to get by the 
same expulsion of e the aorists c-Spic-oi/ and e-Kkn-riv (pass.). 

Now in Sanskrit we do find a form d-drf-am (which answers 
to i-dpK’Op), where r has the value of a vowel, that is, forms by 
itself a syllable. Similarly from the root par we get the 
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word pi-pr-mds^ where r represents the liquid r with the value 
of a vowel. To these liquids r and I when used as vowels 
we give the name of Liquid Sonants. They existed not only in 
Sanskrit but also in the original Indo-European language, 
and traces of them can be found in all branches of the Indo- 
European family. 

But while in Sanskrit the vowel-sound of the liquid is not 
written, in the other languages it is written. This vowel-sound 
of the Liquids when used as vowels did not find the same 
equivalent in the alphabets of the different nations : each re- 
presented it by that vowel 'or combination of vowels, which it 
seemed to them most to resemble. When, therefore, we find 
in Greek Kopbi-a, in Latin cordi-s, in Gothic hairio^ we must 
not conclude that a Greek a answers to a Latin o and Gothic 
ai, but that the vowels in the three languages differ because 
the vowel-sound of the liquid sonant, not finding its exact 
equivalent in any alphabet, was differently represented in 
each. 

The Liquid The Liquid Sonants (r, /) were represented in Greek and 

Sonants. Latin as follows : 

^ = Gk. ap, pa, Lat. or 
^ = Gk. oA, Aa, Lat. ol, ul. 

We cannot tell so clearly from a single language as from a 
comparison of more than one whether any of these sounds in 
Greek and Latin represents a Liquid Sonant. Thus in the 
case of aAXoy there is no other word in Greek which would 
help us to determine whether aX stands for original /. But 
the Latin aldus shows that aX is an original sound inherited 
by both languages, and that we might write the original I.-E. 
al'ios. The Greek KapbL-a on the other hand, as compared 
with the Latin cordi-s, shows by the disagreement of the 
vowels that both correspond to an original krdi. 

Before I. The Liquid Sonants appear before Mutes and Nasals. 

Mutes. parallel forms in which an e appears in the root. 

When the e is expelled the Liquid becomes sonant. 
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HpK-opai 


tZpaKov. 

iripO-oj 

k-ir^B-ov 

kirpaBov. 

Tp4<p-ca 

k-T^<P‘OV 

trpatpov. 

OlTHpO) 

k-ffir^-rcu 

iffirapTOU. 

(pBfipoj 

k-<pBr-pai 

4(p0appai. 


Other instances are 

fiiipofxaij fi'ixap-rai — Kt-Kap-piai — (rrikKoJy tcr-rak-pLai — aTp 4 (f>-<u., 
€~(xrpafi~iJLai — Tp 4 (p-oj, r^-Opapt-fiai — ®€p-(TLTrjt, 0 pa~avs, 0 ap-(rvvcu — /(p 4 a~ 
(Tcuy Ion., Kpa-Tvs, Kap-ra — SfpK-ofiaif vn 6 - 5 pa (for xmo-^rK) — rrarip-esj 
rrarpd-tTi (for irar^-ffi). 

In comparison with Latin we find 


I.-E. Greek. Latin. 


rksd- 

apK-TUS 

ur-sus ( = orc-sus). 

krd-i 

tcaph~ia 

cordi'S (gen.). 

P^si- 

1TJ)6.-ffOU 

pomim ( = por-sum). 

sppti- 

airdp-rov 

spor-tuia. 

11. At the end of a word we find the Liquid Sonant in 

I.-E. iekp- 

fjirap 

jecur. 


III. Before i there takes place in Greek E pen thesis with r, 
as for instance do-nrico becomes dcnralpa : with I there is 
assimilation, as for instance o-k/^'o) becomes cr/caXXo), and /S/fo), 
/SaXXo). 

IV. Sometimes the liquids r and / become sonant even be- 
fore a vowel, but in such cases they are followed by the con- 
sonants r and /, when we may write them rr, //. We may 
illustrate this from the other semi-vowels i and u where the 
same rule holds g^ood. If to the stem hhru- in Sk. hhru-s^ 
Gk. 6-(l)pv-s, we add the genitive termination Sk. -as, Gk. -os, we 
shall get a hiatus, which being inadmissible (p. 65 ) is bridged 
over by the doubling of the «-sound and we obtain bhruv-as, 
d-(j>pvp-os. Similarly from the root o-reX- in crrcXXco the strong 
aor. pass, is itrrdXr^v, where aX- represented the doubling of 
the liquid sound to //, though the Greek method of repre- 
senting ll is not different from that of representing /. 

Again 

fiap-iis represents I.-E. 
rdX-as represents I.-E. V^4- 


Before i. 


Before 

vowels. 
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Long 

Sonants. 


The Nasal 
Sonants. 


Before 

Mutes. 


V. The Liquid Sonant sometimes appears as long, in which 
case I.-E. r, J become in Greek po), Xco, and in Latin rd, Id^ as in. 

I.-E. stf arpoa-TS-s stra-tu-s. 

/3p<v-r(5-y gra-nu-m. 

So much then for the Liquids as Vowels. To prove that 
the Nasals m and n could be used as vowels is more difficult. 
We do not find in Sanskrit wi, w as we find r, /. But let us 
compare the following : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

ta-td 

Ta-T(iy 

-ten-tus. 


fia-rds 

-ven-tus. 

fpa-ma 

o-vQ-ya 

no-men. 

sapt-d 

kwT-d 

sept-em. 


Evidently that which happened in the case of the Liquids 
has also happened here, only that in Sanskrit and Greek the 
nasal has disappeared, leaving no trace of itself whatever, and 
being represented solely by a vowel-sound. TJhus rar<^y, tatdy 
must go back to an original MS, where n represents the 
nasal sonant. In Latin, on th^ other hand, the sound of 
nasal sonant is represented by a vowel and consonant. 

The Nasal Sonants n, m are represented in Greek by a, av, 
apLj and in Latin by en, em. There is no symbol in Sanskrit 
for the use of the Nasals as vowels. 

1. We find the Nasal Sonants in syllables which were un« 
accented in the original Indo-European language, before 
niutes, nasals, or at the end of a word, when they appear 
simply as m, n, in Greek as a, and in Latm as em, en. 

I.-E. Tcntd-m k-Karo-v centu-m. 

^arS-s -ventu-s. 

sm- d~ir\6o-s sim-plex. 

. d€Ka decern. 

avT6-paro-s com-mentu-s. 

me-mi^-tdd pc-pd-Tw me-men-to. 

Other instances are 

iraxt5-y piiig^i-s (for pengui-s) ; eXa^v-y {k~\nx~V‘), levi-s 

(l^liuis) ; 0paxv'S hrevi-s (br^huis) ; SacnJ-s densu-s ; 

dvoya. (d-voy^), nomen ; ir6da (»ro5-^), pedem. 
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In Greek verb-forms we sometimes find a nasal sonant. 

Thus in mvQ-os we have a full •n€v6, but in e-iraS-ov a 
reduced nnB : in for a full 

a reduced \/ • in Xc-Xoyx-a a full V Xoyx, but in 
€-Xax-ov a reduced X^^. 

Other instances are 

ri-Toy-a, T€-r^-Tai, W-ra-Tot — kt%.v^ I-/ct^-;w€v, l-/fTO-/i€v — (p6v~os, 
ir€-^^-Tai, ir(~<pa-Tai. 

II. The nasal sonant sometimes appears bdbre i, when Before 
epenthesis ensues and m is changed into n as in 

w 

I.-E. ^aivo) ven-io. 

Instances in Greek with original n are 

reKTaivcUy <nr€pficupaj. 

III. Like / and r, so too m and n sometimes appear before Before 

a vowel *as Gk. a/x, av, Lat. vowels. 

I.-E. tnft’ti-, rav-v-ykwaaos, ten-u-i-s. 

Other instances are 

\~rv^moVy t-rap-ov — xapa-i — kipw^ncOy ktfxndv-w — ap-a 

(smm’). 



CHAPTER V. 


Velar and 

Palatal 

Gutturals. 


Other 

Mutes. 


Consonants. 

We passion after the Semivowels to the Consonants^ and 
of these take first the Mutes or Explosive Consonants, in the 
pronunciation of which there is a check in the passage of the 
breath through the mouth. 

Tht Gutturals are the mutes whose place of articulation is 
furthest back in the breath passage. Two kinds of gutturals 
may be distinguished, those in which the tongue and the soft 
palate (velum) are the organs of articulation, i. e. the Velar 
Gutturals^ and those in which the tongue and the hard 
palate are the organs of articulation, i. e. the Palatal Gutturals 
or Palatals, These two sets of sounds are distinct in origin 
and treatment. 

The difference in mode of articulation may be illustrated 
by the English ‘ kin ' and ^ coolj in the former of which the 
guttural is pronounced nearer the front of the mouth than in 
the latter. 

Besides Gutturals we have, as we have seen (p. 19), the 
Dental and the Labial Mutes. All these are also distin- 
guished into Tenues (Hard) and Mediae (Soft), which can be 
aspirated as well as unaspirated, and thus we get the Hard 
Aspirates or Aspirated Tenues kh, ih,, ph, and the Soft 
Aspirates or Aspirated Mediae gh, dh^ hh. It is not often 
that languages have both sets of Aspirated Mutes in full. 

The following table shews the notation adopted for the 
different Mutes or explosives in this book : — 



Velar. 

Palatal. 

Dental. 

Labial. 

Tenues 


% 

/ 

/• 

Mediae 

% 

g 

d 

b. 

Tenues Asp. 

qh 

%h 

th 

ph. 

Mediae Asp. 

(fh 


dh 

bh. 
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Beginning with the Gutturals, we find, as already said, that 
there are two kinds, Velar and Palatal. 

(i) The Velar Gutturals are differently represented in Velar 
different languages, and take different forms according to the ^''^^turals. 
nature of the following sound. 

In Sanskrit before a proper, diphthongs and liquids, the 
Velars are represented by k,g,gh, but before i or before an a 
which answers to an European e, there is a change of k, g, gh 
into the palatal sounds c (Engl. ch),j, h (for jh\ correspond- 
ing to the palatal nature of the succeeding vowel sound. 

In Greek and Latin the Velars appear either with a labial u Labialised; 
(zc;) sound in them, as in the Latin quis^ or w'ithout it. This 
labial sound is not to be regarded as tacked on or ‘ parasitic,’ 
but as part of the sound of the Velar guttural itself. It is less 
perceptible than the full sound of the spirant u. Wherever 
this labial sound is to be found in the Velars, we find them 
assuming different forms according to the nature of the 
following sound. The labial sound does not appear in 
Sanskrit Velars. 

Without the labial sound the velars q, g, g// appear in 
Greek as y, x 5 labial w or u sound, before t, e 

they become the corresponding dentals r, 5, 6\ before o, 
nasals, liquids, and r, s-, they become the corresponding 
labials tt, ft <p. 

In Latin without labialisation the velars become c, g^ gh 
(which is generally represented by ^ or h)) with labialisa- 
tion becomes qu or c \ g'^ becomes gu, g or v\ gh 
becomes/; <5, gu or v. 

The following table gives the various rep)resentatives : — 


Indo-European. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Sanskrit. 

Q 

K 

Kj ir, T 

c 

c, qu 

1 f- 

i 

gw 

7 

7) 5 

g 

gv, V, g 

p.y. 

gA 

X 

X, ^ 

' g» h 

f. b, gu, V 
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palatals. 


Hard Velar 
'/• 


Un- 

labialised. 


J.abialised. 


( 2 ) The Palatal gutturals, I, g, gh, appear in Latin, 
Greek, and the Teutonic languages as mutes, but in the 
Slavonic and Eastern languages, including Sanskrit, as 


spirant sounds. 

The following is 

a table : — 



Indo-European. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Sanskrit. 

% • 

K 

c ' 

f- 


7 

g 

/ 

gk 

X 


h. 


We v(ill now pass on to give instances of correspondence 
in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, and first of all we will take 
the Velar Tenuis q. Now Greek k and Latin c can answer 
either to the Indo-European velar q or to the palatal k. It is 
Sanskrit which enables us to determine the question, because 
Sanskrit represents velar q by k, but palatal k by the sibilant 
sound 

1. The following are instances where Indo-European q 
without the labial affection answers to Sanskrit k, Greek k, 
Latin c before r and L 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

^kar (to mention) 

KTfp-V^ 

car- men. 

'^krt (to spin) 

KapraXov, k\w9oj 

crates. 

'^krt (to cut) 

Kfip-OJ 

curtus. 

'V sku (to cover) 

CKVTOS 

scutum. 

ahkds (hook) 

djKwv, dytcos 

uncus. 

rdksdmi (I protect) 

dpKioj, aXKhf dhi^oj 

arceo. 

taksan (carpenter) 

rkKTOiV 

tignum. 

eVkr (to do) 

Kpalvo}, Ktphos 

creare, Ceres. 

kravis (raw flesh) 

Kpeas, fcpvos 

cruor, crudus. 

kdlas (black) 

KTjkk {/cdXh) 

caligo. 

*^kr, kir (to scatter) 

Kpivdv 

cemo. 


We now pass on to those cases where the velar q appears 
with a labial sound in Greek and Latin, though not in Sanskrit. 

Before the vowels i and e this labialised q or becomes 
the corresponding dental t, while in Sanskrit before similar 
vowels it appears as c (pronounced as ch in English church), 
which is of course more palatal than dental. The dental t 
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generally appears in Greek in cases where other related 
words represent the velar by rr before the full vowel o. 
Thus assuming an original Vk^el (to move) we have in 
Greek rcX-X©, but also rroX-os, while in Sanskrit w^e find only 
cdr-ati (he moves) answering to both. 

II. F becomes in Greek tt before the full V9wel o (oo), and 
before r, o-, liquids and nasals. In Latin w^e find 
sometimes becoming r. 

In the following instances we get r before t, f, but rr before 
o, etc. in connected words in Greek, 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


TIS 

quis. 

lii) kdtara 

ir6r€pos. 


(i') pane a 

1t(VT€ 

qninque. 

(ii) pankti 

TTt/iTT-Tos, tr€/A7r-<ifa;. 


(i) sdeya 

a-o(Tar)TTjp, kraXpo^ 

sequor. 

ji) sakdm 

tnofjtai, dir-dop(s 

socius. 

(i) catvdras 

rkropts 

qnattuor. 

(ii) turiya for ^ktiiriya 

rpane^a (for Trrpanf^a) 

quartns. 

^pac (cook). 

{\) pdry ate (he cooks) 

Treaacu ( = ‘trcK^tco) 

coquo. 

(ii^ pdktij derivative 

TreTTTcis, v67ravov. 


^/vac (^peak). 

(i) vdeya (voice) 

ocraa 

vox. 

(ii) vdk-d 

6\p. 


Vet, cay (observe). 

(i) cdyati 

Arcad. rttoj. 


(ii) 

"notirq. 


(i) 

rpioTris, oaae, ^aaopm ] 


(ii) 

oxpopLai, op-fML, 6wwTTa, > 
oirfj ) 

ocnlus. 

Vear (move). 

(i) 

rkXXoj 

colo. 

(in 

ttSXos, 7rwX4<v, t-wX.tro, 


The connexion is made 

probable by the fact that 

in Homer vtptrtX- 

Xofjiivoov kviavTuv and irfpnrXoiJLivcjv iviavrSfv are identical in meaning. 

(i) 

kviaao). 


(“) 

iyiirro), ’/^vlwa’rroi', kvenii. 



Before 

etc. 


£ 2 



Labialised 
before e, i. 


Labialised, 
but in con- 
nexion 
with u. 
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Instances in which we have no forms with the dental sur- 


viving in Greek are — 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

h/ric (leave) Xetncw linquo. 

S lmwe (for h-aene) insece. 

€-(77r-€T€. in(s)quam. 

rp^iro) torqueo. 

ydkrt ^irap jecur. 


III. becomes in Greek r, in Latin <^u (c) before z. 


a/ car (to come) 
ca 
~ca 
ci 

catvdras (four) 
vac~ya (voice) 
^ruc (shine) 
sac (follow) 
^/pac (cook) 


rkWoi^ riKaov 

T€ 

0-T€ 

ris 

r(TOp€S 


colo, inquilinus. 
que. 

quis-que. 

quis. 

quattuor. 

voc-is. 


oaaa ( =1 oT-m = 

XfvcracD ( = X€VT-ici} — Xcvk'^-ico) luc-is. 
d-oaar]TT)p {~sm-(roKyi-it]T7]p) soc-ius, sequ-or. 
■nkacfo) ( = 7r€«^-^cy) coqu-o. 


IV. The hard velar, even if shewing traces of labialisation 
in other languages, remains as k in Greek when followed 
or preceded by v. 

^ruc (shine) K^vkos lucet. 

ndkti (night) vvKrds noctis. 

vrkas ('wolf'i Xu/ros. 


Here the English f in wolf represents the labialised hard velar at the 
end of a word. 

cakras (wheel) kvkXos. 

Anglo-Saxon hiveohl stands for hweohwol, wh^re hw represents the 
labialised velar. 

This enables us to explain povKukos by the side of the 
obviously connected olonoXoSj atVoXor. 

It seems possible that the Greek Koppa (P) was originally 
employed to denote the velar guttural, as it is certain that its 
Latin representative Q was. Q, which occasionally appears 
in very early Latin without a following would seem to 
have been always kept before e and f, but before 0 in the 
Augustan period to have passed into c, quom becoming 
cum. Strictly therefore we ought to write ecus^ ecuniy equi, 
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eco. que seems regularly to become cu or co except at the 
end of a word and before r ; thus colo is for quclo^ concutio for 
conqueiio^ but quercus remains unchanged. 


A palatal k is represented in Sanskrit by f, in Greek by ic, Hard pala 
in Latin by c under all circumstances. A few instances will 
suffice. 


Sanskrit. 

^ird (for ^ri'd) 
caidm 

fr (resort) 

V (renown) 
^'dnas (grindstone) 


Greek. 
«a/)a, Kapijva 
kKarov 

kXivuv, kXitvs 
fc^pas, /cpTos 
/c\4fos, kKvoj 
KUIVOS 


Latin. 

cerebrum, cervix, 
centum. 

in-clinare, clivus, 
cornu, cervus. 
cluere. 

cos, catus, cuneus. 


The law of the transformation of the soft velar g is pre- The soft 
cisely the same as that for the hard velar q. 

In Sanskrit there is no trace of a succeeding labial u, and 
g becomes the corresponding palatal j before the thin palatal 
/ {y) and a ( = I.-E. e). Elsewhere it is g. 

In Greek, if labialised, g becomes before t, c the corres- 
ponding dental 6 : before o, r, 6^ Sy liquids and nasals, it 
becomes the corresponding labial ^ or its equivalent. Other- 
wise it appears as y. 

In Latin it would seem in the first instance to have become 
g7i, just as q appears as qUy but this gu only remains after 
nasals in the middle of a word. Initially it appears as g 
before consonants, as v before vowels. Medially between 
vowels it is v. 


1. Velar g unlabialised is Greek y, Latin g. 


^/jan (to beget) ykvo^y yiyvofjtai 

yugdm Tyoke) ^vy6v 

^/hhtij (to bend) <p\}yr\ 

gargara (whirlpool) yapyaptiiv 


genus, gigno. 
jugum. 
fugio. 
gurges. 


Unlabial- 

ised. 


11. Velar g labialised (g^) is in 


. / 1 • ^ Labialised 

Sk.^,y (which represents before e?. 


etc. 



Labialised 
before e, i. 
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an unlabialised form), Gk. ^ before o, t, B, 9, liquids and nasals, 
Lat. gu^ V or g. 


Sanskrit. Greek. 

^/gam (go) 0aiv<u 

gurii (heavy) fiapvs 

^jiv (to live) iSioy 

V^V (t« conquer) /3ta, jSios 


Latin. 

venio. 

gravis. 

vivus. 

vis, vi-olenlus. 


The Lat. vis may, however, be connected with Gk. fis, 

flcpi. 

It will be noticed that neither ^los nor /3ta follow the rule, 
inasmuch as before t we should have expected *Sia. 

It is possible that we may find the dental of the first stem in 
d/a-iTa, and in (rjv, which may stand for bia-eiv. The /3 in 
fiios, ^La so far has not been explained. 


^/gir (swallow) Bopd^ Pifipwatciiv vorare. 

gdus (cow) /3oGy (bos). 

^nij (cleanse) v't-n-Tw, 

d/xvos (for d^v6s) agnus. 

^/gal (drop) PaXXctf (gji<v) volare. 

galana /SdXaroy glans. 


III. Velar ^ appears in Greek as 6 before i and e. 

The following are cases of ^ and 8 alternating in the same 


word in some Greek dialect or another : 

y/ gal €(tB(\\ovt€s (Arcadian) $d\Kco, 

(iWdv (quoted in liesychius) fiokTj, 

ZepfOpov (Tegeatic) ^dpaOpov. 

(lp€$pov (Arcadian) ** 

im^apla (Pseudo-Eur. Rhes. 441 ) Bapvs. 

dSeXds (Doric) 6j3€\6s. 

The common form is a result of a confusion of the two forms 

by what is called ‘ contamination.’ If the o of Greek is prothetic, we 
may compare Lat. veru. 

gdrbha (embryo) dtXtpvs, d-d€\<p6s, ^pi<l>os. 


Perhaps the same root appears in gremium (greb-mium). We may 
also mention the Boeotian fiavd for ywfj : the form with the labial also 
appears in fivdopiai (for Pv-aofxai). 

In Arcadian, ^ represents a softened 5 as in (iWeiv. Sometimes it 
represents yi as in fie/fiwv (fitytoui^), d^tiCoJV (oKtyiwv), the velar guttural 
being affected by the following palatal 
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IV. Velar g labialised (g^), but with u preceding or follow- Labialised, 
ing, is in Greek y. 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

^ voveo (gv!oy-eo). 

h-y^~v 

yva\ov 


nexion 
with u. 


J vola (hollow of the 
j hand). 

Wolema (large pear). 
yvvfi beside Pavdj fivdaBcu. 


The soft palatal g is in Sanskrit y, in Greek y, in Latin g, Soft palatal 
under all circumstances. 


jdnu (knee) 

ybvv 

genu. 

^jambh (crush) 

y 6 ix<poiy yapL<pcu. 


*^aj ito drive) 

dya> 

ago. 

's/ rj (shine) 

dpyvpos 

argentum. 

V/y , raj (to reach) 

6 p€yco 

rego. 

^ marj i^to wipe) 

dpiKyoj 

mulgeo. 

jaran (old man) 

yipojv, ypavs. 


^jus (enjoy) 

7 €va> 

gustus. 


The unlabialised aspirated velar gh is in Sanskrit //, gh, in Aspirated 
Greek Latin after a nasal g. 

I.-E. *s/ ghed X**^^®/*®* pre-hendo. 

(for 

I.-E. konaji- Koyx^^ congius. 

The labialised aspirated velar is in Sanskrit h, gk ; in Labialised 
Greek 6 before i and f ; </) before o, r, 6^ 9 , labials and nasals ; 
elsewhere x J Latin initially f medially gu after a nasal, 

V between vowels, and perhaps b in the neighbourhood of r. 


gharmd 
hantiy ghn-anti 


Qipixus 
yi<pa (pKpm) 
<puvo5, Oeivof 
i-\axvs 
fipaxv^ 

e-qp, Aeol. <f>bP 

VVVX’OS 


formus. 

nivis, ninguit. 

-fendo. 

levis. 

brevis. 

ferus. 

unguis. 


The palatal aspirate gh is in Sanskrit b (jh)j Greek x> Palatal 
Latin k (or g after n). Aspirate. 
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The Den- 
tals. 


The La- 
bials. 


Greek. Latin. 

XitJuv* Si5(Txt/woy hiems, bimus(bihiinus). 

veho. 
humus. 


Sanskrit. 
himd (cold) 
*^vah (to carry) 

sdha (power) 
^/sprh (be eager) 
T.-E. angh~ 


dhas (distress) 


Xa/iat' (xwA^aO 

ffnipxoj, 
dyxh S.(raoy. 

XOpTOS 

XOphri 

dyxw 


hortus, cohors. 
hariolus (haruspex). 
ango. 


The hard dental / is unchanged in Greek and Latin : — ■ 

T/>€rs,T/)tToy, fri’Sy 1ertius\ to, r^os, rtoy, etc., to-t, to-ttts, turn, tarn., is-te, 
etc. ; T^pfjLwv, repfxa, rekos, terminus ; totos, TfiVcy, ravaos, tendo, tenuis. 

The soft dental d is unaltered in Greek and I.atin : — 

8^/ca, decern ; S/Scy^tt, Swpov, dono, donum ; bifo9, divus ; SapLou, 
d8(i/way, domare ; hiiKvvjxi, hUr), dico, indico, dicis {causa ') ; dvbdpcv, dbm, 
suadeo, sud{d)vis ; Baitdvrj, dapes, damnum ( - dap-nuni). 

We get however a certain number of cases in which a 
Greek h appears in Latin as /: — 

SaKpv, lacruma, old Latin dacruma ; eSos, solium beside sedco ; dSos, 
solum ; Sdrjp (daifrjp), levir. 

So dingiia in the grammarians beside lingua. Cf. adcps, aXutpap ; 
dSoySa, olere. 

The dental aspirate dk is in Greek 6. Latin, having no 
aspirates, represents it initially by /, medially by d, or in the 
neighbourhood oi r hy b '. — 

ri-OrjiJii, 0€-Tus,facio ; Brjkvs, $7j\dv, TiOrjvrj, feminayfelat'C ; atOcu, aesias, 
aedes\ yffO^oj, ^audeo ; yfiOfos viduus. 

Latin b answers to 9 in fpvBpos, ruber ; ovBap, ubcr ; fkevOepos, liber. 

The hard labial p is unchanged in Greek and Latin : — 

narrjp, pater ; ■nkrofiai, iriirroj, peto ; vvo's, 'nvOofiai, putris, putere ; 
TTvywVy TnJjf, TTvyp'f}, pugil, pugna ; vvp, irvip, pru-na, pruinre^ pru-ina ; 
TratJcy, iradpos, pau-cuSy pateper ; ntdii, im-pedire. 

In the prepositions ohy sub, ah, answering to the Greek 
fVi, vTTo, dird, the final p has become by a final p being 
unknown in Latin (except in volup for volupe), A final b is 
only found in these three words. 
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A Greek word containing tt was sometimes transliterated 
in Latin by b : thus Ennius used Bruges, Burrus to represent 
nvpp6s. So in Latin we have an interchange of p 
and b in potus beside btbo (Sk. pibdmi), etc. 

The soft labial b seems to have been almost unknown in 
the original language. It is very rare in Sanskrit; though 
common in Greek, it there originates mostly from g, F, or p. 
before a liquid ; it is uncommon in Latin, except as the 
rep^resentative of medial dh near r, medial bh or initial du. 

It may be original in p6\v^Sos, plumbum ; ^ si b-KiSpos, lubmcus, 
Kng. slip ; Tvp07i^ turba, Eng. thorp ; Eng. lop-eared. 

^ is a merely euphonic insertion between p and X or p in 

•qp-S'pOTOu, ypaprov — ptaripS-pio., — p€p-P-X€Tai, pfpeXrjrai — 

ap-0-poTo^, PporbSf dial, popros — plp-S-XenKa, tpoXov — dp-S-XafciaKco, 
dp-S-XdxTKM, paXaKos — yap-^-pos, ydpo9. 

Compare the corresponding insertion after v in do~d-p6s. 

In some words an initial Greek /S, mostly before liquids, 
represents a Latin / ; but ^ may itself represent an earlier 4>, 
as (pXvoj seems to be earlier than /3Xv&) : — 

0p4paj, premo ; pXvoj,Jluo; f^dfficavos^faseino. 

A Greek ^ represents 

(i.) an original Q (p. 53 ) ; 

(ii.) an original p before p and X — 

0XiTTaj, piXi ; Sporbs, mors ; PXw<tk<», cpoXov ; fipadvSy mollis (^myiy;is) ; 

(iii.) an original f in the Aeolic dialect — e,g.^ ^pbbov for 
fpobov before p, 

A Latin b represents an original du in 

Ixillum, duellum ; bis, duo, Sts ; bimus, dimus ; bonus, Old I^atin 
duonus. 

Indo-European bh has become in Greek the hard aspirated 
labial c^. Latin, having no aspirates, represents it initially 
\yyf, medially by b : — 

fpuvat, puisse I <j>pda(S(a, parcio <pvXXov, polium \ irfiOetv ( =</>ex^€tr), 
pdo ; po<p4oi), sorbeo ; dp<p€o, ambo ; d.p<pi, ambi ; dx<pb^, albus. 
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The Li- The liquid /, where non-sonant, is unchanged in Greek 
and Latin, except so far as it alternates with r\ and we 
need give only a few instances. 

In Greek a prothetic vowel often appears : — 

f-Xax'VS, levis ; -luo, so-lvo ; Aovcy, lavo ; A€ 7 a;, lego. 

Indo-European r is unchanged, but when initial always has 
a prothetic vowel in Greek. Few instances are required. 

dp^Bpov^ dpapiatto}, ar-muSy ar-tuSy ar‘7nentum ; dpdxvf}, aranea ; 
dpdojy dpovpa, aro, at'viwi; dird-fepoe, vcrrere\ op-vvpLi, orior\ opdcu, 
vereor. 

It cannot perhaps be decided whether the original language 
possessed both the liquids r and I or not; but if not, the 
balance of evidence is in favour of supposing r to be the 
original and I a subsequently developed sound. 

'I'heNasals. Indo-European is unchanged in Greek and Latin, and 
requires but little illustration. 

dv€pLos, animus \ gena\ eivarkp^Sy janiiriccs \ kui, elv, ty, in, 

hi- ter] kvvka, novem. 

Indo-European ??i is unchanged in Greek and Latin. 

fikaos {fi€6-ps), mcdius ; \ii\v, mensis ; prjrrjp, mater ; pLiy-wpi, misceo 
{tnig-sced) ; fioppLvpa}, murmur] fjLvia {fivc-ia), mus-ca. 

The nasal followed by a consonant is always assimilated 

to the character of that consonant ; e.g. it is guttural in 

quinque, cyKokea), dental in fWAXw, labial in einrodav. This is 
shewn even in the combination of distinct Vords ; e.g. eandeni 
• and the pronunciation of ttjpl noXiy, roy KoXnav, which is the 

spelling found in old inscriptions. 

i 

Alterna- We may notice that there are some cases in which hard 

lion of and soft or soft and aspirated consonants seem to alternate 

and aspi- ' in the same root, mostly when they are the final letters of a 

rated con- stem. Thus we find : 
sonants. 

wf}y-vvfii, pango, compages beside paciscor, pax. 
sea bo M aKandvrj. 

lambo „ 
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aripipw beside Aartfupiis. 

irvvha^ „ irv$fA.^v, 

iywj ego ,, Sk. aham. 

This alternation has not yet been explained. 


Spirants are sounds in the utterance of which the mouth Spirants, 
channel is so far narrowed that the stream of breath sounds 
against the sides of the passage. They consist of the hard, 
dental spirant s and the soft 2; the soft palatal spirant (or y); 
the labial spirant w, in Greek f , which cannot be distinguished 
from the consonantal u. 

The soft spirant z is usually represented in Greek by the The Sibi- 
same symbol o- as the hard j. In the dialects how^ever we ^ 
find it sometimes represented by in The 

nature of the spirant depends on the following sound. Before 
hard sounds it is before soft sounds it is 2. 

Initial hard s remains before consonants : 


lants s and 


(T/fOroy, scutum ; scabies ; a-arip-aj stella for *sier-la ; 

crarosj status. 

Initial s before vowels becomes in Greek the hard breathing, 
in Latin remains j : 

tSos, sedeo ; apicr]^ sarpo ; cirra, septem ; €W€(r$ai, se^uor; ijfju-f semi- ; 
sagire ^ praesagus ; eyos (cViy teal y4a)f senex. 

Initial o- before vowels in Greek, where it remains, is the 
relic of a group of consonants, e.g. o-€U(i) =r o-o-euo) V qieu, 
ae^opLai = (raXevco = crfdKfvo). Sometimes initial 

a-f = su is represented in Greek by the rough breathing, 
e.g. ^ 8 vs suad-H-Sy l^"=^sueks. 

Medial hard s remains before consonants {ks, gs, written 

l x), 

la-ri, es-t ; ex ; axis. 

Between vowels in Greek, cr becomes the rough breathing 
and disappears : where it remains it 

(i) is the reduction of cro-, e.g. fica-os =. fiitrcros. 
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(2) Represents an original n, e.g. = (jxins, <i>d(ri = 

<j>avTty TvirTov<ra =: rvTTToi/Ti^a, 

(3) Is due to analogy, e.g. /3ov-cri keeps its a- like 6pi^i{= 
6pLK~Cri), 

Rhotacism. In Latin intervocalic .r becomes r, a change known as 
' Rhotacism, Nearly all cases of .r between vowels stand for 
an earlier ss after a long vowel ; e. g. Cicero wrote caussa. 
Comparing Greek, where s disappears, with Latin where it 
becomes r, we have vv6s nurus, I6s virus, ovara auris, y€Povs{ = 
y€V€cros) generis, Movcratu (= xMovorao-o)!^) Musarum. The date of 
this chdnge from j to r between vowels is usually thought to 
be fixed by Cicero, ad Fam. 9. 21, where he says that L. 
Papirius, cos. b. c. 336, was the first to change his name 
from Papisius to Papirius. The question is not however 
finally settled, and in some words, e.g. miser, the ^ is kept at 
all periods. 

*9 also passes into r before m, n, v, g, as in 

ver-na, Ves-ta ; veter-nus, (troi) ; Car-mena, for Casniena ; 

fur-vus,fus-ctis ; Miner-va, pivea- {ptvos) ; diiu'-nus, nudhis itertius ) ; 
hodier-nus, dies. 

A final s never becomes r in Latin by phonetic law ; arbor, 
melior, etc, are due to the analogy of the intervocalic j (= r) 
in the oblique cases, and hoiios, lepos are the common forms 
in Cicero. 

This fact has an important bearing on the final -r of the 
passive, wdiich cannot therefore come from the ~s of the 
reflexive. 

The Di- It is possible to distinguish between the semivowel i and 
gamma. palatal Spirant^ (or 7), but it is not possible to make any 

distinction between the labial u and the digamma. The old 
grammarians represented the sound of the digamma by ov. 
This ov was pronounced almost or entirely in the same way 
as the semivowel u, and corresponds to the sound of the 
English w» 
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7"he evidence for the existence of the digamma is its 
appearance in a dialect or in a cognate language, or the fact 
that it is necessary for the scansion of the Homeric poems. 

We find the F extant in numbers of inscriptions, especially 
Dorian. Thus the Doric f iWt, fetW* correspond to the Attic 
{F)ftKO(ri, feVoy to €rof, Latin vefus, to cf, Latin sex^ I.-E. 
smx^ and so on. Though called by Quintilian the digamma 
Aeolicum, it is not found in the later Lesbian inscriptions, and 
in the poems of Alcaeus and Sappho is represented by ^ 
before p {^paKos, Horn. paKos, for FpaKos, etc.). 

In the Homeric poems the digamma is no longer found In Homer, 
represented by a special written symbol. Partly it has dis- 
appeared altogether, but left traces of its presence in the 
lengthening of a short vowel or in the existence of an other- 
wise impermissible hiatus; partly it has coalesced with a 
preceding vowel into a diphthong, and is then written v. 

Thus ''Aidos bcside''Ai 5 oy = ’A/^45os {'Avisos) ; <pd€a beside <pdos — (paF^a 
(ipav€a) ; andiparf = diroFcpcrr} {dnovfpaT))^ cf. diravpas, dvfpvaav, dviaxoi, 
rakavpiuos, iva 5 € (p. 43), where v stands for the sound of F> 

Initial F disappears in Greek, but is often represented by Initial f. 
the aspirate. In Latin we find v, 

F'ucaTi (Dor.), vigiuti\ "vagus 'y velhis, cf. wool; 

F^dO-qs, F^v~vvpi, vestis'y yreo'7rf/>os, vesper; F^op ver; Foi/tos, 

vicuSy cf. wick; /^(A/acrou, volvo, cf. wallow; eFo^ira, volupy 

voluptas; /^erros, Fi>4^, vox; video, cf. wit; F^'^P^y F^P^^f 

vcr-bum, ci. word ; /^cVos, vetuSy cf. wether. 

Medial F disappears in Greek or is represented by v Medial F- 
coalescing with another vowel into a diphthong. In Latin 
it is V. 

AiFb^, Jovis ; ^oFoSy bovis ; kv-vlF^^ novem; viF^^i novus; AC(5/^fXos, 
cavus ; los, t€os, suus, — Old Latin sovos, tovos ; viduus. 

Initial su always loses F Greek and sometimes o- Initial s^^. 
also. In Latin we get sometimes j, sometimes su ; and it is 
probable that originally s was used when the preceding word 
ended with a consonant, while su was kept when the pre- 
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ceding word ended with a vowel and the double sound was 
therefore easily pronounceable. 

(o’/^dSvy), simvis, suadeo, English sweet. We have the double 
form savium and suavium from the same root. 

An initial sm becomes in Latin so^ in 

soror for si^esor, cf. sister, Germ. Schwester. 

sorex, Greek v/Mzf. 

sodalis, Greek t6os for 

socer, Greek kicvpos for aft/cvpos. 

somrms for suepnus, Greek uiri/oy, cf. sopor. 

The Spiritus asper appears in Greek as the representative 
of a lost s, f or i. The sign of the rough breathing was 
in the earliest times 0 , but in the Ionic alphabet this 
symbol was given the value of an ^-sound. When the Ionic 
alphabet was adopted in Attica, the sign for h was dropped, 
and the spiritus asper accordingly no longer stood upon the 
same level as the other consonants. The lonians bear wit- 
ness to a weakness of distinction between the rough and 
smooth breathing, since they do not aspirate a preceding 
tenuis before an aspirated vowel in cases of elision, but write, 
e. g. an ov, KUTobos, etc. The Alexandrians adopted [- as the 
sign of the rough breathing. 

An initial rough breathing in Greek represents — 

(1) An original j- in — 

e, ov, 01, snus, se ; cSoy, sedeo] apnrj, sarpo ; septem. 

(2) An original f in — 

rjKos, vailus \ tvvvfii, vestis ; tantpos, vesper \ karia, Vesta. 

In other cases the f is represented before vowels by the 
spiritus lenis (p. 61). 

(3) An original i in — 

tis, Sanskrit ; v/wjjy, sj'umau ; v(rpuvrj,jfudk- ; vfius, j^ufman. 

Before an initial v the aspirate regularly appears, even 
where there was no original initial consonant, e.g. — 

^Swp, Sanskrit uddn ; vir6, dpa ; vnkp, updri ; {/(TTfpos, dttara. 
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In some cases an aspirate appears simply on the analogy of 
cognate or related forms. Thus the Doric Attic rj/artc, 
owes its rough breathing to and ^orat, Sk. aste, to the 
analogy of ffo/xai a/ sed. 

The alternation of rough and smooth breathings in the Altema- 
same or cognate words may in part be explained by the law rough and 
by which not more than one aspirate is allowed in the same smooth 
word. The root of is segh-, which would regularly pro- 
duce hut the first aspirate is dropped because of the 
following X- *^he future how'ever the second aspirate is 
lost and the first rc-appears in Similarly one termination 
of the imperative is -6l but \vBri-6i is altered into 

\\)6riTi. I'his may explain why from the root sed we have 
cfo^at, cSos, ifci) (o-t-o-S-o)), as well as €da<j>os, €b(6\ov. 

An original o- between two vowels, as we have seen, dis- 
appears, but only by first becoming the rough breathing, so 
that the change is the same as we have seen taking place 
with initial cr. Therefore an original sutdos will become in 
Greek Afldosj genitive the nominative may have 

given rise to the genitive to iSof. 

Similarly the original prehx s?n- becomes d- when there is 
an aspirate in the following syllables, as in dSeX^ds, oXo^of, 
but d- when there is no following aspirate, as in anas^ ima^. 

Forms like dydXaKTof, aTrefioy, aOpoos are due to confusion. 

In some cases however the variation can be referred to no 
such general law, but must be ascribed to a difference of 
dialect, as in the Homeric ouXos, ovpof, ^/iop, apa^a beside 
the Attic oXoff, dpos, d/xafa, where aspiration may be due 
to crasis with the article. 

Attic Epic 'qikios, cf. dvr-'^Ktos; Attic tniro^, Lat. equus^ cf. 

A({>K-i7nTos ; Attic cewy, Epic are also instances of variation. 

N in Latin is the regular representative of an Indo- ll in Latin 
European gh, and perhaps bh^ dh at the beginning of a 
word. 
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Medially between vowels it is^ commonly lost, and so we 
have vemens and vehemens] 7iil and nihil \ prendo^ probeo, 
praebeo and prehendo^ prohibeo^ praehibeo^ etc. It is also lost, 
e.g. in:— 

meio — meihio^ Greek dpLix^tv ; a{o=^ahiOf Greek fjx-o.v€; nivis^ 
^lihiiis, Greek vi<pa] brevis — brehi^is^ Greek iSpaxvs. 

The aspirate however was as unstable a sound in Latin as 
in Greek or in modern English. In some words, wLere it 
ought to appear, it is never found, e.g. in anser, which a com- 
parison of English gander, shews ought to be hanser. In 
other cases the spelling with or without the h is almost 
equally well authenticated, as in harena beside arena, hedera 
beside edera. But on the whole the tendency of Latin is to 
insert the aspirate irregularly. We are told that in the 
second century after Christ bonus , sepulchrum, lacJiruniae, 
chenturio became common ; and much earlier Catullus ridi- 
cules the custom in the well-known epigram — 

Chommoda dipebat si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere et insidias Arrius hinsidias, 

♦ * ♦ * * 

Hoc misso in Syriam requierunt omnibus aures, 

Cum subito affertur nuntius horribilis, 
lonios fluctus postquam illic Arrius issct 
Jam non lonios esse sed Ilionios. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Combinations of Sounds. 

Now that we have dealt with the different simple sounds 
in Greek and Latin it remains to consider the combinations 
of those sounds in words. This has been partly touched 
upon in speaking of the diphthongs, which are composed of 
sounds originally distinct but have come to be uttered in a 
single emission of the breath. 

In the original Indo-European language Hiatus^ that is the Hiatus, 
contact of two neighbouring vowels without contraction, was 
inadmissible. For example, from Sanskrit we are able to see 
that where suffixes beginning with a vowel were added on to 
stems ending in a vowel, contraction took place, or if the 
vowel were i or an intervening semivowel was developed. 

Thus J^ 2 it.patr-i-uSy Gk. naTp-i-os allow of hiatus between / and 
Uj and I and o, whereas in Sanskrit we find pitr4ya-s where 
a^ has been developed between / and a. Like Sanskrit the 
original language did not admit of hiatus and, wherever we 
find it in Greek and Latin, these languages have deviated 
from the parent speech. 

I. VOWEL COMBINATIONS. 

I. In Greek, although there are frequent instances of hiatus, Contrac- 
as for instance in ^<of, eap^ Xeiov, oKriKoay yet, more frequently, 
neighbouring vowels contract into a single sound, whether a Greek, 
long vowel or diphthong. 

F 
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Thus taking the short vowels, those of the same quality, 
contract, e. g. — 

a + a = a, e.g. Xa-as, Xas. 

€ + € = «, e.g. <ra<p^-€Sj ffa<pus, 

0 + 0 ou, e. g. 1'01/s. 

Vowels of different quality contract, e.g, — 

a + € ae d, e. g. opd-erat^ dpdrai, 
a + o i= o>, e.g. </)a-os, ^cos. 

€ + a i 

( =^d, e.g. 6 aT€<L^ bard. 
e 4- o *= ou, e.g. 06O/cv5tS?;s, ©oi/^i/S/St/s. 

We must distinguish, as we have already seen (p. 34), the « and ou 
which are’ the result of contraction from the original diphthongs €i and 
ov. Secondary diphthongs which arise from contraction, or from com- 
pensatory lengthening as in the case of rovs for rors and els for though 
written the same as the original diphthongs €i and ou, were not identical 
with them in sound. The genuine diphthongs ei and ov are always so 
written on inscriptions, but the spurious diphthongs a and ou, which rose 
out of contraction or compensatory lengthening, are written in the earliest 
inscriptions as € and o, e g. lucu for eTmt and St/z^o for 5?7/*ou, and were 
sounded as a long narrow e and 0, while ct and ou, which represented 
original diphthongs, were more open sounds. 

Contraction in Greek frequently results from the disap- 
pearance of an original spirant or semivowel. 

Thus i has disappeared in — 

<f)iKw; ^Epfie-i-as^ Epic ‘Epfictas, Attic ^Epfxrjs, 

The digamma or u has fallen out in — 

Trau-^w, ira/co ; K\ffi- 70 s,K\€iT 6 s; Zof-tvai, Sovyai. 

An intervening a- has disappeared in — 

yive-c-oSf y^vovs ; TcXc-o'-tu, tcXco;, tcXw. 

Sometimes the spirant disappears without being followed by contrac- 
tion, as, for instance, in veos for v€fos, trXico for and so also in 

& 7 JP, hwia, 'H/ja/tX^ous, and others. In such cases it is worth noticing 
that one of the two vowels is generally accented. 

Shortening 2. In Greek we find long vowels shortened before a semi- 

of long vowel combined with a consonant. Thus Greek Zeuir answers 
vowels. 

to Sanskrit dydU-s and this points to I.-E. dieiis. Other in- 
stances are iSoOf answering to and I.-E. ^dus^ TrXfiarof 
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from f pli as in irifi-n\r)-fjLi, and tirirois answering to Sk. 
dgvdis. , 

3. We find a metathesis of the original quantity of neigh- Metathesis, 
bouring vowels in — 

l<rT€a)r€S for iarrjfore^; redviofres for r€0vr}foT€s; ScLffi^ius for / 3 a- 
ffiKrjos (Epic) ; ^aaiXia for PaaiXrjd (Epic). 

In the Attic v€a)v and €ws the first vowel has been shortened 
as compared with the Epic vr)Siv and rjm. 

Combination of Vowels in Latin. 

1. Contraction results from the loss of a semivowel i or u Contrac- 
or occasionally of h) monete for moneiete^ Sk. mdndyate\ 

for trdes^ Sk. trayas ; a7naraM for amaveram ; nil for nihil. 

eo, ea, io remain uncontracted {mone{i)Of mone{i)am, audi{i)o) 
as does ae when the second vowel carries the accent, as e. g. 
aenus, contrasted with aes, Sk. dyas. 

In composition a short vowel is elided before a long, as 
nullus for ne-ullus. But a short vowel unaccented contracts 
with a preceding vowel {dego for deagd). 

2. Shortening of long vowels takes place, as in Greek, Shortening 

when the long vowel is followed by a semivowel and a con- 

^ ^ vowels. 

sonant, e. g. naufragus {navis), ventus (cf. dfevr- but drjcn). The 
first of two consecutive vowels is regularly shortened in clas- 
sical times {rh\ fidei) except in genitives of the 5th declen- 
sion when a is preceded by i {diiC), In some cases we get 
a variation of quantity {fio but fieri, illius and illius). 

3. Originally short vowels were pronounced long before Lengthen- 

{ingens, Inferior, dgmen, dignus), but this is not 
borne out in all cases by the evidence of the Romance 
languages. 

11. VOWELS AND SEMIVOWELS. 

I . Short vowels are lengthened in Greek by way of com- Loss of 
pensation for the loss of a Nasal or Liquid. Thus where 

F 2 
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a double Nasal or Liquid is reduced to a single, short a 
is lengthened to d or 17 in Attic or Ionic. 

Lesbian ardKkd^ Attfc (Tr^krj — Lesbian Att. ijiJLfts — vaaa = itavaa 

— dkk'^kouv = (iXA-oAXwi/ — 

Nasals and 2. Where an original <r combined with a nasal or liquid 
witW.* X disappears, the Lesbian dialect doubles the nasal or liquid, 
while in Attic the vowel is lengthened in compensation for 
the loss of (T. 

klitv-ffay Lesbian kfitwa, Att. ^fxciva. 

fxijv-aos, Lesbian firjyvos, Att. firjvds. 

Xetr-Xtot, Lesbian j 

<f)a«r-VQs, Lesbian <p6,€VP0s, Att. (pa^tvos. 

Short o is lengthened (p. 66) in Attic as compensation for 
the loss of a nasal in 

Attic vndpxovffaPj Cretan vwdpxovaap. 

„ TotJy, „ t 6 vs ,- 

„ povaay ,, fxov-ri~a. 

Loss of 3. The disappearance of the digamma leaves no trace in 
digamma, Lesbian w^e find a compensatory doubling of the 

consonant, and in Ionic and Doric a lengthening of the 
vowel. Thus digamma disappeared after d, X, p, v, in the 
following cases amongst others which might be given. 

Kopfa, Ionic Kovprjy Doric Kwpa, Att. nSpr]. 

dopfos, „ dovpus^ ,, dop6s. 

OkfoSf „ Ovkos, „ 0 \ 09 . 

Similarly 

Lesb. 8kppa, Ion, ddprj, Att. dipij, 

„ „ ^cVds. 

„ yopva, „ yovpa, „ y6ya~7a. 

In all the above instances « and ov which arise from com- 
pensatory lengthening are, like the « and ov which arise 
from contraction, to be distinguished from the original diph- 
thongs ei and ov. 

Vowels and Semivowels in Latin. 

Original e/. The combinations of vowels with u have been already 
treated under Diphthongs. 
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An original el becomes ol (ul) except before / and i. 

volo, velim, vellem. colo (for qnelo) : Inquilinus. 

volvo: 

But an initial cei^ gel remain, {cekr^ gelu), 
becomes uo. 

vomo, fefiioj. 

But ^ was by a later change reestablished, at any rate 
in close syllables, and we get ves/ts ves/a, verhum : 

cf. vicus (veieus), vinum (veinum\ beside Foiicos, foivos^ etc. 

The ordinary rules governing the treatment of unaccented Unaccent- 
vowels, and of vowels in composition must be looked for in vowels, 
the grammars. But we may call attention to one or two 
points. 

Latin possessed certain intermediate sounds not exactly 
represented by any letter, and consequently sometimes in-. 
dicated by one character, sometimes by another, maximus 
beside maxumus represents the modified u sound, for which 
Claudius invented a special character; vitulus beside vetus 
perhaps a similar sound intermediate between e and i. 

A similar theory seems required to account for the alterna- 
tion of 0 and ei^ e and i which we have noted above (p. 34). 

The doubling of short i and of short u was avoided : 
abi-eiis contrasts with boni-tas, mortuos (post-Augustan 
77ioriuus) with dominus. 

Lastly, it is probable that e and 0 preceding the original 
accent became d-, cf. ratis and c-pcT-jLios, vas (for vadis) and 
a-ffS-\op^ magnUs and /ueyay, salves and solidus, 

engy oncy ong become respectively mg, unc, ung. lingo 
Tcy-yco — uncus oyKos — unguis ow$ (I.-E. ongk^). Also before gn 
e becomes i in ignis for ngnis, Sk. agni, dignus V dec. 

An original ri and probably also ro and ru in an un- 
accented syllable become er. Thus certus beside Kpiros, 
cervus beside Kpios, acerbus for ^acribus, sacerdos for sacro-dos, 
ierreo for irosHo, a causative of Tpi{a)<a, Hence also nomina- 
tives of the 2nd declension like ager for agros. 
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Finally, we may notice the tendency of vowels on either 
side of / to assimilate, which produces simulo but similis, 
alacer instead of alecer^ calamitas but incolumis^ etc. (p. 38). 

III. CONSONANTAL COMBINATIONS. 

1. Two consecutive mutes in Greek are assimilated to one 
another, that is, they must both be hard, soft or aspirate. 

Thus before t 

passes to l/f-ros; i3a<^-ros to Bair-T6i ; \€k€y-Tai to ki\€K-Tou. 

Before d 

TT\€K-Sr)v passes to rrXiy-drjv^, /tpvir-brjv to kmypa^-drjv to 

kmypAp-Srjv. 

Before aspirates 

k‘irk€K-0r)v passes to lrr\kx~0r}^ ( tvit-Oijv to Mcp-Orjv; vvkt o\r]v to 
vix^' '6\rjv. 

These last three instances represent a change of writing, 
and not a real change of pronunciation. 

2. Before a following r or 6 another dental becomes 
0-, e.g. 

dirar-Tos passes to &ira(r-Tos ; i5-re to ta-T€ ; irfiraO-rai to irkirfiff-rai ; 
iif!€vd~9r]v to k\piva-6r}v ; €v€i$~6rjv to kTreiff-Srjv. 

Dentals appear to pass into cr before ft, but this is not the 
fact, as we can see from eper-/xd?, old-fia and TrvO-firjv, Cases 
where they appear to do so must be explained by analogy. 
Thus td-fi€v is turned into la-ficu to ipake it follow the 
analogy of ttr-rt, mirvO-fiai into 7re7rvo--/iat to make it like 

ireirviT-Tai,. 

According to rule, or before ft should disappear. It does 
so in ei-ftt for eV-ftt, fi-fta for €cr-fia, 5-fiai for ijcr-ftat. But some- 
times this or has been restored before the ft, to make the word 
resemble other forms of the same tense which have o*, e.g. ci- 
fiev has passed into cVfieV like cVrf, el^ca-fiepos (cf. fw-fia) into 
cfaxr-fteVos to make it like cfaxr-rat, and similarly in many 
other instances. 

3. Mutes combine with semivowels in the following ways. 
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Original Greek -n changes into -<rt in dida>-iTi, Myov-m, Semi- 
jrXou-o-tor, Xv-ms, except after <r as in ea-n, iriiT-Tis, irvtr-nt. vowels. 

«, xi, ri pass to (r<r, Attic tr. 

Ki in ijffffojv = cf. fjKHOra. 

Xfva’aoj = XtiiK’icJt cf. \€v/c-6s. 

Xi in y\(t>(T(ra «* yXwx-tay cf. ykojx-h^ 

^p6.(Taoiv = 0paX‘tw^ cf. ^pax‘VS. 

7 Xi in Saraou == dyx^iOVy cf. dyx-i> 

kkkaaaiv s= l\ayx~io)v^ cf. kkiyx-icrros. 

Ti in cf xc/>^<*''»’”0?. 

piiKiaaa » cf. piiKir-os. 

6i in Kopvaaoj = Kopvd-iojy cf K6pv6~€s. 

The Attic tt seems to be of subsequent origin to o-o-, for 
in some cases, e. g. Auo-o-a (madness), the ora can be proved 
from Sanskrit to come from the original language. The 
sound of TT was probably spirant in its nature, as we may 
see from 'AtOIs beside 'Attikt), 

bi and yi pass to as in 

Zcvs = Ai€vs^ Sanskrit dyads, Lat. dies. 

X<iA.afa ~ grando. 

Ion. /X€f(Wi' = fiey-iojt', cf. p.€y-iaTos. 

<pv(a = <pvy~ia, cf. c-^vy-oy. 

4. Other phenomena which occur in the combination of 
sounds in words in Greek are Pr of bests , Epenthesisy Dis- 
similation, and very rarely Metathesis, 

Prothesis is the name given to the appearance of an in- Prothesis, 
determinate vowel 'at the beginning of a word. This vowel 
appears as a, e or o, principally before liquids and nasals. 

Before p, as, for instance, in i-pv0p6s, Lat. ruber. 

Before A in a-\d<po}, beside kiir-a and in c-Aoxv?, Lat. levis. 

Before p in d-fivva), Lat. munio. 

Before f in k-eiKoai for IfuKoai, Lat. viginti ; d-v^dveu, Epic d-f£cy for 
dfi^Qi, Lat. veg-eo. 

Epentiiesis occurs where the semivowel i influences a Epenthesis. 
preceding syllable ending in Vy /*, p, o- or The semi- 
vowel i disappears, and an « is developed in the preceding 
syllable, which is thus made more palatal in sound. 
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<pay-w passes to <l>odvw ; dtcv-top to aTxvou ; StavoTV-ia to ^icriroiva. 

And similarly with fxeXtum, o-coTfipa, polpa, and others. 

In Kpeio-aav, there is no Epenthesis as we can see 
from the Ionic forms Kp€(ra-<Dv, The ft of Kpeltraroiv and 

^fifwi/ has been introduced rather on the analogy of such 
comparatives as 

Dissimilaiion is most common with aspirates, as e. g. in 

TiOrjpi for OiBrjpi ; MBero for itpvOero ; ercupov for kBacpop. 

•The aspirates are changed because of the Greek rule 
which permitted of only one aspirate in a word (p. 63). 

Metathesis is very rare. The consonants appear to change 
their places in rlK-roi for Tt-T/c-ra), and in crKin^Topai as com- 
pared with Latin spec-io. 

Consonantal Combinations in Latin. 

The only initial combinations allowed in Latin are those 
of a spirant followed by a mute, two spirants, and a mute and 
semivowel. In any other combination one or more letters 
are dropped. 

Thus a comparison of sternuo with indpvvpai shews that 
the original stem was psternu-, and tilia seems to correspond 
to TTTeXea, 

I. In many cases a stem beginning with s followed by a 
mute appears both with and without the sibilant in different 
forms. Thus <• 

tego, (TTiyw — tibia, arfiPw — cutis, kvtos — scutum, ckvtos — torus, 
aropivvvpi — parens, airapvds. 

It is suggested that originally the s was only lost whea the 
preceding word ended with a mute, so that the block of 
consonants thus coming together would have been unpro- 
nounceable. The same principle may underlie the loss of a 
final s so common in Latin poetry up to the time of Cicero. 
If quiescit stands, as seems probable, for squiescit^ ^ confectus 
quiescit ^ would naturally become confectu quiescit^ as it does in 
the well-known line of Ennius : ‘ nunc senio confectu quiescit! 
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2. Initial su sometimes passes into x, probably again only Initial sy.. 
in the first instance when the final preceding consonant made 

it necessary. 

suavis, suadeo, Greek ((Tf)dhvs — siiesco, Greek ^0os. 

But 

serenus, Greek creAas {(Tfekas ) — se, Greek € for afi, 

3. An original dental, hard, soft, or aspirated, followed by Double 

/, becomes xx, which after a long vowel is written x. Dentals. 

This is the explanation of the past participles in -x«x, the 
original termination being, as in Greek, -^us. 

Hence, mit-tus passes to mtssus ; sctd-tus to sctssus ; jUdh-tus to 
Jussus^ but vTd-tus to vTsus j caed-tus to caesus ; vicenUiimus to vicen- 
simus. vicesimus. 

lapsus y etc., instead of lap-tuSy is the result of analogy. 

The same combinations before r become x/r, e.g. 

rod-trum passes to rostrum \ tond’trix to tonstrix\ pedet-tris to 
pedestris. 

4 . Medial combinations of mutes of a different character Medial 
either assimilate, as mostly in composition, or one is dropped 

and the preceding vowel lengthened, as in fibula {figo), posti- 
cus {posiid~ea)y etc. But little is as yet certain on this subject. 

5. Medial combinations of spit;ants before a soft mute Medial 
or voiced consonant lose the spirant ; the preceding vowel, 

if accented, is long ; if unaccented, is short. 

Isdem passes to idem ; ausdire (cf. auris) to aiidire. But sdtisne 
passes to sdtin ; videsmus (Sk. avcdisma) to vidimus. 

6. Initial di becomes y, at any rate in Jupiter y Sk. Dydus. Mutes and 

Initial du becomes h in helium, bis. vSemi- 

^ ' vowels. 

Initial xw, sn lose the x, as a^v does always and <rfx some- 
times in Greek. 

mica, fjuKpos, ajjLiKp6s; nix, Engl, snow; morderCy ( 7 /ie/> 5 -v( 5 s, Engl. 
smart, 

-sr- medially becomes -br-y as in funeh-ris {Junes-) y conso- 
hrinus {con-sosr-inusy from the stem of soror), etc. 

stl- becomes apparently successively scl-y x/-, and The 
spellings x//fx, sclis, and Its are all found. 
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A mute before a semi-vowel in the middle of a word is 
los^ and the preceding vowel lengthened: 

plla for pig-la {pingd)\ contdminare, cf. ta-n-go] jununtum^ cf. 
jUgum. 

^ sl^ sn lose the sibilant, and the preceding vowel is long, if 
accented. 

pone for posne, cf. pos-t ; querella for queri-slOf but querl-mSnia ; 
culina for coc-sUna. 

-dn- become -nd-, 

pando for pat-no^ cf. pateo\ mendax for menl-nax, cf. meni-ior; 
amandus for amant-nus. 

r and I assimilate a following spirant. 

ferre for fcr-se ; verrerCy cf. diro-fepa-y ; velle for vel-se. 

A mute or spirant between two semivowels is lost. 

urna for urcna (urceus ) ; cemuus for cersnuus (cf. iy-ndpo-ios). 

7 . The admissible combinations of final consonants will 
be found in any grammar, and to this we must refer for a list 
of the more obvious phenomena of assimilation, etc. 

One or two other phenomena may be classified here. 

The dislike to more than one liquid of the same kind in 
a word is common both to Latin and Greek. In Greek we 
have 8pv(paKTOS for ^pv(l>paKTOs, dpyaXios from rtXyof, iXTTwprj but 

In Latin the suffixes -ah's, -culum alternate with the suffixes 
-ariSy -crum, according as the preceding syllables contain r or 
/. Thus 

exemplaris, altaria, salutarisy but fatalis, venalisy etc. 
involu-crunty simula-cruniy h\xi pulceVy ridiculuSy etc. 

Cf. also Parilia from PaleSy and the complete loss of the 
liquid in praestigiae [s/ringo). 

Where two similar syllables follow one another, one tends 
to be lost both in Greek and Latin. Thus 

dp{<l>t)<popevSy Klv{rfj)rwp, naAa(/uo)^iJ8i7?, 
tru{ct)cidare, vene{ni)Jiciumy nutri{tri)cisj etc. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Vowel-gradation and Accent. 

Vowel-gradation or Ablaut is the general name for all The mean- 
differences of quantity, quality, and accent of the vowels in 
any syllable of a root or suffix, which are due to distinctions gradation, 
existing already in the primitive Indo-European language. 

By a root we understand that element of unity containing 
the main meaning which is found common to a group of 
related words, when we have analysed them into their dif- 
ferent parts. For instance, the common element or root of 
dK~(OK’rj, aK-pofj u^<ov, acus^ acer , axis, is V ak, which contains 
the general idea of * sharpness.' 

When and under what circumstances, if ever, roots were 
used as words we cannot determine. The derived languages 
are, as the parent speech was, inflexional, and roots are not 
found existing as separate words, but are only obtained by 
abstracting that element which is common to a group of 
words related to one another. 

Now upon what principle are we to find common elements Theory of 
in groups of words, both for the original as well as for 
derived languages ? For instance in the Greek language, if 
we take the groups /3aXXfiv, /ScXoj, pdKiiv — orcXXo), aroXrjt 
(TToKrivai, we shall find that the roots usually given in diction- 
aries and grammars are a/ / 3aX and a/ otcX. Now fiaX and 
V areX are bases of the present stem and do not explain the 
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iSoX-, 3«X- or orroX-, oraX- of Other tenses. How are we to 
find a single root which shall be common to all the parts 
of /SaXX© and (rreXX® and their derivatives ? Or, again, in the 
case of y6v~os, ycV-os, ^i-yv-o/iai, -yc-'ya-fie*/, what is the element 
of unity common to them all ? 

Strong and ^ It does not seem possible always to discover a single root 
Ro^ or unity for a group of words. Roots present themselves 
under two main forms, the /V/ or Strongs and the Reduc ed 
The full form is distinguished by having the 
vowels e_oxJit. as e. g. in AfiV-o), Xe-AotTr-a, or by having a long 
vowel, as e. g. in The weak is distinguished by the 

absence of e or o, as e. g. in t-Xm-ovj or by having a short 
vowel, as e. g. in ep-p^-TjUy €-\a^ov. 

Classifica- The best way of classifying roots is to divide them into 
Rootl^ the following classes : 

I. Roots which end in a semivowel (f, u, m, n, r, /). 

II. Roots containing a semivowel followed by a con- 
sonant. 

III. Roots not containing a semivowel, and ending in a 
consonant. 

IV. Such roots as o-rd, d<o in Greek, which do not fall 
under any of the other three heads. 

All the roots which can be classed under one of the first 
three heads contain, or once contained, in some forms the 
vowels e or o. and are then said to be s^^ong or full roots. 
In other forms these vowels have disappeared, and the roots 
are then called weak or reduced. 

For instance, under class I will come the roots of the verb 
yl^yp’-ofiaiy viz. ytp as in ykv'-osy 's/ yop as in ydp-osy A/yv as in 
yi^yp^opaiy and V ya as in yi-ya-pcp. Of these, yep and yop 
are strong, Vyv and Vya are weak. The only difference 
between V " yv and V ya is, of course, that yv- appears before a 
vowel, while yu- (which is for yn) appears before a consonant, 
the a representing the nasal sonant. 

Under class II will come the roots of such a verb as 
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\fLTr-u>y \iz. ^/\otiT^ which are strong, and v^Xtir, which 

is weak. Another instance is SfpK-o/xoi, with its strong 
^/bepK and ^/hopKy and its weak V^poK which stands for 

Class III is represented by the strong VTrer and V ttot of 
TTer-o^at and Tror-pos, while tiie weak \/ ttt appears in e-7rr- 
oprjv. 

It must be remembered that in the first two classes of the 
above, the sounds r, /, n stand on the same fooling as i 
and u. They are semivowels, that is, consonants before 
vowels and sonant before consonants (p. 22). 

The variation between the full and the weak roots was Strong and 
originally accompanied by a change of accentuation. Where ^^0^5 
the accent rested on the root-syllable there was a full root, as 
in 7 r€i 6 -oiv : where the accent did not rest on the root-syllable 
there was a weak root, as in mB-wv, There are only a few 
instances in Greek, because the system of accentuation has 
altered from the original accentuation of the parent language. 

For instance, oi 5 -a has a full root in the singular, but a weak 
root in the plural id-p€v. Now according to the original 
accentuation we should have oid-a, *ld-p€v (p. 137). 

We must give up the idea of finding one single form of 
the root for all words which are related to one another. In 
XftTT-Q), Xe-XoiTT-a, e-Xi7r-ov there are three roots, and, so far as 
we know, always have been. We do not know why X«7r- 
differs from Xoitt-, the other strong root ; we only know that 
it does so. Of Xt7r-, the weak form, we know that originally 
the chief accent of the word uic. nor rest upon it. 

Some words have only two roots, one strong, one weak, as 
for instance in i-orrj-pi the strong root is o-ra-, the weak crra- 
as in L^ara-pep, 

In the same way we have 

ri-6r}-pi, Tl~$€~p€v, 

^l-hcti-pi, 5 /- 5 o -/ x €»'. 

The difference between strong and weak lies in the quan- 
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tity of the v6wel. As in the previous cases, the strong root 
originally bore the accent, the weak did not. 

The Gradations of vowels in roots are classified in six 
series according to the vowel which is shown in the second, 
or, as it is called, Middle degree. We thus get the six series 
df a, a, 0 . In each series there may be three degrees, 
but they are not always found. 

± me megieeo mie c-oeiieo cue a.o i \ jh\jyvo , 


Degree I. 
L-E. 0 
dreek oj 
Latin 0 


Degree II. 
e 

V ' 

e 


Degree III. 

€ or a. 

d. 


*ddhe 


ri-Orj-fU 

dv 6 ,~ 0 rj-fxa 


Ti ' 6 €- fJL € V . 

(- 6 €-fl€V. 

Ti-Oe-fiau 


Degree I of the root appears in the English doom, Anglo-Saxon ddm. 
The third degree of this series appears often as € in Greek but in I^tin as 
a. Both € and a represent the I.-E. a, and it is possible that in such a 
form as d€-T(is the quality of the vowel has been assimilated to the r] of 
the second degree, e. g, in ri-Brj-ju. 


4 / se 

d<p-i~<uKa 


d<f>-i-(-fX€v. 


dvf-oj-vrai 


L-f-fjiai. 

Lat. 


se-vi 

sa-tus. 



se-men. 


Engl. 


seed. 


^de 






di-dri-Ka 

di-cris. 

^me 


me-tior 

fii-rpov. 

Vegh 


(for ^x-mO 

aio (for ah-io). 



3 (for 4kt). 


^vreg 

tppojy-€ 

fri-vv/u 

hppdy-rjv, ftdy-ds. 


^ouy-a\ios 

firitai. 


V^pvy 

dpoj-yq 

dpriy~€iy. 



dpotjy-6s 

dfyff^uv. 


V{i)leg 


Xiiy^tiv 

X&y-ap6s. 




Xdy^6jv. 



&X-XrjK-T05 

laxus(Engl. slack). 

^ re 


re-ri 

( ra-tus. 

# rn-tio 
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The degrees of the a-series are as follows : — II. The 

L 

11. 

^-series. 

Indo-European d 

d 

a. 

Greek a; 

d {rj) 

a. 

Latin d 

d 

a. 

tjsthd 

i~(rrY)~pLi 

i’ffTa-fMi. 


arrj-aaj 

t^ara-pL^v. 


sta-re 

sta-tus. 


sta-tor 

sta-tim. 

English stool (cf. (rrfjXrj) may be either first 

or second degree. 

English stand seems 

to be of the third degree. 

a/ hhd (fxav'fi 


<pa-p.kv. 



(-<pa~aK€. 


fa-ri 

fa-teor. 

or gw. 






Ajplag 

vXriy-Ti 

i^e-nXdy-rjaav. 


plag-a 

plango (for pldg-no). 

V sdr aojp-o'i 

ae-adp-djs 

a^-aap-via. 

a/ A,dd 

Xli6~€i 

^■Xa$-€, 


Xijad 

Xd$-€TO, 

a/tuk 

TrjK-O} 

(-TaK-Tjy. 

Vpdg 

rrfjy-vvfju 

k-wdy-rjv. 


pax 

pac-iscor. 

The degrees of the J-series are as follows : — HI. The 



^series. 

I. 

IL 

III. 

Indo-European d 

5 

p. 

Greek w 

OJ 

0 , 

Latin o 

* 5 

(L 

It will be noticed that here the two first degrees everywhere 

coincide. 




I or IL 

III. 

A/do 


5/-8o-/xeK. 


dco-aoj 

i-do-fi€v. 


do-num 

da-nunt. 


d5-nare 

da-tus. 


In Greek we find o in the third degree answering to Latin tz, just as, 
in the ^-series, f in Greek answers to a in Latin. The quality of the 
vowel has probably been assimilated to that of the oj of the first and 
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second degrees, and instead of the a which we find in 54-vc/fa; answering 

to Lat. ddtus^ we 

have 0 as in 5o-T<5y. 



fio)i~Tidp€ipa 

06-<T/C€1. 

<rv-0w-TJjs 

Trovhv-l36-Tetpa. 

The a of the third degree is found in ! 

^ irp6-pS.-ais. 

y'/J (drink), 

•nuj-vQi (Aeol.) 

TTO-rSy, 


ttk-Troi-KQ. 

irk-TTo-Tai. 


p5-tor 

rrd-cris. 


p6-culiim 

JTO-TTJptOU. 

The root of m 

-voy, m-opm, etc., presupposes a strong of which 

the reduced form 

is V/f. 


dpd (guard) 

7rd)~v 

TTO-iprjV. 


iToj-pa , 

TTO-ipvrj. 

dkd 

cos, KQ}‘VOS 

ca-tus. 

V Tp<U7 

rpcoy-co 

€-Tp&y~ov. 


re-rpooK-Tai. 

Tpdy-Tjpa. 

X ilC SXIUI L 6- 

SCI ICS IS uy lui LUC uiusi 

. cuimiiuu ui ciii . — 

I. 

11, 

III. 

Indo-European 8 

/ 

No vowel \ 

Greek o 

€ 

if 

Latin 8 


a 

©x-os 

€X-0) 

(rx-cm 

r6K-os 

€~T(f€-OP 

tUtoo ( = ri-TK-oo). 

irdr-fios 

itir-opai 

Tti-ITT-QJ. 

^6f-09 {^^/cpof) 

pif-oi (V opff) 

kppvTjv ( = k~apvf~Tjv). 

xoF-i 


Kk-xv-rat. 

bFdopK-€ 

hipK-opm 

k-bpa/c-ov. 

d'yop-d 

d-ykp-ovTo 

dyp-6pcvos. 

dop-d 

dep-o) 

df-5appkvos. 

rpdTT-os 

rpk-n-o} 

jpatT-kdOai. 

<f>66p-os 

ip0€p-W 

<l>dap-rjvai. 


fiiK-os 

paK-uv. 

KXoir-rj 

/cXen-TOJ 

K\o.ir-kvT£s. 

<rr6\~os 

(TT€\~OJ 

€-(TTa\-pai. 

y6v-os 

yiv-os 

yi-yv-opai. 

pLOV-i} 

p-kv-oj 

pi-pv-oj. 

rdv-oi 

T€V~af 

rkra-Tai. 

XoiTT-Ss 

\(Lrr~aj 

k-XlTT^OV. 

o75-€ 

(tS’Opai 

ih'P^V, 


^ In the third degree of this and the following series ^no vowel’ 
implies that there is no original tme vowel. Where a appears it repre- 
sents a nasal or liquid sonant. 
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Latin instances are rarer, 
tog-a teg-o. 

mon-eo men*s. 

noc-eo nex. 


The short cz-series : — 


I. 

Indo-European d 
Greek a 

Latin d 

^ ag Kvv-dy6s 

amb-ag-es 
ex-a(g)-men 

^/ dau didi]€ (d€-brjf-€) 

fJLTJK’OS, fxrjK-iaTos 

Krjf-ai 

clav-is, K\d~is 


II. 

d 

& 

d 


III. 

No vowel. 
>> 




dy-co, ^y-ay~ov 
dy-p6s, 
ag o, %-er. 

^€-^aV-fl€VOS 

(daf-ioj). 
jjiaK-pos. 
av-piov. 

tcaicj (^Kaf-t.oj)y Kav-(TQj. 
clau-do. 


t-yfios (U-7-/10S), 


where o is a 
tbelic vowel. 
Bv-r) (pvf-rj). 


jiro- 


The short <?-series is as follows: — 



I. 

11. 

III. 

Indo-European 0 

d 

No vowel. 

Greek 

w 

0 


Latin 

0 

d 


V oq 

vTT-ojn-a 

d\f/€Tai. 



Po-airr-is 

vif/ts, dTr-r-qp, 
oc-ulus. 


^/od (hate) 

od-i, exosus 

6d-ium. 


Vod (smell) 

6d-ot}8-€, 8d-co8-7] 

6^€i, dS-fjirj. 



ev-ond-r]s 

61-ere. 61-idus, od or. 


^or 

6p-ojp~i 

dp-aoy vp-fi^vos. 
dp-vvrai. 

6r-itur, or-tus, 6r-igo. 


vor 

wp-a 

vp-ovraiy ovpos, dp-d<u. 



ITpW-L 

vpd, ‘trpS-pos 

pro (lengthened as a 

■np4v. 



monosyllable). 



fodi 

fbdere, fossus, fossa. 




loquor, loc-utus 

( tkaKov, 

\ k€'kaK~via. 


oA.-a;A.-e 

bK-eZrai, ov\6/ji€vos. 



a 


V. The 
^-series. 


VI. The 
t?-series. 



Irregulari- 
ties of 
gradation. 


Accent. 


Exspira- 
tory and 
Musical. 
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The regular variations which we have given in the above 
six series cannot be found in all roots. For instance pie, as 
in 7r£V-7rX?7-/it, ple-nus, does not vary. 

The true series is sometimes lost. For instance, xav- 
Sava really belongs to the ^-series, as we see from the fut. 
XfL(rop.ai which is for ;^fpS-oro)Ltai. The word really 

contains a nasal sonant, hut the a was regarded 

as original, and hence we have Kc-x^vd-a, Again 

TTucrp^o) {TraBtTKc^), €-7Ta6-ov, TTaS-os seem to belong to the d- 
series, but 7rtvd-os, Treia-Ofxai (Trei^^-oo^ai) and Tre-novO-a point tO 
an ^-series. 

Sometimes in an ^-series we find o) as for instance in : — 


Hkwlf/ 

KkOTT-rf 

K\4n’‘T(U 

aKwip 

OKOTT-io) 

(TK€TT-TOfJLai. 

(pujp, fur 

<p6p-os 

(p€p-(V. 

bS), bwfx~a 

b6p,-os 

Se/x-cy. 

vojpLacj 

v6/jlos 

vipL-o-pLai. 


Other variations from the rule might be found, but they 
are not numerous or important. The great majority of in- 
stances of variation in the vowels of roots can be grouped 
under one or other of the six series of gradations which we 
have given. 


Accent. 

The importance of accent in the history of language has 
only recently been recognised. A few years ago it was a 
grammatical fact, without any further significance, that irobos 
was oxytone but iroba paroxytone. We have however seen 
in this chapter that vowel variation is closely connected with 
accent, and we shall see subsequently that accent is of great 
importance in the inflexion of nouns and verbs. 

Accent is either exspiratory, depending on the greater or 
less stress laid on the accented syllable, or musical, de- 
pending on the pitch or tone at which the syllable is pro- 
nounced. No language is wholly accented in either way, 
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and a stressed syllable tends to be also pronounced in a 
higher key. But the connexion between these two kinds of 
accents, and the relation in which they stand to the quantity 
of a syllable is too obscure a subject to be discussed here. 

The most striking illustration of the importance of accent 
in language is that great discovery known from its author s 
name as Verner's law, which is only second in importance 
to the law that it supplements, which goes by the name of 
Grimm’s law. 

Grimm’s law is a statement of the relations which exist Grimm’s 
between the mute consonants in three groups of languages — 
the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, the Low German and the 
High German. The law is usually stated as follows : Where 
Sanskrii, Greek, and Latin shew Hard Mutes ^ Low German 
shews the corresponding Spirants or Fricatives^ High German 
the corresponding Soft Mutes ; where the first group shnvs Soft 
Mutes, the second shews Hard and the third Spirants or Frica- 
fives ; where the first shews Aspirates, the second shews Soft, 
the third Hard Mutes, 

Into the details of this law it is not necessary to go, as it 
has nothing to do with the subject of this book. But we 
may notice that it is complicated by the fact that the German 
languages have no aspirated consonants and substitute for 
them the corresponding spirants (/;, th,f), and that in the 
labial series considerable confusion has taken place between 
p, h and f 

Verner s extension of this law is almost equally impor- Vemer’s 
tant with Grimm’s original discovery. The numerous ex- 
ceptions to Grimm’s law which had been observed, Verner 
explained by the following modification — that Grimm’s law 
is true of initial mutes and those that occur in an originally 
accented syllable ; but that in a syllable originally unaccented 
the hard mutes of Sanskrit, Greek and Latin are represented 
by the corresponding soft mutes in Low German, e. g. Anglo- 
Saxon and English. For the purposes of this law, conso- 
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nants are considered to be in the same syllable as the pre- 
ceding vowel. 

Thus in unaccented syllables we find — 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

9atdin 

X-Kdr-ov 

cent-um 

hnnd-red. 

trt-iya 

T pit- os (for ^TplTOs) 

tert-ius 

third. 

sap-ta 

iir-rd 

sep-tem 

{ seven (orig. Germ. 
1 sebuii). 


~t6s (of past part.) 

-tus 

-d. 



duodecim 

twen-ty (A.-S. -tig). 

But in accented syllables — . 




SfK-a 

dec-em 

j ten (orig. Germ, 




( tchun). 



lent-us 

lithe. 


These instances will be sufficient to shew the importance 
of Verner’s law, and to illustrate the part played by accent in 
the history of a language. 

We may now go back to speak about accent generally. 
In ordinary language accent is only spoken of in relation to 
individual words. One syllable in a word bears the main 
accent, and according as that accent is placed, so does 
the meaning of the word vary. CSjwert is a substantive, 
convert is a verb; rpoxos means one thing, rpoxos another. 
But the same is true with sentences. For example in ‘ Ghr 
me that hook^ we may shift the accent from one word to 
another and the meaning of the sentence ^will vary according 
as it rests here or there. This sentence-accent plays a highly 
important part in Greek. For example, an oxytone word 
changes its accent from acute to grave, that is, loses its 
accent altogether, in the middle of a sentence. Again encli- 
tics and interrogatives are differently accented according to 
their meaning ; tU does not differ from rts except as regards 
its function in the sentence ; the word is the same, but the 
difference of function is accompanied by a difference of 
accent. In particular we have the cases of the accent of 
enclitics and proclitics and of the accentuation of preposi- 
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Accent of Greek. 

'( 

tions in anastrophe. Zfvy iari only differs from Zevs earn in 
the meaning of the words in the sentence ; considered 
separately the words are identical. Similarly Oebs &s and ois 
Beds, Trapa 6eov and Seov ndpa are phrases consisting of pre- 
cisely the same words. 

Enough has been said to shew that in any inquiry into the 
question of accent we must take account not merely of syl- 
labic but also of sentence-accent. We can now go on to 
consider the phenomena of accent as they are presented to 
us in the Greek language. The system we find in Greek or 
any other Indo-European language is developed from the 
system that prevailed in the original language, as is proved 
by Verner's law ; the development is in accordance with 
strict phonetic law, and any apparent irregularity must be 
explained by the action of analogy. 

Now the system of accentuation presented to us by Greek 
is governed by the law of three syllables. By this Jaw the 
acute accent may not recede farther from the end of a word 
than the antepenultimate, or, in cases where the last syllable 
is long, than the penultimate syllable. In technical language, 
the recessive accent, i. e. the accent which does not fall on 
the last syllable, is limited to three syllables or three morae, 
a mora being the quantity of a short vowel, and a long vowel 
being equivalent to two morae. To this law, which is other- 
wise universal, there are two cases of apparent exception. 

(1) In the case of words with a trochaic ending the acute 
accent may fall on the fourth mora from the end, e.g. in 
afoxrrof, ^netpos. This exception at present remains unex- 
plained, but it is to be noticed that some of the v ords which 
are included in it were originally accented according to the 
ordinary rule. Thus Tponalov has the older, rponaiov the later 
accent, in Homer we have dxpelos, in Attic axpuos, etc. 

(2) In the case of spondaic words like Krinov, the accent 
falls on the second mora of the first syllable («eeVov), and so 
the exception is only apparent. 


The law 
of three 
syllables 
in Greek. 
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The free The law of the three syllables, or more strictly of the 

Sanskrit^ three morae, is therefore practically of universal application 
in Greek. If we now turn to Sanskrit, we find a very different 
system in operation. The accent is not confined within the 
narrow limits which restrict it in Greek and indeed in Latin, 
bbt is '‘/reel that is, it may fall upon any syllable in a word ; 
and its actual position is determined not by the quantity of 
the final syllable (as in Greek), nor by that of the penultimate 
syllable (as in Latin), but solely by the inflexion of the word 
and its function in the sentence. No more striking instance 
of the difference of the two systems can be given than by the 
case of the finite verb, which in Sanskrit is unaccented, 
except when it appears in dependent clauses or at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

Now from a variety of considerations, but chiefly from 
Verner’s law, it is certain that Sanskrit represents tolerably 
faithfully the accentuation of the original Indo-European 
language. How then does it come about that the system 
which we find prevailing in Greek is so totally different ? 

It is obvious that there are some words in Greek which 
exhibit the original ‘ free ^ accent. The accent of ttcW, oxro), 
TTovs, TToSo? is the same as that of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words pdnca^ asfd, pat, padds. But the accent of c/SovAfvo*/, 
e^ov\€V€T€ represents a new principle, which has nothing cor- 
responding to it in Sanskrit and conforms to the law of the 
three morae. 

Enclisis, There are some words in Greek which under certain cir- 
cumstances take no accent of their own, but ^ throw it back,’ 
as the expression is, upon the preceding word. But the 
accent in enclisis, like the ordinary accent, is limited by the 
law of the three morae \ that is to say, the enclitic word is 
considered as part of the preceding word, and the whole 
combination is then accented in accordance with thb law of 
three syllables. Zevs fioi is accented like Kfinov, KdK6s can like 
afttOTor. But where the enclitic word contains more than three 
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morae, complete enclisis is impossible, and the accent then goes 
as far back as the law of three morae permits. If ^fuv, for ex- 
ample, becomes enclitic, as Zevs t^fxlp is impossible, we get the 
nearest approach to it that the laws of accentuation will allow 
and write Zem rjixlu may then be called a quasi-enclitic. 

But just as Z€vs is the enclitic form of Zevs where 
complete enclisis is impossible, so Zevs 8oir) is the enclitic 
form of Zevs doL^ (Sanskrit Only the distinction 

between the enclitic verb in^principal and the non-enclitic 
(orthotone) verb in dependent clauses, which is observed in 
Sanskrit, is lost in Greek, and here the verb is uniformly 
enclitic, or rather quasi-enclitic. 

A strong confirmation of the theory here given is the fact 
that the only purely enclitic verb-forms in Greek, the present 
indicative of el^i and are the only forms that nowhere 
exceed two syllables and three morae. \eyco might have been 
accented like nv^p, Xe'ye like rm, but tliis was not possible 
with Xeyofiev, Xeyere^ Xeyovai. Here, therefore, WG have the 
action of analogy : the forms not capable of enclisis have 
necessarily taken the recessive accent as a substitute for 
enclisis, and have assimilated to themselves the remaining 
forms of their system. on the other hand, admit 

of complete enclisis throughout. 

We can however hardly overlook the fact that the accent 
on (l)afiep, ea-fxh, and the plural forms generally, represents 
what we shall see later to be the historically correct accent in 
this number, just as ecru does that of the singular. Possibly 
therefore elfii and became enclitic not so much from the 
number of syllables they contain, as . from the purely enclitic 
meaning that they generally have, elfii is for the most part 
a mere copula, is used like the colloquial English ‘ says 
1,' ‘ says he.’ When however they are emphatic, eern takes 
the historically correct accent, and 'so does according to 
some grammarians, eli^l is never accented on the first 
syllable ; if it were, it would be indistinguishable from elfii. 
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It must be remarked that participles and infinitives, not 
being finite verb-forms, were never enclitic and therefore 
keep the historic accent in Greek, cf. hhdran ricdn 

XiTTebi/, rnvdn oppvs, bahhuvan necpvm. So with compounds, 
the finite verb-forms were enclitic, and threw the accent 
back, e. g. sdmbhara aviKpcpCy dpi asti iirfan : the non-enclitic 
forms kept the historic accent, e. g. vnoXa^cau, KaSrjarSm^ but 

KdBrjTQL, 

We see therefore that the Greek verb in its finite forms 
presents everywhere the recessive accent as a substitute for 
complete enclisis. From the verb in all probability this new 
system of accentuation extended itself to the noun, but only 
partially and irregularly, and even in varying degrees in 
diiferent dialects. 7'he Aeolic dialect, it is w^ell known, 
uniformly employs the recessive accent, writing e. g. Trorapos 
for the Attic norapos. In this dialect accordingly the 
analogy of the verbal accent has been fully operative. In 
other dialects the question, is more complicated, and the 
influence of analogy more partial. Certain types seem 
every where to have been preserved. Verbal adjectives in 
-roff, adjectives in -poj and -vs, strong aorist and perfect 
participles of the active are uniformly oxytone. On the 
other hand substantives in -ns are barytone in Greek, though 
apparently originally oxytone. Compound adjectives of the 
type prjTpoKTovos are paroxytone if they are active, pro- 
paroxytone if they are passive in sense. But except for 
some few generalisations of this kind it is impossible to say 
anything very definite. In particular the question of ac- 
centuation in enclisis proper presents great difficulties, though 
here again we may see the working of analogy, e. g. in nvcov, 
which, though containing three morae, is completely enclitic 
on the analogy of nv^s nvos, etc. 

The shifting of the accent in certain vocatives is an in- 
teresting survival from the original language. In Sanskrit, 
vocatives where accented at all have the accent on the first 
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syllable ; and this principle is preserved in Zei (Zti) beside 
Zevs, ndrep beside TraTrjp, aarep beside aonTrjpj p6)^6rjp€ beside 
pox6rjp6s, etc. 

The ‘ anastrophe ' of prepositions seems simply a case of Accent of 
the survival of the original accent. The Sanskrit dpi, upa, 
dpa indicate that cni, vno, ano were originally paroxytone. 

This accent they naturally keep when used adverbially or 
added as an emphatic afterthought to bring out the meaning 
of a case. Coming before their case they are proclitics, and 
are strictly speaking not accented. As a matter of fact they 
are written with a grave accent on the last syllable, but 
according to the unanimous testimony of grammarians, a 
grave accent simply indicates an absence of the acute. 
Practically therefore o-o</naff rripi is identical in accent with 
Sioi TTfpl cro<f)Las with ws 6(6?, There is certainly a ten- 
dency in Greek, however it may be explained, to write a 
grave accent on the last syllable of dissyllabic proclitics and 
enclitics — cf. tipos, tipi, iroBiu, 7TOT€, etc. 

The Latin system of accentuation stands in strong con- Accent in 
trast to the Greek. It is true that the law of three syllables 
is common to both languages ; neither in Latin nor in Greek 
does the main accent recede further than the third syllable 
from the end of the word, but in all other respects the two 
systems are. totally distinct. Their main differences are 
two : — 

(i) In Latin the quantity of the penultimate syllable 
determines the accent, that of the final syllable being of 
no importance: in Greek the quantity of the final syllable 
determines the accent, that of the penult being of no im- 
portance. 

(ii) Oxytonesis is unknown in Latin, except where a 
paroxytone word has lost its final syllable, as audin for 
audisne. 

The law of Latin accentuation is simply this — that the 
main accent falls on the ante-penultimate syllable, except 
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when the penultimate is long, when it falls on that. It is 
plain that this is only a stringent application of the law of the 
three rnorae^ which would seem at first sight to be of universal 
application in Latin. Nevertheless there are not wanting 
indications that the historic or free accent once obtained in 
Latin. The weakening of vowels in composition and redu- 
plication, wLich is unknown to Greek, can only point to the 
accent having once rested on the reduplication or the prefix. 
Conficio, can only come from cdnfacio, tetigimus from Uta- 
gimus \ and that this is the original accent in composition 
can be seen from Sk. dpi asti^ Gk. enearL. Again the sup- 
pression of vowels by syncope often points to an accent 
further than three syllables from the end. surpui implies 
sdrripui^ Samnium Sdbinium, opiwius opiiumus^ etc. 

Enclisis is of very common occurrence in Latin, -ne, -ve, 
-que, are enclitics, and are said by the grammarians to throw 
their accent back on the final syllable of the preceding word 
[rosdque). es and est are also frequently enclitic, and si- 
iumsi corresponds to /caXoj/ fVn. We have primitive enclitic 
pronouns and particles (often with corresponding forms in 
Greek) in si quis {ei tis)^ neqiie (ovVe), hi-c^ lii6-pte^ ine-mei, 
ne-duniy etc. Possibly the prepositions are enclitic in qu6- 
cum, pardm-per^ etc. And finally we may mention certain 
cases in which a whole phrase has only one accent, and the 
unaccented members of it may therefore be said to be enclitic, 
e. g. profecto {pro facio), illico {in loco), denuo {de novo), igiiur 
(the enclitic form of agitur), first appearing in the Plauiine 
phrase quid igitur ? {quid agitur ?) 
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WORD FORMS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Nominal Inflexion. 

Hitherto we have considered the sounds of which words Inflexions, 
are composed. We have now to consider words themselves 
under the forms in which they appear in sentences. In 
Greek and Latin the relations in which words can stand to 
one another in a sentence are in the main expressed by 
changes in the form of a word. Such changes are called 
Inflexions, as for instance the cases of nominal declension 
and the parts of a verb in conjugation. Modern languages 
do not make use oj inflexion to the same extent, but ‘ more 
slothfully employ prepositions and auxiliary verbs.’ Where 
Greek and Latin use a single word, e.g. (piKf'l, aviat, 
saxi, English has to empiloy more words than one. 

In any related group of words we find a common element, Root and 
usually monosyllabic, which expresses the fundamental mean- 
ing of that group of words. Thus in ylyu’Ofxai, yfVoj, yov-oy, 
ye-ya-/Liei/ there is a common element which in its various 
forms is to be recognised as expressing the common radical 
meaning of these words. This is the J^ooi. From the root 
is formed the Siem or Theme\ i.e. the common element in 
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declension or conjugation to which the various terminations 
are added. 

Words are formed either by (i) Composition or (2) Deriva^ 
tion. 

(1) Composition implies the union of different stems, each 
,of which keeps its separate meaning, into a single word. 
Compounds are divided into 

(a) Descriptives^ where the first member is an adjective or 
adverb describing the second, e. g. /ufyaXo-TroXi-f, eVi-^eror, 
meri-dies (niedius dies)^ consul^ free-man. 

{d) Determinatives^ where the first member of the com- 
pound is syntactically dependent on the last. Thus in 
TToS-fiOKjJff, AioCT-^oroy, luci-fer^ dooms-day, the first member is 
equivalent to the oblique case of a noun. Sometimes the 
first member of the compound is verbal and governs the 
second, but this is peculiar to Greek as compared with Latin ; 
e. g. dyi-arparo-s {aynjv (TTpaTOv), daK€-$vpos (^daKOiV 6vp6v)j cf. 
English pick-pocket. 

ip) Fossessives^ which imply the existence of a subject 
which possesses the qualities expressed by the compound, 
e. g. €vv€d-Trr}xv-Sj angui-manu-s^ or with particles dva-cjir^pos, 
dis-corsy etc. 

(2) By Derivation is understood the addition of different 
suffixes to a single root for the purpose of defining its 
meaning. These suffixes are {a) Forma^ivCy added on to the 
root to form a Steniy or (b) Inflexional, added on for the 
purpose of expressing grammatical relations. In the word 
TTOL’piv-tov we have the root Trot-, the formative suffix -pev-, 
and the inflexional suffix -wv, which marks the genitive 
plural. The union of root and formative suffix makes up 
the stem of a word, to which are added the different inflexions 
expressing case, number, person, etc. Sometimes there is no 
distinction between root and stem, for instance in fer-Sy ia-pev : 
in other instances, e. g. do-rrip-os, a formative suffix (in this 
word -Trip-) has been added to V do to form the stem Sor^p-. 
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A Noun-stem is called Primary if a formative suffix is 
added directly to the verbal root, e.g. TL-\ia, and Secondary if 
it is added to another nominal stem, e.g. tW-ev-f. Similarly 
a suffix added directly to the root is called Primary^ the others 
Secondary, 

It is possible that all Greek and Latin suffixes were originally Nature of 
roots, and that Composition is the type of all formation of words. 

But whether this is so or not, suffixes as we find them, 
whether formative or inflexional, have lost their original mean- 
ing. They have no significance apart from their connexion 
with the words in which they occur. If they ever had an 
independent meaning of their own it was in a primitive 
period too remote for us to discuss. 


In the original Indo-European language there were three Systems of 
systems of Noun inflexion. Inflexion 

(i) The Strong Inflexion^ where the syllable immediately strong, 
before the case termination kept or a long vowel in the 
strong cases, Nominative, Accusative, and Locative, while e 
was lost or the long vowel shortened in the weak cases, viz. 

Genitive, Dative, Instrumental, and Ablative. This change 
in the syllable before the case ending was accompanied by a 
shifting of accent. In the weak cases the accent was on the 
case termination, in the strong cases it was on the preceding 
syllable. 


I.-E. 

Nom. Dihi-s 
Acc. DiiU-ni 
Gen. Diu-6^ 


I Strong 
Weak 


Sanskrit. 

Dydu-s 

dya-m 

div-ds 


Greek. 

Z€V-S. 

Zrj-v. 

Ai6s (^Aif-os). 


( 2 ) The Weak Inflexion where the syllable preceding the Weak, 
case termination kept e of the stem, if the case termination 
began with a vowel, but lost the e if the case termination 
began with a consonant. Thus : 

Nom. syLddii-s 
Acc. syjadu-m 
Gen. syMdi}^-os 


i}5v-y. 

i}hv-v. 



A- and 0- 
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This weak inflexion is found in the dual and plural of all 
nouns, whatever the stem. 

(3) Nouns of the A- and 0 - declension (ist and 2nd) 
belong to neither strong nor weak inflexion. With them the 
accent does not change and the vowel before the termination 
is not lost ; but we have an alternation in the final vowel of 
the stem between 0 and d and which to some extent 
corresponds to the vowel change in the Strong Inflexion. 


Nom, ISgo-s 
Acc. Ugo-m 
Gen. ISgo-sw 
Voc. loge 


X(>7o-s. 

x6'^o-v. 

\6yo-iOf \6yov, 
\6y€. 


We can now see how these systems of inflexion apply to 
the different declensions. 

Ste?ns in 0 are characterised by a change of to ^ in the 
vocative both in Greek and Latin. 

lITTrO- Voc. tTTTrf. 

domino- „ domine. 

As a rule 0 -stems are masculine or neuter. 

Stems in A show a variation of the suffix vowel between 
(i and d corresponding to that between 0 and e in 0-stems ; 
e. g. the vocatives vvfi<j)a, bicnvora answ^er to the vocatives ot^f, 
Xo-yf. Nouns of this declension are mainly feminine, but 
some of them on the analogy of the 0-declension have 
become masculine and take j as the termination of the nom. 
singular, e. g. veai/ta-s, Old Latin paricida-s. In Homer we 
find masculines of this declension without s, as e.g. v€<f>€\r)- 
yepera, innora, which may originally have been vocatives. 
The Latin nominatives in -a must come from an original -a, 
as an original -d unaccented would in Latin pass to -I 

Greek feminines in -la, e.g. rrorv-ia^ answer to Sanskrit 
feminines in -F, e. g. pdin-i. The corresponding Latin 
declension is the fifth in de. 
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Formative suffixes coming under the general head of the 
0- and ^-declension are : — 

-yfd-, in lK~fos (ikkos, iWos), eq-uos, voXfr} (ttoWi}). 

-mo-f -md- in oT-fios, dKfi'fj, \jsX,fir-mu5, an-i-nius, etc. 

-no-^ -nd~ in 6p6~voSf iroivfj^ r^K-vov^ Latin som-nus, do-num, etc. 

~fnond-y -mena-y -mno-, -mna- in d€-pL(voSy crTpou-fjLvq, ter- 

mujus^ colu-mna, legi-mini^ etc. 

-/fl-, -r 0 ‘^ -ra- in (r(pod-p6-s, etrtf-Xo-y, etc. And 6thers beside. 

S/ems in I and U belong to the Weak Inflexion, but we 
must distinguish two systems of declension. 

(1) Where the final vowel is f, u before a consonant and 
77 !, uu before a vowel. Thus in Sanskrit we find nom. <57/7 -.v, 
acc. bhiy-am^ and nom. hhu-s^ acc. hhuv-am. Hiatus was 
not allowed, and in Sanskrit, as in the original language, i 
and u before a vowel develop the corresponding semivowel. 
In Greek we find kI-s*, Act-of (=/ca-of) and 6(f)pv~9, 6(l>pv'Os 

(*= 6(ppvf-os). 

( 2 ) Where the final vowel is 7*, u before a consonant but 
<ft, m before a vowel. Thus ^dai-s answers to Sk. gdii-Sy and 
nom. plur. ?drm^ [l3a(rf.k-€s) lo Sk. gdtay-as ; answers to 
Sk. svadd-s^ and (=j75ff-fs) to s7'addv-as. 

The declension of ttoXu varies. In Homer it is declined 

like m, viz. ttoXi-? (cf. ndKt-TTjs), gen. 7 rdXt-oy (=:7roX^-of), but 
in Attic TToXXSj TroXecop (-rrTroXef-ws) like /Sdcrty. A Stem noXrj- 
appears in Epic iroXrj’i, noXrjoSy TroXrjas. 

/-stems in Latin often lose all trace of their final vowel 
except in the gen. plural (e. g. pars, parii-uvi, cf. the neuters 
in 'dl, -ar, which are shewn to have been originally /-stems 
by the plurals calcari-a, etc.). We often find moreover a 
second suffix added, as in the case of the whole of the 
feminine abstract substantives in di-on-, which correspond to 
Greek forms in -crt-, -rt-. On the other hand some stems 
originally consonantal have become /-stems in Latin, e.g. 
the feminines in -tdii- corresponding to Greek nouns in 
An i has intruded itself universally in Latin before the 
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terminations of the dat. abl. fjlural of the 3rd declension, e. g. 
ped-i-bus, 

^Astems usually undergo alteration in Latin. Some neu- 
ters in -u may be originally duals, c.g. cornu, genu, veru, for 
an earlier cornu-e, etc. The neuter singular of such words, 
to judge by the Greek iroki, ought to have had short w. 
The adjectives in -u become in Latin /-stems, apparently 
through the influence of the feminine, e.g. suavis, Gk. 

6k, svadHs, fern, svddvi. 

Diphthongal Stems are tQ be found in the monosyllabic 
Zev-i, Sk. dyau-s, Lat. Dies-piter. The I.-E. strong stem 
was Dim-, the weak Diu-. Thus in Greek we have ZfiJ-? 
(= AtT^u-s) with the strong stem, and Ai-os (= Atf-05) with the 
weak. In the acc. z^-v the semivowel u has disappeared as 
in Latin die-s. 

BoOf {=^(ov-s), Sk. gdu-s, shows the weak stem in gen. 
/3 o-o9 ( = / 3 of-off). In pavs (= vav-f) there is no clear trace of 
stem variation. In all these words the long vowel of the 
strong stem has been shortened in Greek before the semi- 
vowel (p. 66). 

In Latin the diphthongal stems have often become /-stems, 
and we have ndvi-s, Jovi-s, answering to vav^, Zfvs. In other 
cases the semivowel disappears before a consonant, according 
to a law which, except perhaps in final syllables, is universal 
in Latin, and we get Dies-piter, hos, res (for rets, Sk. rds, 
gen. rayds), but it survives between vowels in Jovis, hovis. 

Other diphthongal stems peculiar to Greek are to be found 
in paaiKev-s (= ^ao-iXT^v-y), tTTTrev-j, dpofiev-s, etc. In Homer 
the long vowel of the stem is shown in iSao-tX^-o? (=/3acreX7//^-oy), 
fia(TL\r}a (= /SacriXr/f-a). In Attic by transference of quantity 
we have fiao-ihe-cos, ^atrCKi-d, 

Stems in -o^ seem to appear’ in TraOw, voc. nuOdi, acc. 
TTiiSdi (r= TTfi^o-a = 7r«^o(-a). Otlier instances are ArjTa>, r)X^' 
The Ionic acc. 'lovv for ’!<», however, shows u instead of i. 
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The stem of rjptoi seems to end in -J?/-, e.g. acc. or 

rjpeoa (= qpoaf-a). 

Liquid Stems with ‘Strong Inflexion' are found (i) in Liquid 
noniina agentis^ such as Swrajp, dorrjp. Stems. 

Thus 

d^-Twp Sk. da-td. 

Zdi-rop-a dd-tdr-am. 

In Epic we have acc. prfarojpa with the long cw of the nom. 

Another variation of the suffix appears in crS^-Ttp^ and a 
weak degree in la-rp-tk^ which gives a series. 

-70p- -T(p~ -rp-. 

The original declension of ^co-rtop perhaps gave acc. 
So)-rop-a, and with shifting of accent and weakening of root 
the genitive do-rep-os. This variation of stem how^ever was 
not maintained, but gave rise to the two systems da>Ta>p, 
SiOTopos and doT^p, dorqpns. The weak degree appears in some 
derivatives such as yj^dX-rp-ia^ la-Tp-69, while others shew the 
suffix -T€p- (i^oTfipa for 5 orep-. 4 a). 

(2) In the nouns of relaiionsiiip such as Tra-riyp, etc., w^here 
the stem variation is -rep- in the strong cases, such as acc. 
7 ra-Tffp-a, and in the weak cases -rp-, e.g. Tra-rp-os-, or with the 
liquid sonant -rpo-, e. g. Tra-rr-o-t, 7rnrpd-(Ti. 

In Latin, as we should expect, we find still greater 
uniformity than in, Greek. The nomina agentis everywhere 
have the suffix -tor- with the long vowel carried throughout 
the system, apparently on the analogy of the nominative. 

It is however to be noticed that whereas -rop in Greek is 
only added to strong stems, in Latin it appears as the suffix 
of weak stems {dd-ior ). 

Names of relationship in Latin have the suffixes -ter (in 
nom. sing.) and -/r- (in the oblique cases) ; and this latter 
appears also in feminine forms like janitrices. The name of 
relationship soror may be classed with nomina agentis for in- 
flexional purposes. 
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We cannot overlook the fact, of which however no 
expls^nation has yet been offered, that words with the suffix 
-ra)p have the strong root but a paroxytone accent, while 
those in -trip have the weak root and an oxytone accent. 

Nasal ^ Nasal Slems with ^ strong inflexion ’ have four possible 
Stems. degrees of the suffix. 

-on -en -n 

* aw‘<ppov <pp€v-6s kv~v-6s Ttp6~(ppa(Tcra 

Ttpo-<pp^-ria). 

No stem, shews all these degrees. For instance we do not 
find 

acc. iroi-pov-a, loc. iroi-piv-i^ gen. dat. pi. itoi-pa-ai («= wo/- 

pn-ct). 

One or other of the degrees is used throughout, e.g. 
-piv- in noi-prju, 7rot-/ufV-of, and -pv- in the derivative noi-pv-iop, 
but -ov in T€KT-ci>v, T6KT-OV-OS, SO that the distinction of strong 
and weak cases has been lost. 

A weak stem appears in kv-u- of kv-v-6s as compared 
with Kv-oi/- of and in apv-o^ (=r3.-of) as compared with 
7ro\v-ppr)v, which points to a declension, Nom. jjrjv, Acc. pn^-a, 
Gen. dp-v6s. 

Most often the weak stem is found only in derivatives, 
e.g. r:ui-pv-iou, ‘yfir-y-ta, etc. 

Various other suffixes are added on to nasal stems, e.g. 
-/o- in cogno-men-tum. In Greek this suffix is added in 
ovo-pa-TOj but not in ovo~pay Lat. no-men. The same suffix -to 
appears in rjira-ros (the stem of which is proved nasal by the 
lj 2 Lt. jectn-is) and in uda-ros, nupa-ros^ ovBa-ros., The nomina- 
tive of these words ends in -p, e. g. ^rrap, fiSap, ovOap^ where p 
may be the remnant of an adjectival suffix -ro (cf. vt(op 
beside Idapos). 

In Latin occasional instances of vowel variation in in- 
flexion are found, e.g. caro{n) carms, homo(n) hominis (of 
which the older type was hemo, htmdnis\ and a very remarkable 
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alternation of two long vowels in Amo, Aniims, Mostly 
however some one vowel is preserved throughout, though 
cognate forms often shew different degrees of the suffix, 
e.g. alimonium, alimenium, alumnus ; termo, ter men, terminus. 

It is characteristic of Latin to employ certain suffixes to 
give definiteness to forms which might otherwise be obscure. 
Thus the neuters in -men are amplified by a suffix -to and 
we get cognomentum by the side of cognomen. The feminines 
similarly take a suffix -c (in victri-x) or -a (in auror-a as 
compared with Aeol. avojs, which is an S-stem), to indicate 
their gender. From the neuter stems in ~os, -es corres- 
ponding to the type ytvos we get in Latin a group of 
masculines formed with long o carried throughout, and 
decor, honos stand beside decus, hones-tus. Similarly termo 
and terminus are only two different ways of forming a 
masculine from the original neuter termen {rip^a). 

Mute stems belong to the Strong Inflexion, but scarcely Mute 
any traces of stem variation are left. For instance, in 
Sanskrit we find hhdran, acc. hhdrantam, gen. bhdratas, but 
in Greek (ptpo^v, acc. (fylpovra, gen. (jyepovro^ with the same stem 
throughout. In stem we find the fern. 

xapUcrcra for xapif^Tui (not which would become 

xapieiaa). Properly the stem should be masc. 
xapifnr-ka, which l^st should give but the e vowel 

of the masc. has taken the place of a. 

In Latin, vowel variation in mute-stems is unknowm, one 
form of the root being extended to all cases, e. g. due- in 
ducts, reg- in regis. The chief point to notice is that all 
present participles have passed into /-stems in the neuter 
nom. and in the gen. plural (^ferentia, ferentium, poet, -um, 
as compared with (pepovruy (pepdvraiv). The present parti- 
ciples have the weak stem everywhere, as contrasted with 
the strong stem in Greek, but -tens, euntis is a solitary case 
of vowel variation. The strong stem is however seen in sons 
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as compared with absensy in flexuntesy and perhaps in the 
forms of the gerundive in -undus {/erundus for feroni-no-s). 

.S’-Siems. Stems ending in s shew few traces of stem variation. 

1. Stems in -os, -€s shew a variation of o to f in 

’ 7€V-09, 76V-€(T-0S {^kvovi), 

gen-us, geit-€7'-is. 

The stem of ai8a)s is but -fcr- survives in aldea-Srjvai. 

The acc. alio is for olF-orr-p/, beside which we have atV, nc/, 
for* the loc. alf-ea-i. The long vowel of this stem comes in 

€jr-‘rj€-‘Tav6s. 

Nouns with these stems 'are mainly neuter, and mostly 
have 6 as the vowel of the root, with some exceptions, such 
as ^dp-os, and post-homeric ndS-os, ^dS-osy etc. 

In Latin the normal type shews a vowel variation, as in 
genus y generis ; but not unfrequently uniformity of the vowel 
is introduced, as in ienipusy iemporiSy though the e sometimes 
survives in cognate forms, e.g. icmpesias. The formation of 
new masculines and feminines in -^r, -ora has been spoken 
of above. The feminines in -es like sedes seem to be in the 
same way new forms as compared with the Greek fSny, though 
they find their parallel in the Greek adjectives €vy€pr}s. In 
declension they are assimilated to /-stems (sedi-uniy sedi-bus). 

2. Stems in -a<j- occur in 77^-09, Kpe-as, where a answers 

to a Sk. as in krav-iSy shewing that the vowel is inde- 

terminate. 

In Latin these stems correspond apparently to forms of 
the type cinisy cineris (cf. s^renus for seres-nus, Gk. aeKas), 
though if this is so, the change of gender is to be noticed. 

3 . The Perfect Participle Stems in -for-, -vo--, shew vowel 
variation in the Epic. 

€ld-d}s (tih-for-s) Sk. vid-van. 

Id-via {id~v(T-ia) uid-ds-i 

dprjp-ws {d,pap-foT-s)y dp&pvTa. 

Sanskrit has a nasalised form of the termination -vans- 
which is not found in Greek. The objection to ranking 
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these stems as j-stems is that in Greek the masc. shews / and 
not s. 

In Latin there is no certain relic of this class. 

4 . The comparative stems with suffix -kos-, have an 
intrusive nasal inserted both in Greek and Sanskrit. Thus 
from gdriyas (heavier) we have acc. gdnj/dnsam, 
gdriyasas, cf. Greek ftf/fcoi/, fx(i(ova^ fi€lCovos, In Greek, how- 
ever, we find the stem without the nasal in the acc. 
/xey-i,o< 7 -fl, gen. M€tfous=fi€‘y-«,ocr-os, etc. The nasal is always 
preserved in the nom. and dat. sing, and in the gen. plural. 
The suffix -iey- appears in the Epic TrXefy {nXe-^ea-es). The 
reduced form of the suffix, i.e. -z>-, appears in the super- 
lative suffix -L(r-To-, In this form there is no trace of 
a nasal. 

In Latin the nasal seems never to have existed, and the 
termination of the comparative is -ios {-tor) with the long 
vowel of the nominative carried throughout the inflexion. 
Some traces of the forms -ies- and -is- remain in majesias 
{mdh-us-^ cf. TrXcfs), pr-is-cus (cf. pr-ior\ mag-is, nim-is, etc. 

Originally there was a variation of the root vowel in 
Greek between comparative stems in -jkoa- and superlative 
stems in -to-ro-, e.g. 

Kpi'iTTojVy Ion. Kpkaawv Kpariaros. 

6\€i^<DV 6Kiyi(TTOS. 

But neither in Sanskrit nor Greek is there any trace of a 
shifting of the accent accompanying the variation of the root 
vowel. 

In most cases the vowel of. the root has been made the 
same both in comparative and superlative, and instead of 
^aS-vs, *^€v6-ici}Py fidd-Lo-To-s we have as the root in all 
degrees. In some cases we find a difference of quantity in 
the comparative which may be referred to an original stem 
variation, e. g. 

iXax-i-s iXacrauv ( = €\ayxto)v for kkeyX'i^^) ^XaX'*o"^o-¥i 

rax-v-s Bdaactiv ( = 9ayxi<^^ for TaX’^^rro-s. 

fuiX-a pdXXov ( =* puiKiov for pteh-iop) ^ Lat. melius pdX-KJra. 
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Secondary suffixes are, for the comparative -repo-, Sk. -tara^^ 
and for the superlative -raro-. 

The suffixes -ro, -aro are found in the ordinals, e.g. rpl-ro^, 
with a superlative meaning in nvfi-aTosj vn-arosy ctrx-arof, and 
combined with the ordinal suffix in Tpl-r-arosy i^Sop-aros. Of 
these, the suffix -aro- is perhaps due to the analogy of the 
ordinals rerpa-Tosy em-roy, Sfifa-Toff, where the a is part of the 
stem. The superlative suffix -raro- is a Greek formation and 
is a combination of the two suffixes -ro- and -aro-. 

An accumulation of the suffixes of comparison is to be 
seen in > iv-ep-rep-osy vTT-fp-rfp-oc, x^p-€i6-T€p~os (cf. Lat. 
tn/-er~2or). 

The suffixes -rt/)©-, -raro- are added either to the stem, as 
in wpo-Tfpoff, d\Tj6i(T-TaT0Sy or to case forms, as for instance to 
the locative in TraXat-repoy, pvxoL-TUTos. The difference 
between -wrcpos’, -eoraroy, and -oTfposj -oTaros, if not merely 
metrical, can be explained by supposing that the long vowels 
come from cases (abl. or instr.) in -to, e. g. (ro(j><a-T€pos (p. 104). 

Other suffixes of comparison are to be seen in h-tpoi (cf. 
Lat. inf-eruSy sup-erus)y and wpo^pos (cf. pri-musy uUi-mus), 

The termination of comparatives in Latin is -loSy -les, 
-iSy as shewn above. The forms present no special diffi- 
culty, but minus is better taken to be an old neuter sub- 
stantive minuSy '^mineris (cf. Old Lat. miner-rirnuSy minis-tery 
etc.), which, when used at first in apposition, and eventually 
adjectivally, got a new masculine form minor (cf. decus beside 
decor). 

Other comparative suffixes are -iero in exierus, posierusy and 
-erOy which appears with a second suffix in inferior y superior. 

The superlative suffixes are (i) -mo in pri-muSy sum-musy 
extre-muSy hru-ma (brey^ma) ; (2) -iumOy -timo in ex-timuSy 
uhtimuSy pos-tumus \ (3) -simus in maximuSy plu-rimuSyfacil- 
limus. The addition of this suffix to the reduced form -is- 
of the comparative suffix -ios- gives the ordinary termination 
-issimus. 
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The Greek Case System. 


The cases [irTwaas) are inflexions of the stem formed by The Greek 
the addition of suffixes for the purpose of expressing the^*^^ 
relations of nouns to other words in a sentence. Excluding 
the Vocative^ which is not properly a case, there were in the 
original language seven cases, viz. Nominative, Accusative^ 

Genitive^ Dative, Locative, Ablative, Instrumental. Of these 
Sanskrit has all, Greek and Latin exclude the Locative and 
Instrumental from conunon use, and Greek is wiihout a 
special case form for the Ablative. 

The Nominative case is marked by (i) the simple stem, asTheSingu- 
in Attic, except after fi or a, e, i, the final vowel 

is almost always 77. (2) A lengthening of the stem vowel, 

e.g. TTa-TjJp, aK~fX(t>V. ( 3 ) The suffix -S', e. g.iTTTro-S, 6(Ppv~S, TToCs. 


The normal termination of the nominative is ~s. In the 
^-declension it only a{)pears in masculines like TroXirrj-s, 
which have followed the analogy of the 6^-declension. In the 
consonantal declensions we have some nominatives with both 
a lengthening of the vowel and -y, e. g. aXcoTn/^. In icrrdy, 
dovs, etc., for icTTdvTs, dovrs, the lengthening is in compensation 
for the loss of the consonants. 

Ti'he Vocative has its accent as far back as possible. The Vocative, 
terminations are^(i) -f, e. g. tTr^rf : (2) -d, e.g. vvfKjiu: (3) 
the simple stem, e. g. ylpou, Tvdxfp. 

The Epic prjTLera, imroTa, v€(piKr}y€pfTa, etc. are probably 
Vocatives which have come to be employed as nominatives 
in Homer. They are epithets used as titles of respect. 

The Accusative is marked by (i) -v, for L-E. - 7 n, e.g. Accusa- 
itttto-i/, Sanskrit dgva-m, opvl-v, Zf;-v, etc. in stems 

ending in a vowel ; (2) -a, for I.-E. e. g. Trarep-a, 
in consonantal stems. 

In the Attic declension the final letter is sometimes lost, as 
in Xaydi for Aaycov, cf. rjpo). The sign of the Accusative is 
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doubled in I-v-Oy rim, because the nasal was regarded 

as part of the stem. 

The Neuter Nominative and Accusative is marked by (i) 
for I.-E. e. g. fuyd-i/, Sk. yugd-m (2) the simple stem, 
e. g. TTfTTov (3) -p, e. g. in ma-pj vdoap. 

^ The Genitive has as case-signs (i) e. g. tTrTrow (Sk. 
d^va-sya) = iinroio = Ittttoo = Attic innov, Doric tTTTro). Geni- 
tives in -00, e. g. 00, ’lX/00, are not found in the MSS., but 
are metrically justified as conjectural alterations in Homer, 
e. g. we may read *lXioo npimdpoiB^v for *lX/ou TTpondpoiB^v, 
(a) -f, e.g. In the masculines of the ^-declension 

the genitive, e. g. ttoXLtov^ ’is due to the analogy of the 
0-declension, e. g. iTrTrou. (3) -os, in all but A- and 0-stems, 
e.g. TTob-oSf Ki~ds, Trarp-os, yii'ovs (y€V€o--of). In /- and Z7-stems 
we find a termination -ws, which belongs to nouns of the type 
of ^acrtXfVf, vopevs with genitives ^a(n\r}‘Os, vofitj-osj which by 
metathesis of quantity become /SafriXcwf, uopim. Upon the 
analogy of such forms we find 7r(A€a)f, (f)vcr€(os, which however 
retain the accent of ttoXcos, (ftvcreos. The form 'loiKparov has 
replaced 2(OKpdTovs on the analogy of ttoXiVov, in the same way 
as l(DKpdTrjv appears for ^wKpdrq on the analogy of TToXlrrfv. 

The Ablative had in the Indo-European 0-slems a 
special termination -d preceded by a long vowel, as in Lat. 
Gnaivod, In Greek w-e find the Cretan rw-Se {hinc), and 
Locrian S) and otto) (unde). The Attic Me, ovtw, crocpo)- of 
(To<f)(i>-T€poSi as well as the adverbs with an additional suffixed 
-s, e. g. ovTio-s, Ka\(o-s, may very w^ell be Instrumental, and -w 
= -o-a. Other suffixes with an abJatival meaning are -toj, 
as in eV-TOff, ck-tos, and in oiko-B^v, etc. 

The Dative, Locative, and Instrumental were originally 
distinct cases, but in Greek the distinctions have not been 
maintained. 

The Dative w^as originally a weak case, with a reduced 
stem and a full ending -ai which bore the accent. tn-Trw then 
points back to iTmo-ai, x^P9 sdndy-ai. 
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The ending ~ai appears in the Greek infinitive tb-fxev-ai, 

Sk. vidmdn-e. 

The Locative was originally a strong case with full stem Locative, 
which bore the accent, and suffix Remains of this case in 
Greek can be seen in aBed, napbrjfKt^ and Lat. domi. In 
the (9-decIension -ot has replaced -u, as for instance in otW, 

/TfSot, ivravBol. In the ^-declension we have 
y€VT)Sj and 7raXai-(^(jros. 

In the other declensions there is a single case-ending 
e. g. rroLfxh‘i^ Ki-i^ which seems to be locative. In such words 
as oTT-i, Kvp~i we find the stem weak with the ending accented, 
which are marks of the dative, together with the ending -f 
which marks the locative. The two cases, in fact, are no 
longer distinguishable. 

The Instrianental ended in -(I, and is found in a few Instru- 
adverbial forms such as a/x-a, neb-d^ and in compounds such as 
Ud-epyoi and €K7j-I36Xos. Sometimes it contracts with the vowel 
of the stem, as in Attic tt//, iravrax^, perhaps also in ourw, etc. 

The A'oni. and Acc. Dual have as their case-ending (i) -e, Th^Dual 
e. g. iSo-f, 7rarf'p-€, ttoS-c. Such a word as ycVce for y€P€(r~€ 
should in Attic properly contract into yem. The analogy of 
the plurals yeptj, da-rr) has led to the dual forms yevrj, ttoXt?, 

Trljxrjj aiTTTj, elc. In the I- and 6^-stems we find 3atTff, ^ap€€, 
but the Sanskrit equals gdtJ, guru lead us to suppose the 
correct forms to have been ^aorf, ^apv. (2) -a>, e. g. iirTro), 

Lat. amho. In Sanskrit the dual is dgvdu, though there is an 
older d^vd. This double form points to an original I.-E. -ou 
before a vowel, and before a consonant. In Greek and 
Latin the -du appears in 6ybof-osy Octdv-uSf as we see by com- 
paring oKTco, octo, with Sk. asfdu. (3) -a, e. g. x*^P^' 

Sanskrit has dfve, which points to an ending -ai. The nom. 
plural has then the form of the true nom. dual, while 

;^a)pa is a new formation modelled on «r?ro). 

The Genitive and Dative ending is (i) in the -declension 
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-atVy ( 2 ) in the other declensions, -oiv, Ep. -odv. The form 
beside bvoiv may be compared with oticf , and perhaps 
points to an original t vocalisation of the case. The Greek 
endings do not correspond to other Indo-European dual 
endings, and cannot be reconciled with them. 

The Plural The Nom. Plur, ends in (l) -er, e. g. rrarep’-^s, nod-e^f ici-fs*, 
vcKu-fff. The forms ^ao-cis, r/ScU-, of the /- and declensions 
are for /3a(rf*-cff, Sk. gdtay-as, rjdef-fs, Sk. svaddv-as. The 
Attic ^acrtXrjs is the proper contracted form of ^atriK^-es, the 
nom. plur. of ^aaiXevsy while ^aaiXfis is late. ( 2 ) In the 0- 
and ^-declensions -es should contract with the stem-vowel 
and give (= wTro-c?), (= 

but we do not find these forms in Greek. The nom. plur. of 
the 0-declension, e. g. tirnoi^ has replaced t7r7ra>f, and has been 
formed on the model of roly Sk. te^ of the pronominal de- 
clension. In the same way has taken the place of x^P^^- 

Accusative. The Accusative case-endings are (i) -ns. In the 0-declen- 
sion Cretan Koppops, passes in Attic into -ovt, e. g. koct- 
povs. In the ^-declensions x^pa? is for x^p^-^^* ck Cretan 
TTpfiycvTciPSy Att. TTpeo-^curaf. . In the /- and O-declensions 
instead of ^aai-ps, ^aals, Sanskrit gatis, and ^apv-ps, ^apvs, 
Sanskrit gurhs. Epic ofy, pUvs, we find ^da^is and /3a/o«y, 
which are really nominatives used as accusatives, as are 
TToXeis, irrixfiSy ^eXrlovSy etc. ( 2 ) -ns, ^ g. nob-as, Trarep-as, 
<j)€popT-as, etc. PTom stems in -T we have acc. pi. in -as, 
e. g. Epic noXi-as, but in Attic tlie nom. TroAcit is used. In 
Homer we find ots, rjpU. hVom stems in -u we have 6(f>pv- 
as, P€Kv-as, but also P€Kvs, dpKvs, etc. The acc. of ^a(n\€vs is 
^aa-iXrif-as, which by metathesis of quantity becomes /JacrtAeay. 
From monosyllabic steins the Attic accs. pavs and jSoDs are 
newly modelled on vavp and ^ovu, and replace prj f-as, ^6f-as. 

Neuter The Neuter Nom. and Acc. suffix is -a in all stems, but 

Ac^ older Sanskrit has -d in the 0-declension, elsewhere -f, 

e. g. (l)€povr-a, Sk. bhdrant-u In the I- and 0-stems the 
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neut. plur, was originally marked by the long vowel, e. g. Sk. 
pur4, Lat. tri-ginia^ but endings in -a have been preferred, 
e. g. fiapea^ rpLa, 

The Genitive Plural has for its suffix -oi/, which stands for Genitive, 
an original l.-E. suffix ’‘bm, e. g. ittttcqi/ for IirTro-aw. In the 
.<4 -declension we have Epic ded-atv. The formation 

has here been modelled on that of the pronominal declension, 
e. g. rdov for Tao-ojv, Sk. tasdm. In the declension of feminine 
adjectives and participles in -rj, the gen. plur., e. g. has 

not the circumflex accent unless the word is oxytoiie 
throughout. In the A- and 0-declensions the long vowel of 
the ending is due to contraction with the vowel of the stem. 

But this long vowel has by analogy been transferred to the 
other declensions, and we get rrob-wp (not ttoS-oi/), P€Kv-a>v, etc. 

'Jlie genitives TrdXfcop, /Udaecop are accented on the analogy of 
their genitives singular. 

The Locative ending is -(Ti, e.g. Bvpa-a-i, ' A.6r]pr}-ai^ Trarpa-at, Locative. 
noifjL€-~<ri, etc., in Sanskrit -su, e.g. afve-su. The uses of Dative 
and Locative have coalesced and the case-forms cannot be 
kept distinct. In the .^*1 -declension, besides the ending in -a<ri 
already given, we find -jja-i and -mo-i, e. g. pvp(f>rj(ri in Homer 
and pvfKpiucrL : in the f9-declension we have Xoyoi-o-t. In the 
/- and ^/-declensions, instead of ^aat-o-t, (iapv-cn^ we find 
^d<T€-ai and ^apLcri, with the same vowel as the rest of the 
plural (p. 95 ). Fropi p€kvs we have Epic ptKva-ai as well as 
PiKv-€a’(Ti. From ^aaiKevs we have ^aaiKev-cri, shortened 
according to rule (p. 66 ) from iSao-iXi^u-o-i, as also is pav-al 
from vuv-a-L Regularly, of course, <r between vowels should 
disappear, but from the influence of the love of uniformity 
intervocalic o- was kept in the dative on the analogy of forms 
where it was not intervocalic, e. g. OpiK-tri^ Opt^l, 

In Liquid stems we find the weak stem in Trarpa-tri, Sk. 
pitf-^Uj while on the other hand has replaced (fipa-ci 

for and has kept the e of the other cases. 

In *S-stems we have cTrea-o-t, Att. cTTf-o-i, or with doubling of 
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the stem the Homeric for eVeo’-eo'-o't. From eiSwr 

we have elboai (ctS-for-at), with the stem of eiSorep, etc., but 
witli the weak stem we should have rather had elbva-i {eIB- 
uor-on). 

An Instrumenial ending appears in Xu/cot?, Sk. vrkats, 
pointing to an original I.-E. -dis. Upon this model probably 
rose the datives of the ^-declension in -ms, which only thrice 
occur in Homer. There is no corresponding ending -dis 
from this declension in Sanskrit. The instrumental ending 
-(t>i{v) appears in Homer, both as plural and singular, e. g. 
the plur. (TTr}6€(r-(})i, as well as the sing. 

frTpaT6-(f}iv, 

The Latin Noun-System. 

The Latin noun-system differs from the Greek in having 
no dual, with the exception of the isolated forms duo, amho, 
and possibly the neuters of the fourth declension cornu, genu. 
It has an ablative in common use in the singular and some 
considerable remains of a locative. The dat.-abl. plural of 
A - and 0*stems is instrumental in origin. 

The case endings are as follows : — 

Nominative. — The normal ending is -s, which, however, 
often disappears under the laws governing final combinations 
of consonants in Latin. Thus corresponding to the Greek 
dypoy we should have Latin "^agros, but \o unaccented seems 
to become er (compare p. 38), and agers passes into ager. 
ferents becomes f evens, but homons becomes homo, if this last 
type is not formed merely by a lengthening of the last vowel 
of the stem, like Gk. aK^inv. 

Corresponding to the Greek type ttoXiV?;? we find in Old 
Latin paricidas, hosticapas, etc. In later times the masculine 
^-sterns have been assimilated to the more common 
feminine (poeta). 

Vocative. — A distinct form is only found in 0-stems, 
when the termination is -t. 
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Accusative . — The normal suffix is -m after vowels, -i^Accusa- 
after consonants. In the majority of /-stems, however, 
the termination -em, on the analogy of the consonantal stems, 
has become more usual, -im often surviving only in stereo- 
typed adverbial forms i^partim.^ praesertim, etc.). 

Neuter nom. and acc. in the case of 0 -stems take else- 
where consist of the pure stem modified by the laws of final 
combinations, e. g. corid), lac{i). Sometimes they are assi- 
milated to the masculine, as in the adjs. felix, ingens. 

Genitive . — The terminations are (i) -(9^* in the old Latin Genitive. 
senaiu-os, passing into ~us in Cerer-us. (2) -is, the normal 
termination of the third declension and often also of the 
fourth isenatu-is). This termination, though unknown to 
Greek, finds its parallel in other I.-E. languages. (3) -/ in 
O- and .^-sterns {meftsa-i mensac, domino-i ==. dommi). (4) 

-as, the original termination in ^-sterns, surviving in classical 
Latin in famili-as. 

Dative . — The termination seems to have been -at, and in Dative, 
the oldest Latin we ^x\(\ populoi Romanoi {iox populo-ai). But 
in all declensions a confusion has arisen between the dative, 
locative, instrumental and ablative endings, and the difficulty 
of deciding the origin of any given form is increased by the 
fact that at a certain period of the language -ei, -i or -e seem 
to have been used indifferently to represent the same sound. 

For instance, in /-stems ove, also written ovei and ovi, was 
used in the sense of the dative, but whether in origin it is 
dative or locative is uncertain. Mensae {mensa-i) seems to be 
locative (cf. Romae), but domino may be ablative (cf. 
Coriniho). 

Locative . — The termination is -i, which certainly survives Locative, 
in domi, humi, etc. In some adverbial forms we get ter- 
minations in -e and -i side by side, peregre and peregri. 

The -e strictly belongs to consonantal stems, a final -i be- 
coming -e regularly in Latin {mare, stem mart-), the to /- 
stems by contraction with the final vowel. 
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Ablative. Ablative. — The termination is but the final vowel of the 

stem is lengthened before the consonant, so that probably 
the termination also contained a vowel. The consonant is 
lost in classical Latin, but in early Latin we find forms like 
Gnaivod (Gnaeo^y and the forms medy ted are common in 
, Plautus, both as ablatives and by a further extension as accu- 
satives. An ending with adverbial meaning is -tuSy t.g. fundi- 
tuSy peni-iuSy in-tuSy Gk. eWoV. Another ending with ablatival 
meaning comes in in-dcy un-de. 

Jnstru- ‘ Instrumental, — The termination is -a, which must become 
in latet Latin and therefore coalesces with the locative. 
Any certain trace of it is tiierefore hard to find, manuy e. g., 
may be (i) instr. for manu-iy (2) abl. for manu-d. Possibly 
the adv! qul stands for qut-e (from qui~s) as fill for filie. 

The Dual survives in amho, dudy perhaps octby and possibly 
in the neuters of the fourth declension which denote a pair of 
things — genUy cornu (p. 105). 

The Plural Nominaiive, — The endings are (i) -esy which with /- and U- 

^^uiuber 

Nomina* contracts with the final vowel to -eSy -usy e. g. parteSy 

tive. fluctus. The long vowel may have been transferred to con- 
sonantal stems, as in pedes, or the lengthening may be due to 
the analogy of the accusative. There is no certain trace of 
this ending in .^ 4 -stems in Latin. (2) In O- and ^-sterns 
the terminations were originally -oiy -ai as in Greek, and may 
be explained as borrowed from the pronominal declension 
(istJy istae). mensai becomes mensae as in the gen. sing. The 
forms of the 6^-declension were successively poplocy pople, 

popleiy populi. 

Accusa- Accusative.— HhQ termination is -ns after a vowel, be- 

coming -s with a lengthening of the preceding vowel {equds 
= equb-ns)y and -ns. after a consonant {pedes = pedns). In 
/-stems the proper form is ovis {ovi-ns)y but the analogy 
of the consonantal stems has produced the by-form 
oves. ^ 
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In the case of neuters the orija^inal termination* -d (Sk. 
yuga) of the 6^-declension has become universal, but the 
final vowel has been shorterled, except in e. g. quadrd-ginta 
and in some adverbs like intered. tri-ginid preserves the 
older form of the neuter plural of /-stems (p. 107). 

Genitive. — The endings are (i) -dm becoming -um in Genitive, 
consonantal, I- and ^/-sterns, which also survives in some 
forms of the and .^ 4 -stems {duum-virum, ialenitm, am- 
phoruni). Very frequently consonantal stems have an i 
inserted before the termination on the analogy of the /-stems 
{civiiatium, stem civiidt-'). (2) -som becoming -rum. This 
strictly belongs to the pronominal declension, but is the 
ordinary ending in the A-^ O- and jK-stems, the p)enultimate 
vowel being always long. 

Dative and Ablative . — (i) A- and 0 -stems have an instru- Dative 
mental form, mensts, equis standing for mensdis, equois (Sk. Ablative 
instr. dcvdis). In Old Latin w^e find oloes [ilUs), which seems 
an intermediate form. (2) All ^ther stems have -bus^ appa- 
rently answering to the Sk. ending -bhyas, but the corres- 
pondence is not exact. All consonantal stems insert an i 
before the termination on the analogy of the /-stems {voc-i- 
buSy stem voc- ; contrast Sk. vag-bhyas). 


The Pronouns. 

The Pronouns {dWaw^Ltai) were so called from the fact of The Pro- 
their being able to take the place of a noun. For the purpose 
of considering their inflexions they may be divided into those 
which nmrk the distinctions of gender and those which do 
not. 


I. Pronouns without distinction of Gender. 

The Personal Pronouns do not mark distinctions of Personal 
IplAr. They are remarkable for the number of different I'ronouns. 
stefhr^mployed in their declension. 
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First Personal Pronoun, 

Nom. Sing. 17a;, before vowels in Homer l7£yv, Boeotian \wv^ 
Latin ego^ later eg 6 . The relation of this case to Sk. ahdm and the cases 
from the stems po- is obscure. 

Acc. \pk and enclitic Lat. me, with vowel lengthened in a mono- 
syllable ending in a vowel. 

Dat. kpoi, poi, Sk. me, Lat. mi\ Dor. kp-iv (often accusat.). Lat. mi/il 
to some extent answers to Sk. dat. mdhyam, 

Gen. ip€~(Tio, kpeio, epko, €p€v, kpov, ptv, pov. These forms are geni- 
tives of possessive stems with suffix -a 10. 

There is a l^oric gen. with suffix -s, ipios, kpovs, kp^vs, on the analogy 
of the consonantal declension, and in Homer kpe-Oev with an abla- 
tival suffix. The Latin genitives are mei and old Latin form mfs 
with suffix -s. 

The stem of the Dual is v©-. 

Nom. and Acc. vwi, Att. v(v. 

Gen. and Dat. ywtV, Att. vwv. 

This Stem supplies the plural of the first personal pronoun 
in Latin. 

The stem of the plural is Aeol. (ippe-, Att. r)pf-, Sk. 
asnia-, pointing back to I.-E. nsme-. Originally the in- 
flexional endings were not plural, as can be seen in the 
Homeric acc. appe. Later on the plural endings were added. 

Nom. plural Aeol. dppe^, Doric dpks, Att. ^pei^ for original dpp€. 
The ending of ^peis is due to the analogy of such forms as o-a^eA. 

Acc Epic and Aeol. dpp€, Ion. fjptas, Att. i)pd'i, and poet. 

Dat. Aeol. dppiv, dppi. Dor. dptv, Att. rjpiv, poet. 

Gen. Aeol. dppkcvv, Dor. dpkeov, Att. Tfpwv for an original sing, dppuo 
like the sing, kp^lo, * 

The a.spirate of the Att. and Doric forms is due lo the 
analogy of vpth. 

Second Personal Pronoim. 

Nom. Sing. Epic rtyr). Dor. rt, Att. < 7 v, Lat. Ul. The tj in Attic has 
come in from other cases where it stands for original ta, e. g. in the acc. 
rf€ = Dor. rk, Att. crk. The form rtV in Theocritus answers to the 
accusatives piv, viv of the third personal pronoun. 

Dat. rfoi, Dor. to/, Att. aoi, Sk. fe; Latin more or less corres- 
ponding to Sk. dat. tubkyam. 
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Gen. cero, <r^o, ffevp Att. ffoVf Dor, Wo, rtv. rios. rws, Latin 

older tts. , 

Nom. and Acc. Dual a(pwl\ 

Gen. and Dat. Dual a<pS}iv^ a<pwv. 

The stem is obscure. 

The stem of the Plural is vfic-, Sk.yusma-^ I.-E. iusme-y 
to which, as with the first person, plural endings have been 
added. The aspirate of the Greek stem is regular in Attic 
and Doric. The original inflexion should have run — 

vfXfXfj vfifieiOt VfifLi, 

The stem vo(s)- of the Latin is unknown in Greek, but 
answers to Sk. vas. 

Third Personal Pronoun. 

The stem of the third person is o-f c- Sk. with a Third 

fuller form o-eff-, o-ffo-, Old Latin sovo- from seuo-., prono^^ 

being as an enclitic unaccented, becomes suu~s (p. 35). 

Acc. cr/^e, Epic kk, Lat. se. 

Dat. (TyPoi, of, Epic koi. 

Gen. <rf€~(TiOy €lo, to, cv, ov. 

The stem (r<f)€~, arcpo-, appears in the forms (r(j>i, (r(j)LP, (r<^t(rti/, 
as well as in the plural <r<p€Ls^ (rcp^Vy etc. and the dual crcficoty 
arcpcatu. Originally the stem may have corne from an instru- 
mental (r-(f>t, and been extended. 

Out of the double form of the stem erfe- and o-fFe- rose the 
© 

two forms of the reflexive. 

afe-avTOP ^ <rf-avTov «= Favrov *=avT6y. 

(T€f€~avTOV == a^f-avrov — (favrov = kavrSv. 

In the same way cr€avT6v, aavrov must be referred to the 
two stems refe- and rfo-. 

The original Latin abl. is sed, which survives as a con- 
junction and preposition in the forms sed, sed-iiio, etc. When 
used as an abl. it naturally loses the d in classical Latin, but 
the parallel forms med, ted are not uncommon in Plautus as 
ablatives, and also, by a confusion of forms, as accusatives. 
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Possessive pronouns are forms from the stems of the 
personal pronouns used adjectivally and declined as 0-stems, 
e. g. c/io-s, <ro'f for Tfo-s, os Sk. sva-. For the plural in Attic we 
find f)^i-T€po-s, vp^€-T€po-Sy cf. Lat. nos/erj vesier with compara- 
tive terminations, but in Aeolic n/i/nos, u/x/ios, Dor. ap.6s^ vp.6s. 

and <r<f)€T€pos have been formed on the analagy of 6s 
and ^fjL€T€pos. 

II. Pronouns which mark the Distinctions of Gender. 
Pronouns, The article 6 , 17, ro was, like all definite articles, demonstra- 
tlnaiont in its origin, as we see from its Homeric uses. 6 , fj, t6 
gender. answer to Sanskrit sd, sa, tad. The final consonant of the 

neuter of this type is to be seen in Lat. id, quod, as well as 
in Sk. idd, and in Greek noh-atios, etc. The declension of 
6, ri, TO and the nominal 0-declension have been assimilated 
to one another. 

The noms. plural ot, al, for original t-o/, r-ai as in Doric, 
Sk. te\ have become the model for the nom. pi. of A~ and 0- 
nominal declensions. The fern. gen. pi. Tda>v corresponds to 
Sanskrit iasdm, and became the model for the gen. pi. of the 
.^-declension, e.g. B€d<av, deStv. With addition of suffix to 
the stem of the article pronoun we have 6-de, ro-df, and 
from the same stem the adverbs and ws (so). 

The origin of ovtos can perhaps be seen in tovto for to- 
ii-ro, which comes from a doubling of the demonstrative con- 
nected by V, the reduced form of av, answering to the enclitic 
Sanskrit particle u, which means ‘further.’ 

€Kuyo9. In Attic €K€hos, poctic Kflvos, tlic diphthoug -ct- is not 
original, and before the archonship of Eucleides was repre- 
sented on Attic inscriptions by •€-. Lesbian Krjvosy Doric 
KTjvos^ rrjvos. 

aMs. The origin of the oxytone aurds is unknown ; its declension 
resembles that of d, 7, rd. 

The stem of the relative d-f, 7, 6 answers to Sk. j^d-s, I.-E. 
io-s. To this stem we may refer the relative adverb d)y. 
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The interrogative stem I,-E. qo- appears as n-o- in Att. n-ol, 

TToO, 7r6-T€pos, etc., and ko- in Ionic kov, etc. The Lat. stem is 
The I.-E. qe- appears as re- in Ion. reo, re©, re©i/, 

T€oicri, Att. rot), r©, etc. The Lat. stem is que^. 

The composite stem o-rro- is to be found -eiifafr in adverbial owo-. 
forms, e.g. ottov, 07r©f, Ion. oic©f. The forms omrws, oKK<as 
came from 65-7r©y, 65-/f©f by assimilation of the nom. acc. 
neut. 

Gk. Wf, interrogative, as well as the indefinite and enclitic r/y. 
rtff, Lat. quis, has in the Greek inflexion a nasal which does 
not appear elsewhere. The stem rt- appears in the dat. pL, 

TLCTL and the neuter sing, ri, and is also to be found in Ion. 
rWa, Att. iirra. Original rjta, used as an enclitic, passed to 
o-o-a, rra, and the forms licraa, arra are due to the fact that 
o-o-a, rra occur Only after neuter plurals ending in a, e.g. Ar. 

Ran, 172 TToV* arra ; for rroaa rra ; 

The V of the oblique cases was probably extended from 
the acc. sing. nva. The regular accusative would be nvy but 
just as zfjpa with a doubled accusative ending rose out of 
and led to a new formation Zrjvosj so out of nv came rtm, and 
led to the inflexions nvos^ tlpi, etc. 

The adjectival roo-o?, Troo-oy, and 6<ros answer to the in- ruaos, etc. 
declinable Lat. toi, quot. They have probably been formed 
by the addition of the suffix -lo from indeclinable words, 
which have now disappeared in Greek, e.g. ror-jLo-y, roo-o-oy, 

rotroy. 


We may refer the adverbial suffixes -^a, -#ci 

to a pronominal origin. To as in mvoB^v and 

-Si, as in ^coSi npo, we can find no parallel in the cognate 
languages. With -m, as in oukI, ttoXXo/ci, we can compare 
A.-S. hit, the neuter of he. 

Some of the pronominal stems in Latin may be briefly Latin pro- 

.. j nominal 

noticed:— 


to- in ta-m, tu-m, is-te (older is-tus), to~t, ta-lis, etc. 

i- in is, i-bi, i-ia, i-tem, etc., with the strong form ei in e(i)a. 



The 

Numerals. 
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hO’ in hie (ho-t~ce), ho-die, ha-c, hu-c^ etc. 

ol- in ol-lus {ille is later and on the model of ipse)^ ul-tra^ ol-im. 

al-y alio- in al-ter^ dlio-s, 

qui-j Gk. Ti- in qui-s^ qui-d^ qui~a^ qu6 - ; Gk. iro- in qui {(quo-i)^ etc. 

que-y Gk. tc- apparently in cottidie, cuius for quettidiCy queius. 

The relation of ulery uhiy etc. to the Gk. stem no- in nortpos 
is very obscure, for while the meaning and formation are in 
many cases identical, there is no trace of an initial guttural 
in Latin. In ncc-ubiy etc. the c probably belongs to the 
negative, and it is not found at all in neuter. 

The> characteristic points of the inflexion of pronouns as 
distinguished from that of substantives are as follows : — 

Nom. Sing. masc. and fem. in -f, quo-i (qui), qua-i (quae)j etc. 

Nom. Sing. neut. in -dy quo-d, qui-d, istu-d, Ti-(8), t ( 5 -( 5 ). 

Gen. Sing, in -Xus (only in Latin, unless we see it in the Greek 
kptm — but it is not found with the personal pronouns in Latin). 

Nom. Plur. masc. and fem. in -f, ho-i (hi), ha-i (hae), oi, at, etc. 

Gen. Plur. in -som with a preceding long vowel , originating apparently 
in the feminine, istd-runiy istd-7'um, Tk-ojv (rwy), etc. 

The forms for the nom. and gen. plural have, as already 
explained, been extended to the corresponding cases of the 
A- and 0-declension of substantives. 

The Numerals. 

One. (i) Stem som^, sem-y sm-. Greek o/xo'y, o/xotoy, 6/xoO, 
eif {(r€fjLs)j €V (cTfft), /xta (o-fi-ta), pww( [(rp~<avv^), apa [s^ma, an 
instrumental), d-n\ovs (sm-), d-\oxos {sm-). Latin stm-plexy 
sin-gully sim-ilis. Simul is probably related to Gk. o/xv5tr, 
as aliud to ^Xv8ts. Semel is better divided se-mely where 
the termination is the same as in Germ, ein-maly the original 
meaning being ‘ a time by itself.’ 

( 2 ) Stem oino-. Greek oXvrj. Latin oinoSy oenuSy unuSy cf. 
noenum = ne-o num 

The Homeric ia, are obscure. Perendie cannot be 
connected with unuSy but more probably contains a similar 
form to Gk. napd {pern). 
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Two. We have a dual form, dudu (originally before vowels), 
dud (before consonants) : in composition also dud- (fif ©deKo), 
du- dis). The form bvo as well as dvai appears in 

Homer, who uses it as indeclinable. In later Greek we find 
plural forms bms, fiuat, etc., and so exclusively in Latin. 

Three. Stem /m'-, /rf-, in rpelf, ires (treies\ rpi-s, rpiTos. 

Four. Stems quetudr-, qtur-. The relation of these forms 
is an exceedingly difficult question. Sanskrit has a cardinal 
cah)dras, an ordinal turiyas^ apparently for ktur-iyas^ shewing 
the reduced stem. Greek has rirropcs and riropes (Doric), 
Tetra-epes (lonic), rerTopes (Attic), shewing a vowel gradation 
in the last syllable of the stem. The Homeric m(Tvp€s is said 
to be Aeolic, and seems to represent the reduced stem qfur~ 
with the velar becoming ir before the dental, the t being 
inserted for the sake of euphony. In rhpa-To^y rerop-Tos the 
u has left no trace. The reduced root perhaps appears in 
Tpv-(pdX€ia for TrrpV"<^aXfta (I.-E. q^uf-). 

In Latin the a of quattuor is a difficulty, but que- is un- 
known in Latin at the beginning of a word except when 
followed by r, and as the regular *cottuor would have borne 
no resemblance to the cognate forms, the a may have been 
introduced from the ordinal qiiartus. The in quadruplex^ 
etc. is unexplained. 

Five. I.-E. penqCy Sk. pdiicUy Gk. TreW, Latin quinqut for 
"^penque by an assimilation of the labial to the guttural as 
prope stands for proque (cf. proximus), mpn-rosy quin{c)tus 
are regular. 

Six. I.-E. sueksy Sk. sdsy Gk. ff, Lat, sex. 

Seven. I.-E. sepirp^ Sk. sapidy Gk. cVra, Lat. scptem. 

Eight. I.-E. oktd{u)y Sk. astdy asUldj Gk. oktco, Lat. oeto. 

Nine. I.-E. n/u^, Sk. 7idva, Gk. iv-vifa^ Lat. novem. The 
Greek ordinal shews a single nasal in %var09. The details of 
the various forms and the meaning of the first syllable in 
Greek are obscure. 

Ten. I.-E. dekfg,y Sk. ddga^ Gk. Se#ca, Lat. decern. 
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Twenty. Sk. vtugafz, Gk. eiKari, clkoo-i, Lat. viginii. The 
Doric ^Ikotl may stand for peiKmi, and the o of €t#co«rt come 
from the ordinal €iKocrTos (dKopr-Tos). The origin of the first 
syllable is obscure. The example of the German languages 
would lead us to look for a compound of which the first 
element signifies ‘ two ; ' but though after a vowel in 

Latin might become ut-, as suaduts becomes suavis, this will 
not account for the Greek and Sanskrit forms. The g of 
the Latin is also unexplained, though it may be due to the 
following n. 

The higher numerals afe formed by the addition in Greek 
of -Kovra^ in Latin of -ginta, to the simple numeral, but 
always with a long vowel preceding the termination, oybot)- 
Kovra seems earlier than ocioginia, of which a bye-form 
ociuaginia exists, which has influenced the form of septua^ 
ginia. This is only one of the many cases of the influence 
of assimilation and analogy, which, as we should expect, is 
specially common in the numerals. But in most cases its 
working is so obvious as not to require illustration. 

Hundred. I.-E. kniSniy Gk. iKarov^ Lat. centum. The prefix 
in Greek is unexplained. The suffix -ingenii which is so 
largely used to form the multiples in Latin originates with 
forms like septingenti {septmkn/i). The Greek suffix -#coo-ioi 
corresponds to the Sk. -gaiya (Dor. -KarioC) but has the vowel 
of -Kovra. 

The Gk. (in Horn. goes back to a stem 

Sk. sa-hdsra^ Dor. Aeol. x^XXtot, which should strictly 

in Attic become x^^'Xiot. Mille, niilia may be akin to fivpioL. 

The numerals in the other series may be treated more 
briefly. 

TTpatTos, Dor. wparos, is superlative in form, like primus, 
dcvrepos has nothing to do with but is related to devopai 
as secundus to sequor. €^8o^-os, septim-uSy decim-us shew the 
original final nasal of the stem, the suffix being simply -or, 
which in deKoros has been supplanted by -ros. 
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Bini stands for duoinoi (EngL twain) as bis for duis, and 
from this form the suffix ~mz has been extended in the 
distributives to trim, quint, 

Nonus for noumus may owe its second n to assimilation. 
The later ordinals are formed with the suffix -tzmus, -stmus 
— thus, vigesimus = viknt-timus ; and then ~e{n)simus was 
taken as the suffix throughout the series. 

Ter beside rpls may represent an unaccented form, perhaps 
originating in some phrase like bis et ter pronounced with 
one accent. The same theory will account for tertius beside 
rpiros where the Sk. trtiya shews the root syllable to have 
been originally unaccented (p. 76). (instead of *quatur) 

would seem to owe its final vowel to ter. The rest present 
no special difficulty. The adverbs in dens seem to be 
originally substantival ; cf. triensy rpids (triins). 



CHAPTER IX. 


The Verb. 


Verb Finite 
and In- 
finite. 


Inflexional 

forms. 


For the sake of practical convenience two main divisions 
of the verb are made, into forms Finite and forms Infinite. 
The forms of the Verb Finite contain elements signifying 
differences of person, number, time, and modality, and are 
distinguished from other parts of speech by the union in one 
and the same word of Subject and Predicate^ which are sever- 
ally expressed in the ending and the stem. The endings are 
called Person-Endings. The Verb Infinite in the Infinitives, 
Participles, and Verbal nouns belongs properly to the nominal 
class. The Infinitive in Greek for instance w^as, as we shall 
see, originally the dative of an abstract noun. 

In Inflexional languages like Greek and Latin there is a 
great variety of grammatical forms. The Greek approxi- 
mates most closely to the Sanskrit, and from a comparison 
of these two languages we obtain our idea of the structure 
of the Indo-European Verb. Greek and Latin mark by 
changes of form the character of the predication and the 
mental attitude of the speaker. This is what we understand 
by differences of Mood (jyKKlijm\ Differences of time are 
marked by differences of Ttnse which again are 

expressed by change of form. So too with differences of 
Person {npocrcdTrop) in the subject of the proposition ; of 
Number (dptBpos) ; of the state of the subject (Std^eorty), 
which we call Voice. All the foregoing differences of 
form are embraced under the general term of Conjugation 

{m/(vyia). 
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The first distinction to be noted in the Greek verb is that Thematic 
between Themaiic and Non-ihematic Stems. 

Thematic Stems are those in which the termination is Stems, 
preceded by the vowels t and o, of which o appears before 
nasals and c before other letters, e. g. 'kv-o-^xev^ Xv-e-re, \vovfrt 

( = Xv-0-I/Tl). 

The name Thematic implies that the addition of the 
vowels € and o forms the verbal stem into a new theme. 

Just as the addition of the primary suffix -o- makes Xoy-o- a 
nominal stem, so the addition of -o- makes Xey-o- a tense 
stem. 

In the Subjunctive Mood this thematic vowel is lengthened 
and we have Xv-a>-fi«i/, Xi;-/;-rf, Xv-to-ai. 

Non-thematic stems do not shew this variable e and o, but 
with them the ending is added directly to the root or stem, 
e. g. €(r-ix€Vj t8^^€Vj XeXvKQ^fjLeVj iXya’a-fiev, 


Person Endings. 

The origin of the Per son- Endings is uncertain. They are Person 
perhaps to be referred back to Pronominal roots, but it is 
impossible to trace the history of their development from 
a primitive form. 

The Person-Endings are : 

(1) Primary y i. e. those used in the Present, Perfect and 
Future Indicative and in the Subjunctive Mood, 

(2) Secondary, i. e. those used in the Historical tenses, the 
Imperfect, Aorist and Pluperfect of the Indicative and in the 
Optative. 

(3) Those of the Imperative Mood. 

The Person-Endings of the Active Voice are as follows : 

First Person Singular Active. 

(i) Primary ending, (i) in non-thematic verbs, e. g. to-n;- First sing, 
fit, and in the optative of most thematic verbs, e. g. <(>€poi-fu ; 

(ii) -ft) in thematic verbs, e.g. <l3€p-<a. The Sanskrit ending is 
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always -mu In the Perfect the ending is -a, which seems to 
be original. 

(2) Secondary, -v for I.-E. -w, e. g. €<^epo-i/, Sk. dbhard-m. 

After consonants -v becomes sonant and appears as -a, 
e. g. 5a for This -a has by analogy replaced -ov in the 

forms etTT-a and ^v^yK-a, 

It has been supposed that the secondary endings of thematic verbs, 
I.-E. -om^ -es, -e£, Gk.-ov, -fs, -f, and Sk. -am, -as, -at, are earlier in origin 
than the primary. In Sanskrit the primary endings seem formed by adding 
-i to the secondary, e. g. -ami (with long vowel), -asi, -ati answering to the 
Greek i;ion-thematic endings -ai, -tl. In the Greek thematic endings 
-CO, -Hs, -€i, it has been suggested ^ that i has been infixed or passed into 
the preceding syllable. Thus <p€poj = (ptpoa = cp€poia = (pepoim, where 
m has become sonant ; <f>ip€is is for <p(p€-i-s and ^cpn for <f>€p€-i-r. This 
theory does not account for L 3 .t./erd (p. 148). 

Second Person Singular. 

Second (i) Primary, -o-c, in Sanskrit hhdra-si. In Greek this end- 
sing, act. ing only appears in the Substantive verb, viz. Homeric eV-o-/. 

In Thematic verbs the ending of the present is -fiy, e. g. 
<f)ip€is. 

The ending of the 2nd sing. perf. act. was -Sa which 
answers to Sk. -l/ia, and survives in ola-Oa for old- 6 a, Sk. 
vet-tha, and 5 o- -Ba, which points back to an old perfect 
Sk. asa, ^a-Ba, etc. 

In the Homeric IBfXjj-arBa, ^dXoi-oBa, etc., -or^a has replaced 
-Ba on the analogy of olar~Ba, rja-^Bay in which the o- belongs 
to the stem (cf. p. 126). 

(2) The secondary ending is e. g. (plpoi-s, 

la-TT)-:, eXva-a-s. 

Third Person Singular. 

Third pers. (i) Primary ending -rt, in cV-ri, Sanskrit ds-ti, Doric S/Scu- 
sing. act. didia-ai, Sanskrit ddda-ti. 

This is the ending in Greek of the third sing, of the -/on 

^ Classical Review, March, 1888. 
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conjugation generally. It also appears in the Epic e^Aiyo-t, 
ayrifTi, etc., but here the iota subscript points to an extension 
of the proper ending by an external addition. The ending is 
almost confined to the Homeric poems and exists side by 
side with the normal -rj. 

In the thematic conjugation we have the ending -ei in the 
Pres., e. g. cf)€p€i, Sanskrit hhdra-ti. The corresponding form 
to the Sanskrit would in Greek be (fxpeTi, and this according 
to rule would pass to (j^fpeo-i. But (f>€peLs, (\>€p€t stem to have 
secondary endings, -y, -t with preceding t like optat. ^epo-t-y, 

(2) Secondary ending originally -r: — €(^fp€(r), Sanskrit 
dbharat] <j!)«pot(r), Sanskrit hhdret. 

The / remains in Latin (c.g. erat)^ but according to rule 
has disappeared in Greek. Latin has -t in the perfect cecidit 
where Greek has only -€, as in Sanskrit veda. 

The ending of the third sing, of the sigmatic aorist is -e, 
just as in the third sing, of the perfect. Thus edetK-o-e (e§ei|f ), 
is like the perfect and has not the same vowel as 
ibdK-cras 


Firs^ Person Plural, 

The ending in Attic in both primary and historical tenses First plur. 
is -fjL€v, In Doric we find the ending -pey. In Sanskrit we 
have primary -mas, secondary -ma. 

The Sanskrit -mas and the Latin -mus appear to point to 
a primary ending in s. In both Greek and Latin there is but 
one ending for all tenses. 

Second Person Plural, 

Primary and Secondary ending -tc. Sanskrit has primary Second 
-tha, secondary -la, plural. 

In the perfect is the ending immediately after the full 
root, e. g. Epic K^Kpax-Be, Elsewhere we have -re, e. g. 

TTCTTcJi/da-re. 
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Third Person Plural. 

Third (i) Primary endings : 

plural. I.-E, e. g. Doric (f>€po~vTi, Att. <^epov(rt, Sk. 

hhdra-nti. In Homer we have rS^la-i hhovui 

(bkbO’-VTl). 

(b) -am, -acri, I.-E. -hit accented, e. g. Epic c-do-i, Att, t-ao-t, 
Sk. s-dnti^ y-dnii, ayvv-aaij pefid^acri. As hiatus was not ad- 
missible in the original language, the hiatus of the Greek forms 
.seems to point to -o-ao-t as the original ending, as in lo-ao-i for 
iS-crao-i, and €1^0-1 for elK-a-airi. Sanskrit has vidds, as against 
Gk. fib-aaai. It may therefore be that in the perfect -o-ao-t 
has replaced a shorter ending -o-t, e. g. tS-o-t. If so the longer 
ending is due to the analogy of e-ao-i, i-ao-t, which have also 
provided the type for Att. Ttdf-ao-*, dido-ucn. 

(c) -Utij -da-L, I.-E. unaccented. Homer has XeXoyx-do-t, 
7 r€(f>i/K-d(Tt, and there is a Doric form lOa)K-dn. But this is an 
unusual ending for the perfect, and is formed probably on the 
analogy of -drat of the middle, e.g. rerev^-aTai. See p. 126. 
If -o-t were the original ending in the perfect, 7re(/)uV-Ao't could 
stand for 7re</)v^t with a of the perfect intruded. Cf. p. 138. 

(2) Secondary endings : 

(a) I.-E. -nt, Lat. era-nl. 

{b) -CLvir), L-E. -w/, cXvo-av. 

From Non-thematic verbs we have the Homeric eorar, e/Sai/, 
€(^av, etc. 

The optative ending is -cv, e. g. c’-ez/, but an earlier -av is 
justified by the Elean dirorivoi-av, awe-av, and the so-called 
Aeolic aorist optative, e. g. Tiaei-av. The ending -ei/ may have 
been assimilated to the quality of the vowel in or 

followed the analogy of the aor. €(f>dv-r}v, icj>dp- 7 jSj pi. (cpav-ev. 

The ending -arav appears in the strong aor. tfirj-aav 
We-(raVf tyvoa-cav, in the Optat., as in Epic OTairjeap and €irj-<rav,. 
and in late forms like eXa^o-crn*/, and is probably due to the 
analogy of the sigmatic aorist, e. g. cXuo-av. It also appears 
in the plupf., e. g. Epic rc^i'ao-at', and in the aor. pass. 
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For the ist pers. dual Greek has no separate form. The active 

For the second and third we have primary -tov, -to*/, 

secondary -rov, -rav 

The primary endings of the Sanskrit -/^as, -tas have no re- 
semblance to the Greek, but the secondary dbhara-tam, 
dbhara-tdm answer to e((>ept-Tovj €(j>€p€~T7fu. 

In Homer there are three instances {haKf-rov, irevxf-Tov, 
'ka(j)v<r(r€’Tov) of a 3rd dual impf. in ~tov. On ^he other 
hand the use of the termination -tjjv for the second pers. is 
common in Greek. 


The Middle Endings, 

Primary -/zat, Secondary -/za*/ First sing. 

In Sanskrit the ending is e.g. bhdre, Greek has”'*^^* 
adopted for all verbs the ending -fiat, which seems non- 
thematic ; Sanskrit the ending -t?, which seems thematic. 

Second Person Singular. 

Primary -o-at, e.g. non-thematic to-ra-o-at, thematic Second 

trai, <Pfpjij Sk. bhdra-se. sing, midd 

Forms like iSovXct, oUi cannot come from povXecraty oleo-ai : 
they are perhaps active forms in -eo-t transferred to the 
middle. 

Secondary -ao, e. g. e^cpc-o-o, e^fpeo, i(p€pov. 

Between tw'O vowels s should by rule disappear, as it does 
in eXuo-a» for cXutraoro, but ill some cases we find it retained, e.g. 

TrpiWo, didocrai^ etc., and Epic dv*/ao-ai, pepvrjvaij on the analogy 
of stems ending in a consonant, as in yeypa^ai. 


Third Person Singular. 


Primary ending -rat, Sanskrit -te ; — (l>€pe~Tai, 
bhdra-ie. 

Secondary ending -ro, Sanskrit 4a \ — i<p€pcTo, 
dbharata. * 


Sanskrit Third sing, 
midd. 


Sanskrit 
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First Plural Middle, 

First plur. Termination Sanskrit -make. There is also in Greek 
midd. form ~n€(r6ay which appears in Epic iK6fjL€<T6a, yew/xfo-^a, 

etc., and in Tragic poetry. 

Second Plural Middle, 

Second Termination e. g. rja-Se, We find in Sanskrit, -dhve for 
plur. -dhvam for secondary ending. There is an unex- 

plained difference between the final vowel in Greek and 
Sanskrit. 

The or of as in <jf)ep€-cr-^e, is not original. Originally 
appearing only in stems ending in cr or a dental, it has passed 
by analogy into all other stems. Thus in \€Krj(T-6€ the 
<T is regular, but not so in Xeye-a-Se, 0fp€-(r-^e. 

Third Plural Middle. 

Third plur. (i) Primary endings -vrat, -arm (-nrai): ~<t>€po~uTai, Sanskrit 
hhdrante ; fi-arai (fjarai)^ Sanskrit dsale. 

The rule is that -arae, -aro should appear after consonants 
and I and v, but -i^rat, -vto after vowels. 

Thus from pf. stems ending in a consonant we have 
rerd^-aTat, T€Tpa(j)~aTai, and after i the Epic K€KXi-araij K^L-arai 
(/cea-Toi), but also /3fj3Ai}-arat. In Doric y€ypd\leaTai there is an 
ending -o-arai, which may be compared with the -crao-t of ct^acrt. 

( 2 ) Secondary ending, -z/ro, -aro {-nro) : — e(/>epo-z/ro, Sanskrit 
dbharania ; et-aro (z^aro), Sanskrit asata. 

Apart from the Indicative, -aro appears as ending of the 
Optative Mood, e. g. y^voiaro, dnoXolaro. This ending is 
regular in Homer. 

Before -arat, -aro gutturals and labials were aspirated, e. g. 
cVerdx-aro, Tedatp-arai, but not dentals, as in Kextopld^araij dyo)- 
vib-arai. 

First Dual Middle. 

First pers. The ending -peOov of the fiist pers. dual is only sparingly 
dual midd. bears no resemblance to the Sanskrit -vahe, 

-vahi^ but is like the ist pers. plural -peda. 
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Second and Third Dual Middle. 

Primary, -or^ov, -vBov. Secondary, -crBov, -crSav {-a&riv). 2nd and 
These do not resemble the Sanskrit. We cannot therefore 
reconstruct the original form, nor determine the analogy 
upon which these forms arose in Greek. 

The name Augment is a translation of av^ritns, and is Augment, 
applied to the sign of past time in the Historical tenses of 
the Indicative. The Augment is either (i) Syllabic, appearing 
as € prefixed in verbs which begin with a consonant ; or 
(2) Temporal, where the initial vowel of a verb is lengthened. 

It appears in Sanskrit as well as in Greek. It is to be 
regarded as originally a separate prepositional w^ord ex- 
pressing priority, which in course of time was combined 
with the verb into a single word, e.g. I.-E. e kigom, is in 
Greek eXfiirov. Even in Greek there are signs that the aug- 
ment could be detached from the verb. In Homer the syllabic 
augment is often omitted, e. g. ^rj for €^r } : in Herodotus the 
temporal augment, e.g. (p^av for up^av. 

The Augment was also originally accented, signs of which 
are that all augmented forms are barytone and the rule of 
Greek compounds by which the accent does not pass back 
beyond the augment, e.g. nap-iaxov. 

Where the stem of the Verb begins with a vowel we have Temporal 
the Temporal Augment, e.g. ^yov. We need not suppose that 
the contraction of e with the vowel of the verb-stem took 
place within the limits of Greek. The Attic {erat), Dor. 

Old Sanskrit as, come from an original L-E. / est, and„ as 
€€ contracts in Greek into «, the contraction into 7 must be 
regarded as prehistoric. Upon the analogy of rjv, etc., a 
lengthening of the quantity of the initial vowel came to stand 
for the Temporal Augment, e.g. from 6pi/vpi we have i>pTo, 
whereas c-opro would contract in Greek into ovpro, and from 
iKercuo) we have iKtuvoi/, not cikctcvov. Where e remains 
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before a vowel it is due to the loss of an original consonant, 
e.g. iayrj for i'fayrjj ctfiov for e-fiSov, ciTrero for c-o-fTrtro, etpTrov 
for i-trepirov : in the last two o*, though not originally initial, - 
has passed into the rough breathing. 

In some cases, e.g. uKtjaa from the initial consonant 
has been forgotten. 

We sometimes find as the syllabic augment, e.g. in 
Tj-8vvdfir)v, ^-ftiWouy ^-^ovXoiJLrjv. This rj- may be assumed in 
c-a>pa>v for ^-6p(ov and c-aXwv for where there has been 

metathesis of quantity as in ^ao-tXca for ^acriXrja, In the 
perfects eopaxa, eaXwKa, which do not have an augment, there 
is naturally no trace of 7 . 

The Augment tj- may also be assumed in ^pyaCdprjv for 
Tjf€pyaCoprjVy and ^Ka(ov for rjfctKaCoi^, as compared with the 
perfects ctpyacr/xai, €iKa<Tpai. 

Where the verb is compounded with a preposition the 
augment comes after the preposition, e.g. iv-rjyovy and some- 
times where the preposition is only apparent, e. g. iv-r^vriwptBay 
formed from the noun ivdvrios. 

In some cases there is double augmentation, e.g. T}v€tx6pfjVy 

KaT“€-‘dl^TO)Vy rip(j)€(TP^TOVP, 


Tense-Stems. 

We now pass on to the various Tense- Stems of the Verb. 
It is the stem which is the constant element in a group of 
related forms. The termination indicates differences of 
person and number, and also the distinctions of voice which 
express the relation borne by the subject to the action, the 
difference, that is, between Active, Passive, and Middle. 
Differences of Tense are expressed by varieties of 

Tense-stem, while to express Modality a suffix is added to 
the Tense-stem. 

Present The first group of Tense-stems consists of the Present and 
Aorist stems. The tenses with present-stem, viz. 

Stems. Present and Imperfect, imply continuous state or action, the 
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Aorist signifies a single act or event. Though different in 
meaning they are similar in form. Thus €(t>T]v is an imper- 
fect while earrjv is an aorist ; eypacfiou is an imperfect, ^rpanov 
is an aorist, yet in each case the formation is the same. The 
term Present-stems therefore can embrace the whole class. 


Present Stems. 

Present-stems may be divided into — I. Non-Ttiematic, II. 
Thematic. 

I. Of Non-Thematic there are four classes : 

(i) Root-class, (2) Reduplicated class, (3) Weak root with 
suffix vv^ (4) Weak root with suffix va. 

II. Of Thematic there are five classes : 

(5) Root and thematic -o, -c, (6) Root and -j^o, (7) Root 

and -ro, -Tf, (8) Root and -o-ko, -crfce, (9) Nasal class. 

In Sanskrit there arc ten Conjugation Classes distinguished 
according to the formation of the Present-stem. Answering 
to the distinction of Non-thematic and Thematic in Greek 
we find in Sanskrit (i) Verbs with stem-variation, the stem 
being sometimes strong and accented, at other times weak 
and unaccented; (2) Verbs with present-stem ending in a 
where the accent is not shifted from the stem to the ending. 
In Greek, Non-thematic stems shew a variation of the stem, 
though this is not accompanied by shifting of the accent. 
The strong stem appears in the active singular, the weak in 
the active plural and throughout the middle. 


(i) The Root Class, where root and verb stem are the i. The 
same. RootClass. 

{a) In some verbs of this class we have stem-variation, 
e.g. Sk. ^-mi, i~mds. In (zreV-zbu) we have eV- 

throughout in Greek, except in the ist sing, where it changes 
to ft- before /x : in Sanskrit we find ds-mi^ plur. s-mds, Greek 
then is without the original stem-variation. In the imperat. 


K 
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we have the weak stem o--, but the original s-dhiy pro- 
nounced z-dhiy has had an « prefixed in Greek. Other 
instances of stem-variation are 0a, <l)Ba, 

^-(pBrj-py (j)Bd~fX€vos ; (~ The 

tense c^ea should originally have run i’X^v-Sy i-x^v-T^ 

plur. €-xv~ii€Vy etc., but e’x^a- has been taken as the stem and 
extended throughout in e^fa, tx^as, etc. 

(d) No stem-variation is to be found in e-yua-v e-yvco-fav, 
€-<l)v-v €-<f>v-fifUy or in the stems of 
nXfj-TOy and others. 


2. The Re- (2) The Reduplicated Non-thematic Present-stems have « 

as the vowel of reduplication. Stem variation is shewn in 
L-(rTd~fx€P ; Tl-Brj-fxi, rl-Be-fiep ; An- 

swering to the Sanskrit forms dadh-mdSy dad-mds, we might 
expect in Greek TiB-p€Py di^-pepy but we find a connecting 
vowel of the same quality as the vowel of the singular between 
stem and ending. The 3rd plurs. nBe-aaty Md-ao-i, Ion. 
TiBfLo-iy diSovcriy have been already explained (p. 124). Stem- 
variation is also to be found in mfjL-rrXrj^fUy mfi-nXd-ficp. In San- 
skrit we have pi-par-miy which would be represented in Greek 
by Trt-TTfX-fa. The ttXi;- of TripnXrjfii is due to the analogy of 
the aor. e-nXrj-firjp. No variation appears in Kl-xn-ph 
and others. 

3. Stems (3) The third class of Present-stems consists of the weak 

with suffik root and suffixes neu. nu. In Sanskrit we have sa-n 6 -mt. 

•nu, , ^ 

sa-nu-mdSy but in Greek the variation is pv-, viJ-, e.g. biU-pv-piy 

beiK-vij-piPy instead of 3 eiK-i/€v-fit, beU-pv-fi^p. The suffix Pf'^ 
appears only in the thematic verbs, e.g. ictWw (= Kt-vcf-w), 
beside Ki-pv-raiy with weak suffix. In the third plural v re- 
mains with hiatus before the ending, e.g. dypv-aai {z=.fay~pvf- 
aPTi), cf. Sk. pak-nu-vanti. Had v become consonantal we 
should have had faypf^apn=zdyp&(rit The third class of 
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present-stems is mostly poetic, except deU-pvfu, and 

ofi-vvyLi. 

The verbs in -avw^iL^-tvw^L are post“Homeric,e.g. K€p-auvv^i^ 
arop-ivvvpLy etc., which have been formed on the analogy of 
fv^vv-fJLL (= f€a-pvp.i). In Attic, ea-intfii should paSS to fi-vvpij 
as (TV passes to w only in the Aeolic dialect. However, in 
place of the regular Attic combination v with lengthening of 
the vowel we have the Aeolic -w- in ^a>vwfiL 

^a>(T-vvpt), cr^fvvvpi {'= (T^ea-vvpi), which shews that the 
law that -(TV- passed to v with lengthening of the, vowel had 
ceased to operate at the time of the formation of these verbs. 

On the analogy of C^vw/ai were formed later jjavwfiiy arputv- 
pvpij and on the analogy of dp(f>i-ivvvpL^ a^evwpi were 
formed nfTdvwpi, KopivwpL. The word dp(f>ievvvpi^ as w^e 
see from the augment of ^/A^tco-a, was looked on as a 
simple verb. 

As with (TV, so with ap : in Attic the o* should be dropped 
with compensatory vowel lengthening, and so icr-pai becomes 
el-pai. But a" has been restored in ^p<l)Ucr-uai, 

€Cto<r-pat on the analogy of forms in which it has been 
regularly retained, e.g. etc. 

(4) The Fourth Class of Preseiii Stems add vd, vd to the 4*. Stems 
root, and are mainly confined to Homer : — 

hdp-vd~pij Sdp-vd-p^v, cf. Sk. fr-ud-mz, ff-m-mds, where i answers 
irregularly to Gk. &. 

These verbs are mostly non-thematic, but sometimes pass 
over to the thematic conjugation, e.g. mr-vrj-pL becomes 

TTir-va-o). 

Under non-thematic stems we must note the stems of the passive Passive 
aorists in -riv, -Orfv. The aorists passive in ~r}v mostly have the weak Aorists. 
form of root and are peculiar to Greek. Their person-endings are active 
in form, their meaning intransitive or passive. The passive has arisen 
out of the intransitive meaning. Thus in Attic Greek the intrans. 
diroBav^iv is used as the passive of diTofCT€ivo}j and yiyvopai as the pass, 
of iroiioj. Similarly the aorists in -riv have passed from an intransitive 

K 2 
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to a passive meaning, and from the active to the passive voice. The 
passive aorists k(p6.if-r}v and are similar in form to the active 

^ffTTj-Vy and it was upon the model of such aorists as Io-tt/v that the 
passive aorists were formed. Of similar formation, though with a vowel 
of different quality, are the aorists haKojv, hyrjpdy, tBpdu. 

The aorists in -6t)v are different. These forms are not modelled on 
the active butare closely related to the middle voice. Thus side by side, 
and with the same meaning, we find in Homer dvvdffdrjy Zw-qaaro — 
kpvqaOqVy kfxvrjadfjLqv — ajpfjL7i$r]Vj wpjxiffffaTo — while in Attic cjSouAlJ^jyv, 
idfqBqv, irropivdqv have the use and meaning of the middle. Moreover 
the second singular ending -Bqs answers to second singular -thds of the 
aorist middle in Sanskrit. From this ending -Bqs the B was extended by 
analogy to other persons. Thus we may assume a middle aorist in 
Greek iZd-p-qv, kZ6-Bq^ {Sk/ ddt-t7ids)y ^So-to (Sk. ddi-td) from which 
were formed two tenses, the middle aorist {airy^Zd-priVy -eSov, -IZo-to, 
etc., and the passive kZo-Bqv, -Bq?, ~6q, etc. The aorist in -Bqv was as- 
similated to the aorist in -qv both in form and meaning. The ending 
-a-^Bqv properly belongs only to stems ending in cr or a dental. 

In Sanskrit the thematic vowel is a ; in Greek it is o 
before nasals, elsewhere r, a variation which must be re- 
garded as original. In Sanskrit the person-endings are 
the same in thematic as in non-thematic verbs ; in Greek 
thematic have primary ending -w, -cir, -et, non-thematic -ftt 
-at, -Ti, 

In Greek we sometimes have the thematic € even before a nasal in the 
infinitive forms, such as dpx€-pi€vai, <p(p-€^p€Vy kqy-i-ptvaty and in 
participial forms such as lik\-i-p.vov,y rip-e-pvos. 

5 . Stems ^ 5 ) T/ie Fifth Class of Present Stems is formed by the 
addition of the thematic vowel to the strong root, e.g. in 
vowel. TrXex-o), S/px-o/tat, TTf/iTT-o), XftV-CD, (j>fvy-a, qb- 0 }iai : tO the weak 
root, which is less common, in ypd(p-a>y y\v<p-(Oy ^y-a>, Xfr-o/tat, 
fxax-Ofiai, etc. 

Originally there were two sets of present stems belonging 
to this class, (i) Full root accented paroxytone, e.g. Sk. 
bhdr-a-y (2) Weak root accented oxytone, e.g. Sk. 

tuFd-» To this last correspond in Greek the presents 
ypi(^-(i), yXu 0 -a), etc., which have a weak root. Their accentua- 


Thematic 

Present- 

stems. 
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tion, however, has been assimilated to that of present stems 
with the full root, and the oxytone accentuation is only to be 
found in aorists like Xok-cii/, 

If there were a Xok-o), these would be presents like 
^Xv<^-Q). Such forms may be called Aorist Presents^ 
because though they have the accentuation of the present, 
they have the weak root of the aorist. We must note, on 
the other hand, in the aorists ^B-uv and ycp-icrBai that they 
have the full root combined with the accentuation of the aorist. 

Reduplicated thematic present stems of this class are 

yi-yv-o-fiai, fxl- fjLV-(o , (= o-t-o-x-fii)), tUtcjh (= ti-tk-o)), etc. 

The vowel of reduplication is i. With so-called Attic redu- 
plication we have the Attic aorist ^y-ay^ov, and in Homer there 
are more, e. g. «X-aX/ce, rjp-ape^ etc. With e as vowel of redu- 
plication we have K€~K(ib^Pj r^-raytap^ i-7r€-(f>p~op€P, 

(6) The Sixth Class of Present Steins consists of the root 6. Stems 
and the suffixes answering to Sk. -ya, with?^?, u. 

The suffixes are added on 

(1) to roots ending in gutturals, e. g. Bpaa-a-opai {=:^pax~to~ 
pai.^ cf ^pax’pr}), rda-rro) ( = Tay-fci), cf. ra^is), cr</)afa) ( = crt^ay-j^o), 
cf. <r(f)ay-Tjy 

( 2 ) To roots ending in a nasal, in which case there is epen- 
thesis of t, e. g. palpopai (= pap-pp~pai^, CpaiPWf KaipcOj etC. 
and with strong root KTtlpa> (z=kt€p-iq)), 

(3) To roots ending in a liquid, e. g. /3aXXto (=0aX-Aw), 

aXXoynm and with strong root ^Bdpto 

and (TTeXXo) ( = (rrfX-fa)). 

{4) The root is sometimes reduplicated, e. g. with i in 
Tiralpo) {^z=z Ti-rap-pja) : with Other reduplication in Trat-TraXXo), 
d~L(Tatii ( = etc. 

The Denominative verbs form their present stem by adding Denomina- 
-te- to a nominal base, e. g. TijLta-(ik)ti>, prjpi-(i)<o^ 

6a»cpv-(^)o). Later formations are the denominatives in -oo, 
e. g. xpv(r6-{f)a), and -fi/w, e. g. ^a(TtX€v-(ji)o). 
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The Aeolic ledKrjfxi, tpiKtirjv, tplXcis may seem to shew that 

these denominatives belonged to the -fti conjugation. But these forms are 
dne to the analogy of such verbs as dijfii, teixvf^^* etc. On the analogy 
of drjfJiev rose (plXrjfi^v, on the analogy of jcix^lrjv rose (ptXtirjv, and simi 
larly with the forms tpiX^vatf fpiXrj/jievot. 

Other denominatives are dtop^a-a-ca (=r^fi>p»7#c-(6)), T€KTalv(o 

(^c=:T€KTn~m)f TeXco) ^=reXe(r-tft)), eXirifcD (rrcXTTtd-to)). 

In many cases the proper form of the nominal stem is 
ignored, e. g. from ' Kepdos comes K€pbn-Lco = K^pbaivto, from 
dpicTTov comes dpto-rd-(t) 6 ), from pdvns comes pavT€v-{^opaiy from 
ydpo-ff , comes vopt 5 -t 6 )=vopt^<o. These formations are due to 
the analogy of other verbs, e. g. vopi^ca to the analogy of 
^niC^Lt {eXmd-)^ p€iXl(r(r(o (/iftXi;^o-) tO that of Kijpvacrci} (<7pv/c-). 
Partly too the neglect of the nominal stem is due to the fact 
that certain endings had a definite meaning. Thus verbs 
in -oco are causative, verbs in -aa> denote a state, and so h 
make a bridge is yf<^vp-dcD, in spite of ye(j)vpa-. Verbs in ~fv<a 
imply behaviour after the fashion of the subject denoted by 
the stem, e. g. /Sao-iXcu-o) ‘ to behave like a i 3 acriXeu-s,’ and so in 
spite of (ipxoyvj iK€TTj9y we have dp;^€u-(^)o), iK€T€v-(i)o), Some- 
times there are two nominal stems, e. g. in the Homeric 
^vioxo-v, ^piox^a i^z=zr]VLoxrif-a)^ the latter of which gives a stem 
r]viox^v- for ^viox^vco. 

Causatives. There are other present stems of the sixth class made up 
of the 6 ^-degree of the root with suffixes -ejio-, answering 
to Sk. -’dya-, e. g. d)oi 3 -€((i)«, (Pop~e{i)a>, etc. These verbs are 
causative in meaning, and are to be distinguished from 
denominatives in -f®, e. g. ot/ce-{^)a), where the e belongs to 
the root. 

7, Stems ( 7 ) The Seventh Class of Present Stems is made up of the 
with to, te. suffixes -ro-, -re-. Thisclass is connected closely 

with the Sixth. Thus a root ending in the labial ir with the 
addition of the suffix -/o- passes regularly into -ttto-, e. g. 
doTpoTT-itt) darpan-Tto. Wherever then the root ends in tt the 
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suffix -TO- can be referred to e. g. ;(aX€V-Tci), crKdir-ret, 

TVTT-rfl). Where the root ends in other consonants (e. g. in a 
guttural in TreTr-ro) peq Laft. coquOy in ^ in cf. 

0\d^-rj, in ((> in ^dn-rco cf. ^a<f)-r])y we cannot refer the suffix 
-TO- to -AO-. Possibly ^Xan-Toa, KaXvTT-Tw, /3a7r-T«, Kpvn^Tca have 
been formed on the analogy of tvtt-tco. The similarity of the 
aorists €l3\ayfra, eTvrjra led to a similarity of the pre- 

sents as well, just as the similarity of €(r(t)aSa (cr(f)nC(o) and 
fcPpa^a {(ppaTTca) led to the formation of a later present a-cfyarTco 
to replace a-cfidCco, In some verbs we have to assume the 
suffix -TO- as original, e. g. in viTr-ro), cViV-ra), ttck-too. 

The verb a-Keir-Topai seems to have come by metathesis 
from (nreK-j^opaiy Lat. spec-io, Sk. pd(‘-yd-mi. 

(8) The Eighth Class of Present Stems consists of the roots. Stems 
(weak) and the suffixes -cr/co-, -o-kc-, e. g. ^d-crKnny c^a-o-Ko), 

/So-cTKo). The same suffix comes in the denominatives y»;pa- 

oTKa, dp€-(TKa)y p€$v-<TK<)Oy and in the iterative preterites of Ionic 
Greek, e.g. (^riye-a-K^y Qv8r}a-a-‘<rK€y etC. The Attic 01'ij-crKCi}^ 

6p<o-(rK(0y pt-fn/rJ-cTKo) have added an iota on the analogy of 
verbs in -io-kq), e. g. tvp-i(TK<o, dX-iaKopuii, The origin of the i 
is unexplained. 

The suffixes -o-ko-, -o-k€- are added to reduplicated roots in 
yi~yifd>~CTK(Oy jSi-jSpa-OTKa), 8L-8d~(TKO!> for 6t-dax-(T'Ctt), c-t-(7Aca) for 

i-fU-G-KOi (cf. LK-f\oS likl^, 

(9) The Ninth Class of Present Stems is made up of the 9. Stems 
"Voot with the suffixes -vo~, e. g. SaK-pco. This class is the 
counterpart of the non-thematic fourth class. 

The root if short by nature and position is nasalised, and 
the suffixes are -avo-, -ave-, e. g. Xav0-dya)y Xt/iTT-avo), dvS-dj'o), 

\ap(^dv<Oy etc. In XrjS-dvco the root is full and not nasalised, 
and we have the weak root without a nasal in dpapr-dvoa, 
alvO-dvopiai, jSXaor-di/o). 

In other verbs the suffixes are -vfo-, e.g. 0^a-vfa), 

in Homer (^^a-vo), in Attic (f>6u-v<o, (l>dUva}, 
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The existence of the f (w) is shewn by a comparison of rW 
and rfpvTOy (pdipfoD and (pei-pv-eo)^ Tipfo) and rt-yv- 

fievai. 


The Perfect, 

The stem of the Perfect appears in Greek in all the 
Moods of the Active and Middle Voice, and also in 
.the Pluperfect Indicative. It is characterised by special 
Person Endings (p. 122) and reduplication of the Stem. 
There are also traces of an original variation of the stem, 
which was strong in the singular and weak in the plural. 

(1) In roots beginning with a single consonant, the syllable 
of reduplication consists of this consonant with f, e. g. hk- 
dopKo : or where the root begins w ith an aspirate, of the 
corresponding tenuis with €, as in re-eeitca. 

(2) Where the root begins with a Mute and a Nasal or 
Liquid, the first consonant with e is the syllable of redupli- 
cation, as in y^-ypairraif ri-6pr)Ka, To this €yp<x>Ka is a constant 
exception, and c^XdoriyKa beside ^(^XdnrrrjKa. In Cretan in- 
scriptions eypapphos is found. 

In other cases of two initial consonants it was usual to 
prefix € only, as in ^Krrjpai (^KCKrrjpm is also found), 

€\l/€vorpai. Stems beginning with p prefix f, after wEich p is 
doubled, e. g. prjypvpiy tpptaya, 

(3) Where the root began with a single spirant, in Homer 

we have f for reduplication, as in i-iKphos for and# 

so too in hoiKa and e-oXna, In Attic we have the f in caXw^ca, 

tOLKa, dp€(oypaL, 

( 4 ) An fl- appears in etXrj^aj w’hich resemble 

€ipr}Ka from V fcp. The regular forms appear in the Ionic 

XfXa^jjKOy X€\oyxa, 

(5) Where the root began with a vowel we find the redu- 
plication represented either by a long vowel, as in ffuKyraiy or 
else by the so-called Attic reduplication. 
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The Attic reduplication, especially common in Homer, 
consists in taking the initial vowel of the root with the 
following consonant as a syllable of reduplication, e. g. 

oS-a)8a. 

This reduplication is regular where the vowel of the root 
is short, e. g. a/’-dp-ma, aK-ax'ixivos. In Attic we have oK-^Koa, 

€d-r)5oKa, f\-r}\v6a, SX-cD\a, and Others. This mode of redu- 
plication was originally confined to a few forms, then extended 
by analogy. Thus from ed we have in Homer but 

the Sk. perfect is dda, Lat. Jd/. 

In olda (=:foi8a), Sk. z’cW/7y there is no sign of reduplication. 

Perfect forms without reduplication are also found in the 
Homeric i'pxciTai. 

Originally the stem of the perfect varied between a full Variation 
form in the singular active and a reduced form elsewhere. 

Thu^ we find in Homer — 


Sing. 

oTd-a, Sk. zfiJ-a 

t-oiK-a 

yi-yov-a 

/i4-fiov-a 

-€~<p$op-a 


Plur. 

Sk. vid-md. 

l-iK-rr^v. 

yi-ya-fX(v ( = ye-y^fifv). 
fl€-fia-TOV (= 
i^9ap-fxai 


This variation of the stem was originally accompanied by 
a shifting of the accent (p. 77 ), but this shifting was not 
maintained in Greek. The stem w^as for the most part made 
uniform throughout in Attic. 7'hus in Uiko the original 
was replaced ■ by e-otV-a/ufi/, poet, fotypev, while 
instead of etXTj-Xou^-a, pi. *eiXi 7 -Xv^-pcj/, we have in Attic the 
weak stem in A^Xv^a, eXrjXvBofKP. 

The proper vowel of ihe root in the perfect was o, 
as in Xi-Xoyx’Cif b^’-bopK-a^ fit-A 0 ^op-a, but this has often 
been replaced by f, as in irk-(t>€vy-a, TTf-Trcicr-rni, Xk-Xeiir-raij 
etc. 

In the participle active we find a variation of the stem 
between the masculine and the feminine, which is due to the 
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original F (u) in the masculine. Thus in Homer we have 
Masc, eiS-cir (= Fem. id-vla. MaSC. dp~r}pd>s (for 

dp’Spa>9= dp-dp~fm)f Fem. dp-Hp-vm. MaSC. Ti-SrjX-dis (= re- 
0di\-f(os), Fem. r€-^aX-ma. This distinction however did not 
^ remain. Thus in the Homeric re-rXTj-vm, Trf-TrX^-y-via, the 
strong form of the masc. has intruded. 

The Perfect has an intrusive a which shews itself 
between the stem and the ending. In some persons the 
ending was originally added on directly, as we see from 
tS-zufi', in the active and Tre-nvcr-pni, 7r€-(t)vy~p€vos 

in the middle. In Attic Creek the vowel a w'hich appears in 
the TSt and 2nd pers. sing, was extended to the plural. 
Thus in Homer we have yc-yop-a, pi. ye-ya-jutp (= yf-y«-/Lifp), 
but in Attic ye-yov-a, pi. yc-yov-a-p^v. In Sanskrit we find an 
t used as the connecting vowel between the stem and the 
ending. Sometimes it is difficult to say whether a is part of 
the root or a connecting vowel, e. g. €crTtip€v may be 
divided e-ard-pev or 

The tendency of later Greek is to make the stem uniform 
throughout. Thus from re-roK-a we have pi. re-roK-a-pev. 
Rules of sound combination are broken. For instance, 
(rp should by rule be simplified to p^ but Tre-nvO-pai has been 
changed to Tr€- 7 rv(r-pai on the analogy of 7 re-yrva--rai, to 

iar-p€P on the analogy of and i^p^Ua-pai, T€T€X((T-p€vns, 
i(di(T-pf6a are due to similar analogies. On the other hand 
et-/Lirtt and y€-y€v-pivo^ are regular for ia-pai^ yfyfva-’pevo? 
(cf. p. 70). 

The aspirated perfects belong almost entirely to later 
Attic Greek. In Herodotus eVeTro/xc^^e is the only aspirated 
perfect act. ; in the Tragedians dvarerpoepas and in Thucydides 
mnopepa are the only instances. In succeeding writers these 
perfects are numerous. 

Except in late Attic, aspiration is practically confined in 
the perfect to guttural and labial stems in the 3rd pi. perf. 
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midd., e.g. */ ray fVerax-aTo, f rpen rcrpacf)- aro. No Stem 
ending in a dental shews aspiration, e.g. €<TKevdb-aTo. 

From the 3rd pi. perf. midd. the aspiration passed to the 
active voice, and from CTfraX'-aro came rera^^-a^ from rtTpicfy-arm 
came T€Tpi<j>-a. 

Why there is aspiration in the 3rd pi. perf. midd. is not 
clear. It is not due to the endings -arm, -aro. It must be 
based on the analogy of those forms in which aspiration is 
regular, e.g. from rpi^ we have reVpj(/>-^€ = rerpi^-Oe by 
Greek phonetic law, and from \/ ray r€Tax-Oe=^T€Tay-0e, Upon 
the analogy of these forms have come rerpicp-arm, Terax-arat. 

In dental stems there would be no similar analogy, e.g. from 
\/ (TKfvad we have iaK€va(T-6€ for iaKcvab-Oe, which provides no 
model for aspirating the dental of €fTK€vab-aTo, 

The Perfect in -m is a formation peculiar to Greek. Perfect in 
Where the root of the verb ends in k this perfect is explicable. 

Thus oXcaXcm will be the perfect of oXcac-oj, duboiKa may be 
referred to f bfiK- of bd-bifra-opm (rrScSfeJC-io/iat), and ^i^YjKa 
may be compared with ^dK-rpov, The aorist Wr^Ka (cf. Qt^kt)) 
must be explained in the same way. The k came to be re- 
garded as part of the suffix and not as belonging to the 
stem, and so was added on to stems which contain no #c, 
e.g. ((pBnp-Ka, and the aorists ebcoKa, ^Ka. In Homer the 
perfect in -Ka is rare. 

The Pluperfect serves as an augmented preterite to the The Plu- 
perfect. There are two main formations of the tense. 

Where the Pluperfect has the perfect stem with augment 
.and secondary endings, e.g. i-r^wK-ro. In Homer we find 
thematic e-yeya-ve, e-peprj-Kov beside y€ya>va and p€prjKdi>s, and 
fjvoDyop beside rjvtoya. Sometimes too the present perfect 
stem assumes thematic present endings, as in dp<i>y-(i, 
iJaC-O), /Uf/X/3\-€-Tat. 

(2) Where the Pluperfect has the perfect stem, the augment, 
and the suffix -ea (= -f<ra), Att. -rj, in the first singular. Thus 
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§dri±z§bia = 7 ]b€(ra=zri^f(ib-€<Taj Sk. d-ved-Uam. The weak 
answering to strong appears in the dual and 

plural, e.g. fi(rfj.€p:= fj-fiS-a-fifp. In Attic Greek the proper 
endings of the singular are -7; (for -fa), -j/y (for -fas), or 
-fti/ (for -ff, -few). In Hellenistic Greek we have etVr^K-eiw, 
^ fl<rT^K~€iSy €i<TTf)ic-€L, Ou tlie aualogy of oto-^a we have the 
Attic ^drjaSa. 

The 3rd pi, ending is -eaav, e.g. iypr)y6p-€(Tav, but the 
ending is -crap in fj-o-ap^ Kp. t-arap, pcpn-^crap. 

The Sigmatic Aorist is an augmented tense characterised 
by the addition of <t to the root. Like the perfect it has an 
intrusive a before the person endings. 

In Sanskrit the sigmatic aorists have secondary endings, 
e.g. -sam, -sis, -sit. In Greek the endings are the same as 
those of the perfect. In the plural the intrusive a has been 
extended, and for the sake of uniformity we have cSft^a/ifw 
for €-Sf</c-cr-/xfi/. The third plural f-Set^-aw has not got the 
intrusive a: the ending is -aw, e.g. eSf if aw =r c-Sc tTc-o--^/, In 
Sanskrit we have -us as the 3rd plur. ending, which is the 
same as that of the perfect. 

Many formations which appear to be ‘ Strong ’ aorists can 
be explained as sigmatic, e.g. Uk-to for Sf/c-tr-ro as compared 
with the imperat. S/fo = ^fic-o-'o-o, where o- has been retained 
before the vowel, and similarly \U-to for 'KcK-a-to beside 
Xffaro, and irrjKTo for TrrjK-rr-To beside Trrj^QL. Before a vowel a 
would 'remain. Thus original ideiK-u-pep would become 
ffifiy-/xfw, but ebeiKa-ap remain tbcL^ap. l^hus it was that -o-«w 
as in ;«^f-(raw was regarded as the 3rd plur. ending. 

In Homer we have with the thematic vowel the sigmatic 
tense forms tf-ow, i 3 ^o'-e-ro, oto--f-rf, c-Swa-f-ro. In sigmatic 
fTTfo-ow we find the thematic o and t in place of the intrusive 
a. This corresponds with the sa aorist of Sanskrit, e.g. 
ddiksam^ which is declined throughout as an imperfect. 

The double sigma of the Homeric aorists, KaXerraai, Ado-o-at, 
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etc., is due to the analogy of stems ending in a or a dental, 
e. g. (ear-trai, rt\tiT-<Tat, fptcr-iT<u’(tp(T-), ^aa-iTaro (;(a 8 -), where 
double <T is regular. In Attic the o- is not doubled, e.g. xaXt- 

(ratj reXtf-O’ai. 

The Future, 

The Future is formed in three ways: — (r) by adding the The Futurej 
suffixes -CTO, -0-6 to the verb stem, as in the active o-nj-o-to, 
da>-cr<t}j Sk. dd-sya-mt^ in the middle 7 rXfi)-{ro-/ 4 a/, Bt^-aro-fiiu. 

The suffixes are added to aorist stems in the passive 
<To/iat, (pavr)-a-ofiaiy and to perfect stems in the active 
€(TTt}^<i)j and passive yeypdxjreTai, €lpr)-(r€-Tat, 

(2) An indeterminate vowel which appears in Greek as a, 

£, or o, precedes the suffixes, e. g. t 4 fj/-w = rey-f-w = 

Sk. tan-i-sya-mi. This vowel belongs to the root of the verb 
in oX-w = oXc-ct) = oXf-crci), Kpffx-oizzi Kp€p.-a<jd:=::KpeiM-a-(r(t)f o/xoC- 
pai = cipo-o-paL = 6po~(ra-pai, 

(3) A third form of the future springs from a ‘ contamina- 
tion * of the future in -cro) and the future in -fo) (-€(xa>). This 
we have in the so-called Doric futures cjxv^ovpai {(jpevy-aio-paC)^ 
TrAcuo-ov/xfu (7rX€i;-(7fo-/Aai), of which the correct Attic forms are 
(fjev^opm and n'\€V(ropai, In Homer w^e have eV-o-ct-rai and 
iT€-<T€o-vTai. In Doric before o and o) we have -o-t for -o-c, 
c.g. in TTpa^lopfs (n pay • a 10- p€s), just as 6i6s is Doric for 

In the above classes it will be seen that o- is sometimes 
kept between two vowels, e.g. o-rij-ora), as in the sig- 

matic aorists, while in other futures, e.g. KaX^ (KaXca-o)), 

(/ 3 t/ 3 a( 70 )), the o- disappears, though in the 

corresponding aorists, e. g. e^cdXccra, it remains constant* 

Without contraction a- is dropped in ipv-ta (e/ju-o-w)^ di/u-o) 

(di/w-o-Qj) and in the Homeric tcX^-w, Kp€pd-o>, etc. 

Conjunctive Mood, 

(i) In Homer where the indicative tense is wit|iout a The Con- 
thematic vowel, then the conjunctive mood is marked 
the thematic o, f, e.g. — 
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Ind. 5x-to 
jy €pv<r-aa-fi€y 

So in Sanskrit — 


Conj. dk-t-Toi. 

3 , fpv(r-(To-fi€y, 
,, iriTtoid-O'fJLfv, 


Ind. hdn-ti Conj. han-a-ti, 

^ Where the stem ended in a vowel contraction ensued. 
In the Homeric Crj-o-fievy (rrrj-o-fiev there is no contraction, 
but we cannot look on these as original because such hiatus 
was inadmissible in the original language, as in Sanskrit. 

(2) The conjunctive of tenses which in the indicative have 
a thematic vowel, e. g. presents like (^cp-o-jnev, was marked by 
lengthening the suffixes o and €, e. g. 

The Latin ferd- of the conjunctive points to an original 
I.-E. stem bherd- for this mood. If so, (^fpa/xcj/, (j)€paT€ have 
passed to on the analogy of the quality of the 

vowel of the indicative (pep-o-p^y^ (pep-e-re. 

The long vowel has become in Attic Greek the charac- 
teristic of the conjunctive alike in thematic and non-thefnatic 
tenses. Traces of the old conjunctive with a short vowel 
remain in the so-called futures fd-o-pat, m-o-fiaiy which are 
really conjunctives. Even in Homer some non- thematic 
tenses have a long vowel in the conjunctive, e.g. dk-rj-Tai 
(indie. SX-ro) and irfpyjA-fo-pifv (indie, e-mpyl/a-ptu), 

A full degree of the root seems to have been proper to the 
conjunctive, e. g. from V es we have eo), Att. Z), Sk. dsd^niy 
Lat. ero. The Homeric conj. (td-o-fieuy beside the indie, old-ay 
seems to point to the middle degree with c as the proper 
degree of root for the conjunctive. 


Optative, 

(i) Where the tense is non-thematic in the indicative, the 
optative suffix is in the sing, of the active, and -t- in the 
dual and plural active and all numbers of the middle. 

Sing. \-ij\-v Lat. s-ie-m, p. 160. 

Plur. c-I-pcy s-l-mus. 
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The Latin as well as the Sanskrit syam^ ydma, have the 
weak s throughout. 

With weak root we have the optatives ^a-lrj-p, dt-irj, 6 Xo 4 tj-v, 
dva-bv-rj (for -Su-ti;), and in the plural (}>a-i-fji€Vy 6o-I-^€i/. 

The weak root should appear in the optative of rlBr^-in. and 
Corresponding to Sk. dadhyain^ dad-yam we have 
TiBe-irf-Vj fitSo-tiy-v, just as in the indicative ride-fiiv^ hibo-ixeu 
have taken the place of riB-fxtv, (p. 1 30). 

(2) Where the indicative has the thematic vowel, the 
optative suffix is -i-, e.g. <f>€po~L-s^ Sk. hhdres. In the isi sing, 
we have the primary ending -/it, e.g. cpepoi-pi. In Sanskrit 
the ending is -api (-{^/), answering to which we should expect 
(f>ipo-fra (-^z) in Greek, which however would become 
and so be identical with the indicative and conjunctive. In 
the 3rd pi. the ending is e.g. as in the non- 

thematic e-t-fv. We should expect the ending to be -av for 
original which we find in the Elean (jvv-iav=z(Tvv€(T-jcav{r), 
I.-E. S'i-jt. Etfv stands apparently for drjvr, with the suffix 
of the singular and r) shortened by rule before the semivowel 
followed by a consonant (p. 66). 

The aorist optatives in -ac^i, e. g. are 

new formations upon the analogy of the thematic -ot/xi, -ots. 
The more regular Attic 2nd and 3rd pers. are -eias, 

The true sigmatic aorist optative is seen in fl8€ir}v=^€ld(ar-Li]-p, 
€tfieiyuev=ft 5 eo--i-/i 6 v. The so-called Aeolic optative in -creia 
was probably extended from the ending of the 3rd pi. of the 
sigmatic aorist optative, e. g. (bdK-afiav). 

The contracted verbs in Attic have the suffixes -u?- and 
with the thematic vowel, e.g. Tip<arjv TLpa^o-irj-v), np^p^v 
(=:rt/xa-o-t-/i€v). The Attic (pikoirjp differs from 

the Aeolic (fuXurjVj where there is no thematic vowel. These 
optatives have followed the analogy of verbs in -pi. The 
plural (piKoipfv resembled the plurals didoiptVj bdipev, and so 
the singular (fuKoltju was made to resemble buljjv^ Moitju, 
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Imperative, 

The Imperative has neither in Greek nor Sanskrit any 
peculiar mood sign. It is formed by adding the proper 
person-endings to the tense stem. Moreover, the impera- 
tive has few peculiar person endings. The only exclusively 
imperative forms are : 

(1) The pure verb stem used for 2nd sing, in thematic 
verbs, e. g. rege, 

(2) The form in -^1, I.-E. -dhi^ e. g. Sk. ihi^ in non- 
thematic verbs. 

{3) The form in -to), Lat. -/J, Sk. -/^/, e. g. ^fpe-ro), Lat. 
regi-id[d)y Sk. bhara-tai, I.-E. -tod^ bhere-tod, 

A Greek form iXSerSiSi 2nd sing., is quoted. In origin the 
ending may be explained as the ablative of the pronominal 
stem to added as a suffix to the verb-stem (p. 160). 

Not only are the peculiar forms few, but persons and 
number are not always distinguished, e. g. the old Sanskrit 
ending in -tat usually used as a 2nd pers. sing, is also used 
as ist and 3rd sing, and as 2nd plur. Hence it has been 
supposed that the Imperative originally (like the Infinitive) 
had one formation used for different persons and numbers. 

Of the forms of the Imperative as wc find it in Greek and 
Sanskrit, the 2nd and 3rd dual and 2nd plural are indis- 
tinguishable from the corresponding unaugmented forms of 
the preterite indicative. Thus in Homer we have unaug- 
mented imperfects, e. g. <^€p€re, etc., and also corresponding 
imperatives, e. g. 0 €pe-T 6 , (fx'pc-royj fcr-rf, t-rf, d(i'^a-T€y KfKpdye- 
Tf, Lat. vehutCy mofie-te, es-te^ dd-te^ etc., Sk. bhdra-iay etc. In 
the singular wc have cr^c-s, ivLani-s, and the middle forms 
larraa-Oy rlBicroy Bov (answering to unaugmented forms of 
i-riBeaoy t-Bov ) : in Latin es {ed-s)y es-te {ed'-ie)y h {es-s)y h-te, 
fer (y^r-j), vel {vePs), The forms So-r, e-f, Bis (with short 
vowel, however) answer to unaugmented dm, ^s, Brjs, while 
the augmented forms idm, iBijs have been replaced by 

^Kas, fBrjKas, 
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The Infinitive. 

These imperative forms, though identical in form with the 
unaugmented indicative preterite forms, must be considered 
apart. Their meaning is conjunctive, and in the oldest 
Sanskrit they are used with riia {fir}) to express prohibition. 

They have been called Pseudo-Conjunclive or Injuficiive. 

We thus see then that the Imperative as a mood has been 
put together out of odds and ends. It boasts two endings of 
its own, ~dhi and -ibd, and uses the verb-stem for another. 

For its other needs it has annexed certain conjunctive forms 
which are phonetically identical with unaugmented preterite 
forms of the indicative. 

As to tenses, Greek has added the imperative endings to 
the aorist and perfect stems as well as the present. In San- 
skrit rarely any but the present stem is used ; in Latin never 
except in meinen-io. 

In Greek we say ^r) fcXcVre, but fir) xXtylrijs. In old Sanskrit 
md was used with pseudo-conjunctive, not imperative forms. 

In Greek fiTj was admitted when .the imperative had 

become a mood, but the sigmatic aorist imperat. act. and 
middle was a later formation, and continued to be used 
only with the aorist conjunctive, not with the new KXeyjrop and 
KXeyjrat, 

Infinitive. 

The forms of the Infinitive are in their origin substantival. The Infuii- 
In Sanskrit the so-called Infinitive ends in -turn or -itum, e.g. 
from V i (to go), infin. /turn. In the older language a number 
of verbal nouns in various cases are used in constructions 
which make them resemble the infinitive of other languages. 

Thus from the stem vid?ndn there is the dat. vidmd?ie, which 
answers to the Greek infinitive ftS/xci/m. The dative ddvdnc 
answ^ers to hovvai (Cyprian dofevai), and from the stem davdn- 
there is no other case. As far as Sanskrit is concerned we 
may cancel the name of infinitive altogether and speak 
instead of datives and other cases of verbal nouns. These 
datives can, like other Sanskrit verbal nouns, govern the same 


T 
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case as the verb, and in them is to be found the origin of 
the infinitive. 

In Sanskrit these case-forms expressed purpose and con- 
sequence. In Latin this use of the dative case was 
common. In Greek the dative was not so employed. Con- 
versely while in Greek we have the infinitive continually used 
to express purpose and consequence, in Latin this use of the 
infinitive is almost confined to poetry. 

The nominal origin of the forms of the Infinitive was 
forgotten and they were no longer regarded as case forms. 
For instance, as the endjng -at was not preserved for the 
dative of nouns, the origin of 8ojuet^-oi was lost sight of, and 
it was brought into close connexion with the different stems 
of the verb. As beside eSotrau there stood Scoorouo-t, so beside 
86 fi€pat zDse bcoaefjievai, and Other infinitives for the different 
tenses, with constructions similar to those of the Finite 
Verb. 

'Jermina- The ending -6at appears in f}(T-$at, 7r€<^dv-^at, eVrdX-^at, 
of the perfect. With this ending we can compare 
Sanskrit -dhyai. 

The ending -v6at stands related to -6at as to in 
the second person plural indicative (p. 126). This ending 
appears in different tenses, viz. ridf-adaiy ibi-ardai, AfXu-o-^ai, 
\v(Ta-aBai, Xvore-cr^at, and has become the common Greek form 
for the middle. 

The suffix -/xez/m, Sk. -mdne^ which is Epic and Lesbian, 

appears in de-yifvai, yva-fievat, ixiy^-^cvat of IlOn- 

thematic tense-stems ; in €lTr-€-fi€vai, etc. of thematic. 

The suffix -fx€u, which may be locative, appears in t-fi€p, 
Tedpd-fxep after a short vowel ; and in the thematic 

elir-€-fX€P, 

The suffix -€PaL (= -fei'ai, Sk. -vdne) appears in the Cyprian 
8of€Paij Sk. dd-vdney and in t-cVat, d€8i-ipai, elb-hai, and many 
instances where a long vowel points to the absorption of c, 
as in dovpai, dfipaif GT^patj dXwyai, d^vai, etc. Later, -pat 
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alone was regarded as the suffix, and appears in the present 
and perfect in di86-vai, etc., of which there is 

no trace in Homer. There is also no instance in Homer, 
nor in Aeolic or Doric, of -evat as an ending of the perfect 
infin. active. 

-€iv is the normal ending of the thematic conjugation, e. g. 

€X€tv, but in Lesbian in Cretan Attic -eiv before 

404 B.c. was written -cv. There is no certain explanation of 
this ending. It may stand for Sanskrit -variy e.g. 
f€v, cj)€p€-€v, tj)€p€Lv, Thc -€-€ip of Homcr is an anomalous, 
ending which may in most cases be written -e-e*/, e. g. St. /SaXe, 

Inf. ^a\e-€v^ ^aXi'iv, 

The ending -o-at of the sigmatic aorist may be compared 
with Sanskrit -se in yV-f/, for conquering. 

As the Infinitive is an abstract noun, the Participle ranks The 
as a Verbal Adjective, verbal in that it implies a predication 
and goes with the same cases as the finite verb, but nominal 
in that it cannot by itself form a predication. 

There are many different participial suffixes, with some of Participial 
which we have already dealt in treating of nominal declension, 

I. -nt-^ p. 98. 2. -vio (or -feta), -for,* p. lOO. 

3. -pepo-, middle suffix of all tenses. It is identical with 
the reduced -ppo- of ^eK€-ppop, Latin -mino-, -mno-, Sanskrit 
-mdna-. 4. - to -, e.g. k^^V'To-s, Sanskrit (ru-td~s, which is 
mainly adjectival. 5. -reo-, e.g. fio-rco-s. 6. -i^o-, with the 
same meaning as -ro-, was once a participial suffix, but in 
Greek is purely adjectival, e.g. orvy-vo-s, orep-po-s (a-c^-po-s)^ 
oTcy-po-Sj dypo-Sf Sanskrit bhug-ftd-s, Latin pk-nu-s^ etc. 7. 

-1^0-, in the adjectives dy-io-s, o-rvy-io-^, Sanskrit Latin 

exim-iU’S. 

The Latin Verb-System. 

The Latin system of verb-inflexion presents a far greater 
deviation from that of the original language than is presented 
by the corresponding system in Greek. The Primary endings . 
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-mt^ -si\ -it have everywhere disappeared, and their place has 
been taken by the Secondary endings -j, Of the 
augment there are few traces left. The middle endings as 
such have vanished, and in their place we find a medio- 
passive inflexion formed by adding -r to the ‘secondary' 
middle endings {-lutiur^ -lueto-r^ cf. Xvero). The system of 
the sigmatic aorist has been confounded with that of the 
perfect, and the resulting inflexion, while it combines the 
. perfect and aoristic meanings, often shews also a combination 
of perfect and aoristic forms. 

The person-endings are as follows : — 

Tersori I St sing, in non-thematic verbs -m, in thematic verbs 
endings. single instance of -m in a primary tense of the indicative 

is the form smi, but as this form is perhaps better explained 
by being compared with Gk. eov [z=zia-ov\ and would seem 
therefore to be properly a secondary tense, it would perhaps be 
in£ better to refuse to recognise the existence of -m as a primary 

ending in Latin except in the subjunctive and in some future 
indicatives which are subjunctive in origin. Inquam is better 
taken to be an imperfect and therefore secondary.* All other 
non-thematic verbs have, at any rate in this person, become 
thematic in Latin. 

The termination -0 is as yet unexplained; but if the ex- 
planation of the Greek ist person in -o) suggested p. 122 is 
correct, the Latin ending must have a distinct origin, 
in Latin could only become and eventually perhaps 

-um. The Sk. hhdrami with long a points to an original 
form bheromi, of which the corresponding secondary form 
would be hherom = Lat. ferd^ though the loss of vi is hard to 
account for. 

2nd sing, -s {fer’S, ama-s), 3rd sing. -/ arna-t), 

ist plur. •mus^ differing from Greek but in its con- 
sonants corresponding to the Doric and perhaps in 
every respect to Sk. -’mas. 
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2nd plur. -iis, which perhaps corresponds to the Sk. dual 
ending -thas, with the hard aspirate becoming a tenuis after 
an unaccented syllable. The earlier plural ending -te^ Gk. 

-rf, Sk. -iha^ appears in the imperative {es-k^ fer-ti). 

3rd plur. -nt {ama-ni, doce-nt, reg-o-nf). 

The passive terminations are obscure, but this much is Passive 
certain, that they are formed in most cases by the addition of gndbgs 
a suffix -r to unaugmented forms of the tenses with the 
secondary middle suffix. Lcgiiurjeguntur cTnimoi be separated 
from X/yei’o, \fyovTo, Legeris seems to correspond to *Xfy€o;o 
(Xf'yow), standing for Icgeso-r, though the final -is may be due 
rather to an assimilation to the ending of the corresponding 
person of the active. But legere looks like the same form 
without the -r; at least we cannot separate the Mnjunctive’ 
(imperative) (irov (en-ea-o) from sequere. Legimur may con- 
ceivably stand for Itgimus-r^ which would become legimurr, 
legimur, but this cannot be considered as satisfactory. 
Legmini is universally explained as participial (cf. XeyoVewt), 
but the corresponding form of the imperative is perhaps to 
be compared with the Greek infinitive Xcye/zei'ai, which is 
used in Homer, under certain limitations, as an imperative. 

Non-themalic verbs only survive in Latin in isolated forms, Thematic 
fer-s, fer-t, es-s (es), M-s {a), es-t, M-i (est), voUt, is, i-t, etc. 
fo-r/ ( “v/ hhu-\ nd-re, sfd^, and perhaps amanl, monent, etc. verbs. 

Thematic verbs may be classified as follows : — 

(i) The thematic vowel is added to the strong or weak 
root, e. g. duc-o (old Lat. douc-o), dg-o, 

(ii) The thematic vowel is added to the reduplicated root, 
e. g. sisi-o. 

(iii) The Z-class, 

(iv) The Nasal class (a) ccr-n-o, (p) iu-n-do, 

(v) The Inceptives, e. g. posc-o, 

(vi) The jre</-class {a) radical fug-i-o, [b) denominative 
statu-io, (c) causative mone-io. 
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'■miy ’Si\ -//' have everywhere disappeared, and their place has 
been taken by the Secondary endings -m, -j, Of the 
augment there are few traces left. The middle endings as 
such have vanished, and in their place we find a medio- 
passive inflexion formed by adding -r to the ‘ secondary ' 
middle endings {-luiiur^ -lueio-r^ cf. Xvero). The system of 
the sigmatic aorist has been confounded with that of the 
perfect, and the resulting inflexion, while it combines the 
perfect and aoristic meanings, often shews also a combination 
of perfect and aoristic forms. 

The person-endings are as follows : — 

Person I St sing, in non-thematic verbs -m, in thematic verbs 

endings. single instance of -m in a primary tense of the indicative 

is the form su??t, but as this form is perhaps better explained 
by being compared with Gk. tov (=eV-oi/), and would seem 
therefore to be properly a secondary tense, it would perhaps be 
better to refuse to recognise the existence of -m as a primary 
ending in Latin except in the subjunctive and in some future 
indicatives which are subjunctive in origin. Inquam is better 
taken to be an imperfect and therefore secondary.* All other 
non-thematic verbs have, at any rate in this person, become 
thematic in Latin. 

The termination -0 is as yet unexplained; but if the ex- 
planation of the Greek ist person in -a> suggested p. 122 is 
correct, the Latin ending must have a distinct origin, -ohii 
in Latin could only become -oiem^ and eventually perhaps 
-um. The Sk. hhdravii with long d points to an original 
form hheromi, of which the corresponding secondary form 
would be bherom = Lat. ferd^ though the loss of m is hard to 
account for. 

2nd sing, -s {/cr-s, ama-s), 3rd sing. -/ {/er-/, ama-t), 

1st plur. •‘tnus^ differing from Greek -/xei/, but in its con- 
sonants corresponding to the Doric -/les and perhaps in 
every respect to Sk. -mas. 
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2nd plur. -tiSy which perhaps corresponds to the Sk. dual 
ending ■■thaSy with the hard aspirate becoming a tenuis after 
an unaccented syllable. The earlier plural ending -tCy Gk. 

-r€, Sk. -ihay appears in the imperative (es-te, fer4e), 

3rd plur. -ni (ama-nty doce-niy reg-o-nf). 

The passive terminations are obscure, but this much is Passive 
certain, that they are formed in most cases by the addition 
a suffix -r to unaugmented forms of the tenses with the 
secondary middle suffix. Legitur yleguniur czxmoi be separated 
from Xeyero, Xiyovra, Legeris seems to correspond to ^Xeyco-o 
(Xeyov), Standing for legeso-ry though the final -is may be due 
rather to an assimilation to the ending of the corresponding 
person of the active. But legere looks like the same form 
without the -r ; at least we cannot separate the ‘ injunctive ’ 
(imperative) ^nov (errfo-o) from sequere. Legimur may con- 
ceivably stand for Icgimus-ry which would become legimurVy 
hgimuTy but this cannot be considered as satisfactory. 
Legwiini is universally explained as participial (cf. Xcyo/ifwt), 
but the corresponding form of the imperative is perhaps to 
be compared with the Greek infinitive ^eyi^evaiy which is 
used in Homer, under certain limitations, as an imperative. 

Non-thematic verbs only survive in Latin in isolated forms, Thematic 
fer-Sy fer-ty h-s (h), Ms {es)y es-fy M-t {est\ voUty isy i-ty etc. ^^ematic 
fo-f^e ( \/ hhu-^y 7td-rey std^y and perhaps am ant y 7nonenty etc. verbs. 

Thematic verbs may be classified as follows : — 

(i) The thematic vowel is added to the strong or weak 
root, e. g. dues (old Lat. doucs)y dgs. 

(ii) The thematic vowel is added to the reduplicated root, 
e. g. sist-o. 

(iii) The T'-class, Q.g.flec-ts. 

(iv) The Nasal class {a) cer-nSy (d) tu^nMo. 

(v) The Inceptives, e. g. po-sc-o. 

(vi) The jPb^-class (a) radical fug-t-Oy {b) denominative 
siatu40y ic) causative nume-ip. 
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To this class belong all verbs of the 4th conjugation and 
those of the third whose ist sing, ends in -io or -uo. It is also 
usual to compare cmo, moneo with the Greek Tt/iaiw, in 

which case all verbs of the, ist and 2nd conjugations would 
also be Fod-verhs ; but as ama-nf^ mone-nt, and other forms 
can hardly be for amai-ont, monei-ont, it is perhaps better to 
consider these conjugations as at least partially non-thematic. 

We have already remarked that the bulk of non-thematic 
verbs become thematic in Latin. Thus -ple-o corresponds to 
se~r-o (for st-s-o) to ster^nu-0 to TTrap-w- 

pai, sier-n-0 to orop-w-fiL. Even when isolated non-thematic 
forms survive, other forms have been assimilated to the 
thematic fer-fis^ fer-re are non-thematic, but 

/er’i-mus^fer-u-ni have the thematic vowel. 

The transition seems to have begun with the plurals. 
Thus, for example, corresponding to the Greek (cr)i-(rTa-pij 
((T)i-(TTa-y, (or)i-CTTa-(Tt, plur. ((r)i-O'ra-juf j', ((T^i-crra-Tf, we should 
get in Latin si^sid-m, si-std-s, si-stdl^ plur. si-std-??ius, si-std-its. 
But sistdmiis, stsidiis must become sisimtis, sis/i/iSi as cSfi- 
cdpit becomes concipit, with i for original d in an Unaccented 
syllable. This short i is not distinguishable from the i 
representing the thematic vowel (in e. g. reg-i-vius), and so 
by analogy we have sisto, sisHs, for sistdjii, sistds. The same 
would be true of the type sero (foi|P-j-^>), plural st-se-mus^ si- 
se-its — Greek (o-)4-(o-)e-/Liei/, ((r)t'-(rr)f-Te — becoming serimus, 
seriiis. Compare also the compounds of do, in which dd-dd- 
mus, dd-dd-tis have become regularly addimus, addilis^ and the 
singular has conformed to this analogy. 

We may now take what remains of the non-thematic con- 
jugation in detail. 

I. Root <?(-, f- in e(^o, Gk. et-gi, Sk. d-mi. The strong root 
is extended everywhere in Latin, except in the perf. part, -i-ius, 
and the nom. sing, of the pres. part, red-ii-ens. Thus i-mus 
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(for ei-mus) contrasts with the Gk. and Sk. t~mds. 
Like eo are queo, nequeo^ which do not appear in Greek. 

2. Root dd-, dd-y where the weak root has been generalised 

(dd-re, ddrem^ etc.), except in dd-s and originally dd~t. For 
da-tus as compared with Gk. So-r($p, Sk. di-tds, see p. 80. Do 
by the side of seems to have lost the reduplication, 

unless we are to take it to be an ‘ aorist-present ' parallel to 
the Greek *(e) 5 a)i/, plur. -fSo/xey. The old pres. subj. duim 
seems similarly to correspond to the Greek aorist do-lrj-v. 

3. Root es, s. 

The original inflexion of the present would have been 
h-s es-t s~m6s s-ii s-iit. 

Sk. ds~mi dsi dsti smds sthd sdnti. 

€s-s became es^ the quantity it still bears in Plautus, though 
it was subsequently shortened as an enclitic, sum^ as we have 
seen, perhaps corresponds to the Ionic imperf. %ov (eVoi^), and 
the loss of the e is due to its use as an enclitic — compare the 
corresponding loss in the enclitic 3rd person (dw'umst^ etc.). 
From sum were then formed sumus and sunt. The strong 
form of the root is extended to the 2nd plur. on the analogy 
of the singular, 

ct'o is either a subjunctive form, corresponding to the 
Greek ew (cVeo), or else represents the non-enclitic form 
esom, of which the enclitic is sum. The original long vowel 
of the I St person of the thematic .system seems supported by 
the long vowel of Sk. bhdrdmi (phcrdmi). Dram has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. 

The pres. subj. is really optative in origin, and takes 
therefore the suffix -le- in the singular, -f- in the plural, 

s-ie-m^ s-ie-Sy sde-fy s-T-mus^ s-I-tis, s-i-nt. 

Gk. €^(ryiTj'V, €{(r)-irj-s, €(a)-iyy k{ayt-fji€v, k{(T)-i-T€. 

Sk. s-j/d-mj s-yd~Sj s-yd-i, s-yd-fua, s-yd-ta. 

The original form of the singular is common in Plautus, 
but in later Latin the analogy of the plural has prevailed. 
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The present participle ought to present the stems sont-^ 
sent-, spf-, the two last being identical in Latin, But in 
practice the weaker stem has prevailed, though the strong is 
perhaps preserved in the adjective sons. 

Possum stands for poi{i)-sum, but the forms poiin (for 
potis~ne\ potui^ etc., go back to a verb *po/ere (cf. potens), of 
which the middle is potior^ potitur. 

4. Root ed, which remains non-thematic in es (^d-s), est 
(^d-t)^ esse (^d-se), ed-im^ etc. 

5. Root non-thematic in fer-s, fer-t, fer4iSy fer-ie, 
fer-re^ etc. 

6. Root veJ^ vol, non-thematic in vol-t, vel-le, vel-im. 

The imperative vel has come to be used as a conjunction. 
ol and el interchange in accordance with the law by which el 
becomes ol in Latin, except before / and e (/), p. 69. vis is 
from a distinct root, which appears in the Greek 

Sk. ve'p{\^ VI to enjoy), nolo is for ne-nolo.^ vialo for mah-iwlo 
(cf. major ^mahior). 

Other isolated thematic forms have been mentioned, p. 149. 

The The- (i) Verbs forming the present stem by the simple addition 
of the thematic vowel 0 or eij), 

(a) Imperfect presents, formed from the strong root, and 
corresponding to Sanskrit verbs like hhdva- from *>/bhu. 

Stems containing e\ — lego., rego, peto^ veho, pcndo, etc. 

Stems containing long vowels: — rddo^ vado^ repo, cedo, 
rddo. 

Stems containing diphthongs : — duco (older douco), claudo, 
laedo, ludo (for loido),fido (older feido, cf. TTfi^co). , 

Stems containing i ox u which cannot be proved to have 
corresponding diphthongal forms \~~figo, fligo, glubo. 

Stems that have passed wholly or in part to the derived 
(ist or 2nd) conjugations: — crepo, veto, seco, strido (also 
strideo),fervere (also fervere).,fulgere (also fulgere). 
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{h) Aorist presents formed with the weak root: — ago, alo, 
cdno, cddo, Idquor, nivii,furere, divtdo, etc. 

(2) Verbs forming the present stem with the reduced root 
reduplicated. Latin makes no distinction between the 
thematic and non-thematic verbs, gi-gn-o (Old Lat. geno, 
cf. genitus), sido (si-sd- 6 ), disco {di-dc-sco), si-st-o, hi-b-o, sero 
(si-s-o). 

(3) T^-class, formed by adding / before the thematic 
vowel. 

Imperfect Presents \~jlec-io, pec-lo, in-so {veid-io), etc. 

Aorist Presents \—fd-ieor {fd-ri),fdt-iscor (cf. 

Here we must put haetere, which the compounds re-hitere, 
etc., shew to be originally diphthongal. 

(4) Nasal Class. 

(^7) Those in which the suffix no, ne is added to the root, 
originally in its reduced form. These were originally non- 
thematic, and correspond to the 5th or 9th Sanskrit class, 
which are formed by adding -no- or -71a,- (plur. 7 iu, m, I.-E. 
-nd-) to the weak root. They would have passed into the 
thematic system in the way indicated above (p. 150). Both 
sper-nd-mus and sper- 7 iu-mus would produce spernirnus, and 
this sper 7 ns, spernit. 

Cer-no (fcpi-i/o), cf. p. 135), ster- 7 io, sper-no, icm-no, in-cli-no, 
co-nor, de-sti-no, li-no, si-no. Disguised by assimilation, -toUo 
{/l-no), peJlo, 7 Hdlo, fallo, 

{/)) The nasal is ' infixed/ appearing in the body of the 
root which is reduced. These verbs correspond to the Sk. 
7th class of the typie rundh from the V rudh. In Greek 
this type only appears with a second suffixed nasal (Xa-fi-i3- 

dv-<t) p. 135)- 

fi-n-do, sci-n-do, pun-go, ru-m-po, in-cu-m-ho, ni-n-guii, 
etc. In some verbs {iu-n-go^ fu-n-gor) the nasal appears in 
all forms, but in the majority of cases is confined to the 
present system. 
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(5) Inceptive class. 

The suffix -SCO, -see is added in these verbs generally to 
the reduced root. 

(^) Immediately to the simple root — pa-sco, cre-sco, hi-sco, 
mi-sceo [mtg-sceo), posco (for porc-sco,p^c-scQ, cf. procus,precor). 
Add gno-sco, gna-scor, which however present great difficulties 
in their cognate forms. Probably there was a primitive con- 
fusion of the two stems. Igndrus must come from gnosco 
‘ but owes its d to gnascor, while the Homeric yveoroy, ‘ a blood 
relation,’ must come from the same root as gnascor, but 
owes its (0 to yiyi/too-jfo. The relation of gnascor to gtgno, 
ylyvofxai, and of the Greek Kncri-yvrjTos, yv^o-ios, where the rj, 
being found even in Doric, must be primitive, to gndtus is 
very obscure. 

(b) To derived stems of various kinds — ge?ni-sco, treme-sco, 
sci-sco, ar de-SCO, laha-sco, dite-sco, quie-sco, puera-sco, 

(6) The JW-class form the present stem by adding -to-, 
-ie- to the root, which is generally reduced. Thus — 

Farc-io (cf. (ppdera-to for salio (uXXo/iat for o■aX(^o/xat), 

iacio {tdn-THv Vipiq), venio (^?n-io), etc. 

But the forms advenat, etc., in Plautus are not contractions 
from adveniat, but are aorists-presents formed without a 
Yod suffix. 

In the inflexion of verbs of this class we find a confusion 
between tenses formed from the pure stem and those formed 
from the stem increased by -io-, -ie-. The stem cap-, e. g. 
appears in cap-tus, cap-ere, cap-it, but capi-o is a YodAoxm. 
In potior some forms come from the aorist stem pqi- {pdt-i-iur), 
others from a stem pbii- (poii-ri, poti-tus), and similarly the 
stem pet- in peto stands side by side with the stem peti- in 
petivL So also we find a combination of different stems in 
the conjugation of morior, orior, cupio,fodio, etc. 

To the JT^^^-class also belong all verbs of the 4th conjuga- 
tion, and those of the third of the type statuo (for statu-io). 
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The 4th conjugation properly consists of verbs whose stem 
ends in J (cf audis- for audi-is^ the stem being seen in audh 
tus, Old Latin audi-ham^ audi-bo^ and the Greek verbs of the 
type firjvico). But many verbs formed from noun-stems with 
no trace of z have nevertheless gone over to this system, 
e.g. saevio {saevus)^ punio (cf. poena) ^ custodio (cf. cus/os). 

Possibly also all verbs of the ist and 2nd conjugation may 
be considered as I^od-verbs, amo, moneo standing for amd-io, 
znone-io as Tt/ua<o, (^iXeo) for But as it seems 

impossible to get amant^ monent from amdiont^ moneionf, it is 
perhaps better to consider these conjugations as to some 
extent at any rate non-thematic. But even in these cases we 
find a variation of conjugation — violdre standing beside 
violens, lavdre beside lamre (Gk. Xofeo) shews yet another 
form), caldre beside kalezidae, etc. 

The characteristic of the perfect is the reduplication, formed The 
by the first letter of the stem followed by e (whereas the re- 
duplicating vowel of the present is t\ si-sl-o, (a)t-(rra-fxi). 
Further, as we saw in the case of Greek, the singular 
of the active originally shewed the vowel 0 in the case 
of those verbs whose present stem contained e, and 0 in 
those whose present stem contained e (nenoiea f cppwya 
f fpr/y-), while the plural shewed the reduced root (Horn. 
e7rsmB/i€v). 

Reduplication is however comparatively rare in Latin, Redupli- 
though it still survives in the case of some Perfects 

verbs (dzdict cecinr, cucurriy etc.). The ^-vowel has generally 
been kept in the reduplication, but is assimilated to a following 
b ox u (momordi, cucurri)^ and to a following z in the case of 
didici (where the change may be due to an assimilation 
to the present disco for di-dc-scd) and also in sti-ti (sisio^ 
and hibi. Of the j^-gradation there are one or tw^o pos- 
sible relics, mbmordi, spdpondi were in Old Latin memordz, 
spepondz, pointing to presents *merdo (cf. o-pcpS-ydy), *spendo 
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(cf. oTTreVSft)), to which mordeo, spondeo are related as <^op€0) 
t6 

There are some traces of the reduced root appearing 
in the Latin perfect. It has however in every case been ex- 
^ tended throughout the tense, and is no longer confined to the 
plural — sie-t-i (for ste-st-i), sti-ti (for de-d-i,^ 

In other cases the shortening of the root vowel seems due 
merely to the fact that in the ist and 3rd sing,, and indeed 
originally in all persons, the accent fell upon the reduplica- 
tion. V pag- in pac-tus). 

In perfects of another type we find the characteristic to be 
an unreduplicated stem with a long e corresponding to a 
present stem with a short vowel {/ecf jeci^ sedi^ etc.). Of 
this form various explanations have been given. It may 
perhaps be possible that sedt is for se-sd-i, and is therefore 
really reduplicated, but to explain feci as standing iox fefc-i 
seems phonetically impossible. 

It is therefore better to suppose that we have here a totally 
different method of forming the perfect. o’Sa, Sk. vida, Lat. 
vidi are universally regarded as primitive forms, and no one 
would explain them as containing a reduplication. The 
same may be said of jeci if it corresponds to the Greek 
which though an aorist in meaning is obviously a perfect in 
form. ^#ca will then stand for and must be separated from 
if we put this form with Lat. sef'o for siso {at-a-rj-fxi). In 
these two cases we have instances of a primitive perfect with 
a long vowel standing by the side of a present with a short 
vowel ; and this is the type that, though rare in. other lan- 
guages, appears commonly in Latin : cf. scMo sedhi, fddio 
fddiy venio veni^ sedeo sedi, vinco vici^ ffigio fugi, f range 
fregi^ etc. 

In the case of four verbs with stems beginning with a 
vowel we have relics of the augment substituted as in Greek 
for the reduplication, egi^ edi, enn\ -epi (in co-epit Lucr. 4. 619) 
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standing, by a primitive contraction, for e-Mt\ etc. In 
these cases, therefore, the long vowel of the perfect admits of 
ready explanation, and it is possible that these four verbs, 
together with video vidi) jdcio jeci and one or two similar 
perfects, formed the type on which the others were subse- 
quently modelled. At any rate the wide extension of this 
form of the perfect in Latin, as compared with other lan- 
guages, can hardly be original, and as the vowel change has 
not yet been explained by phonetic law, we are obliged to 
have recourse to analogy. 

So far we have dealt with perfects, of which the ist sing, 
is formed by adding -J to the simple stem, whether redupli- 
cated or with a long vowel. But these constitute a minority 
of the existing forms, the bulk of wliich are produced by the 
addition not of a simple f, but of i preceded by (i) s or (ii) 

V or u. 

I. Perfects in -si. Perfect in 

Amid much obscurity one thing is certain, that the 
was originally no part of the perfect system. It has nothing 
to answer to it in the perfect forms either of Greek or 
Sanskrit. 

It can however have been introduced only from one source, 
the system of the sigmatic aorist. As in dealing with present 
stems we saw that some were formed from present stems 
proper, some from the stems of strong aorists, though the 
distinction of meaning which presumably once existed 
between the two types {lego = I am choosing, but ago = 1 
do) eventually disappeared, so in a somewhat similar way the 
sigmatic aorist and the perfect inflexions coalesced in one 
form, which combined the meaning of both tenses. 

videro is usually thought to be a sigmatic aorist subjunctive, 
corresponding to the Greek /■€tS€((r)o), Sk. *v€disd’‘{ni). In 
a non-thematic tense we expect a short connecting vowel, 
and this we find in videris^ viderit^ vidermus, Sk. vddi^as, 
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vidUat. viderim similarly corresponds to the Greek optative 
f«ib({cr)ir)P, and ought to keep a long I throughout, but as a 
matter of fact confusion with the future perfect is very 
common. 

Beyond this it is not for the present safe to go. None 
of the current theories as to the relation between the two 
systems of inflexion, and as to the origin of the perfect ter- 
minations in Latin are satisfactory, and it is probably better 
at present to confess our ignorance than to catalogue a 
series of makeshift explanations. 

2. The Perfect in -vi is peculiar to Latin, and possibly a 
new formation after the confusion of perfect and aorist forms 
and meanings in the type in -sz had made a pure perfect form 
desirable. In Sanskrit, roots ending in -a (I.-E. a, /, 0) form 
the I St and 3rd sing, of the perfect in -du {\^dd, perf. dadad). 
To this Latin has added the -f which, whatever its origin, 
is the a})propriate ending of the ist sing, of the perfect, and 
we get pa-vz\ no-vz\ le-vt\ se-vi^ etc. In the case of roots 
ending in -i (e.g. zi) even in classical times the form without 
the V is more correct. On the other hand fiivit is older 
than fuit. In a certain number of words the v is radical 
{fov-i, 7 nov-i, lav-i, cav-i, juv-i), and these would have helped 
the extension of the type by analogy. 

The perfect in -ui is plainly inseparable from that in 
but is not yet fully explained. If, however, -vi came to be 
taken as a perfect ending, then a stem gene- as seen in 
y€V€-TT}, gezze-trzXy geni-tus^ might form a perfect gene-vi which 
would become genovi djidgenui (cf. denovo-=-denzio^ Gk. pifos). 
From a few verbs of this type the ending -ui might be 
extended to such cases as monui, seruz, aperui^ praecinm\ etc.; 
and the extension would be helped by the analogy of those 
perfects where the u was radical {rui, pluii, nuit), those verbs 
formed with the suffix -nu {ster-nu-i) and the denominatives 
of the type meiu-z. 
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The future in -ho and the imperfect in -ham perhaps await Future and 
a complete explanation. The traditional theory that 
terminations represent respectively L-E. hhuo (Gk. </>uo)) and 
hhuam (cf. i-<i>vrjv) is hardly satisfactory, as the disappearance 
of the u is hard to account for, and the meaning that would 
naturally result by attaching such a verb form to a sepond 
verbal stem is hardly satisfactory. But tliat the forms are 
compounds seems certain, and the first element is plainly 
infinitive in character and answers to the first element 
in compounds like cale-facio^ are-facio (the first element 
of which Lucretius uses as a separate word, '’facii 
are '). 

Of the Latin terminations -bo, -bam^ the following explanation has 
been suggested. The Greek ySatVco is I.-E. Lat. venio, Engl, come. 

This supposes a root gw. But l-jSd-v and ehfcrpov by the side 

of baculum^ which cannot be a borrowed word, seem to necessitate a 
root ^/ha^ which may also appear in the English path^ A.-S. p^th. 

The increase of a root by a guttural also appears in e. g. 

{^sjdhe^y fd-r-io. P'rom the *^ba might be formed a present bo, an 
unaugmented aorist bam (cf. sto, std, (otiju), which were used as 
suffixes to form the future of the i and 2 conjugations, and the imperfect 
of all. In early Latin we also find forms like leni-bo, and the imperfect 
leni-bam, occasionally preserved in classical poetry, is more primitive 
than Ieni-e-baf?i, where the long e seems to have been introduced from 
the 2nd conjugation, which apparently is also responsible for the length 
of the vowel in regebam. The meaning is precisely that which is re- 
quired. A future corresponding to that in ~bo also appears in Celtic ; 
the imperfect in -bam is peculiar to Latin. 

The characteristic vowel of the thematic present subjunctive The Con- 
is apparently d, and feral, ferdmus are accordingly primitive. 

The type videro is a sigmatic aorist subjunctive, correspond- 
ing to the Greek iiU{€r)(o, 

amem perhaps stands for ama-ie-m and is an optative 
(p. 143), and the same explanation may possibly hold good 
for the future reges {reg-te-s), whence was formed the plural 
regemus, etc. (for *reg-i-mus). 

The optative suffixes — sing, -ie-, pi, -i- — are seen 'm sim 
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(Old Lat. sieni)^ simus^ velim^ noliniy duim (cf. hoifitv)^ etc. The 
forms in -swiy as faxirtiy etc. are optatives of a sigmatic aorist 
(cf. €lb€iT]v^€lb€a:ir]Vy p. 1 4 3). 

The existing forms of the Imperative are as follows : 

(1) The pure verb stem — ama, re^e, fer, 

(2) The suffix -^d(d)y explained as the ablative singular 
of the pronominal stem to- used as an enclitic addition 
to the verb form with the meaning from that time on- 
wardsy and therefore serving to distinguish the future 
imperative. 

(3) The so-called pseudo-conjunctives with secondary 
endings — regitCy reguntOy regere (cf. ^nov = tVeo-o, Lat. sequere), 
and with the passive suffix regnntor. 

(4) The participial or infinitive form, Icghnini correspond- 
ing either to the Greek Xeyo/uei^oi or Xtyefifuai, 

amatoie is apparently formed from amato on the analogy of 
amate from ama. 

The termination of the infinitive active is plainly -sCy which 
between vowels becomes -re (es-sCy ama-re). There are some 
indications that the vowel was originally long, and the cor- 
responding Greek type seems to be -crat (/cAo-at), though it is 
not easy to see how a final diphthong could become e in 
Latin. To this answers the Sanskrit dative of nouns in -as 
or -s used infinitivally, jivdse, jm from jivaSy jis. Latin 
apparently, as also sometimes Sanskrit, uses the locative 
rather than the dative infinitivally (cf. Greek fid/Afi/, a suffixless 
locative), and the suffix -i becomes -e just as marl becomes 
77 iare. vivere will therefore be a locative of a substantival 
stem vivos^ vivesy and formed like jivdse from jivas. But 
it would seem that the termination must eventually have been 
taken to be -sCy -re not -e alone, for it is not easy to suppose 
that monerey amare originated in any other way than by 
attaching -re as a suffix to mone-y ama-. The double ss of 
the perfect infinitive still aw^aits explanation, though plainly 
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identical in origin with the similar forms of the pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

The Latin cannot well be separated from the Sanskrit 
dje^ a dative used infinitivally, amari on the other hand 
would not find its parallel in Sanskrit, which only uses the 
datives of root-nouns in this sense. It is just possible 
that agi stands for agie (as fili for /?/?>), an instrumental 
or locative (-/f = -/>, cf ahieiis) from an /-stem, ie would be 
kept when followed by the passive suffix -r, but without this 
suffix would pass to Hence agi^ agter, whence by 
analogous formation aman\ amarier. 

In Sanskrit the most common type of infinitive is the 
accusative of substantives with the suffix -iu [ettim, etc.). To 
this corresponds the Latin ‘ supine in -um ' used as an 
infinitive after verbs of motion. It is to be noticed that in 
practice the vowel gradation of the supine is identical with 
that of the past participle, but originally the ‘ supine ' was 
formed with a strong, the participle with a weak stem (supine 
part, i-id-m). The two forms have reacted on one 

another. 

1. Present Participle. The ending was originally The 

-«/- in the variolas cases, but Latin has preserved ^ 
the 2nd or 3rd ablaut only (reg-ent-es^ ama- 72 /-es)j except in 
the case of emi/is {ei-on/ds), sons {s-on/-s, a present participle 
of sum, cf. Greek oiv), and one or two Old Latin words. But 
a trace of the O-degree is seen in factundus (for faci-oni-nos) 
by the side of the later faciendus, which is formed by the 
addition of a second participial suffix -nos (Gk. Jy-vd?, Lat. 
ple-nus) to the stem of the present participle. 

2. The Future Participle in -turus is peculiar to Latin, and 
is clearly formed from the nomina ageniis in -ior {daiurus: 
daior) with an unexplained change of 0 and u, also seen in 

fur, Gk. <t)ap, etc. (p. 36). The desideratives in -uno 

M 
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cannot be formed directly from the future participle owing 
to the difference of the quantity of the and are more 
probably parallel formations straight from the nomina 
agenits. 

3. The Present Participle Passive survives only in the form 
used for the 2nd plur. pass. {Iegtmifi7\ Greek but 

traces of the same termination in various gradations are seen 
in nominal forms like ali-momum^ ali-mentum, alu-mnus, 

- 4. The Past Participle in -/z/j, which after dentals becomes 
-sus, is universal in Latin. For the alternation of and /, cf. 
P- 73- 

Various other terminations, which in Sanskrit are reckoned 
as participial, in Latin have become purely adjectival, e.g. 
~nd {pk-niis)^ -iavya (cf. mortuus\ etc. 
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The Syntactical Systems of Greek and Latin. 

Now that we have considered the sounds of which words Syntax and 
are composed and the forms which they assume in declen- 
sions and conjugations, it remains to consider Syntax^ or the 
combination of words in Sentences, In Inflexional languages 
like Greek and Latin the study of the forms of words must 
accompany the study of Syntax, for it is only as sentences, or 
parts of sentences, that words have a meaning. The form 
taken by a Greek or Latin word, e. g. ttoAci, saxi^ depends 
upon its function in the sentence in which it occurs, and its 
relation to other words. In comparing the syntactical systems 
of Greek and Latin and their relation to that of the original 
language, we shall still have to consider the forms of words, not 
etymologically, for the sake of finding out the elements of which 
they are composed, but syntactically, for the sake of learning 
the function they perform in the sentence. 

The division of the sentence into Subject and The Simple 

dates from the beginnings of Logic. The logical proposi- 
tion, d7ro(j)avTiK6s Xdyof, the simple affirmative or negative 
statement, consists of the Subject — that of which something is 
affirmed or denied, the Predicate — that which is affirmed or 
denied of the subject, and the Copula which links the two 

M 2 
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together. Thus in Man is mortal the term man is the 
subject, is the copula, and the term mortal the predicate. It 
is from the logical analysis of the sentence that grammarians 
obtained the terms Subject and Predicate. In Greek and 
Latin the copula and predicate are usually combined in a single 
word, e. g. o iTTTro? the horse is running. Consequently 

there is no need to distinguish the copula from the predicate, 
and the first analysis of the Xoyof or proposition recognised 
Grammar ‘merely the oi/o/io or subject, and the pi/jua or predicate. Now' 
and Logic. it may be possible to analyse all sentences which 

express a complete meaning into these parts, it is evident 
that we employ in every-day speech sentences which do not 
conform to the pattern of a simple affirmation or nega- 
tion. Besides the simple statement, we utter Wishes, Prayers, 
and Questions, all of which are expressed in sentences of 
different form, and none of which are recognised in Logic. 
Again, when we say Fire I Really ! Nonsense I we convey 
a meaning perfectly clear to those who hear us, but not 
expressed in the form of the logical proposition. For the 
purposes of Logic such sentences must be expressed in 
logical form ; for Logic, being concerned with language only 
as the instrument of thought, attempts to reduce the varieties 
of speech and thought to the fewest possible forms, and treats 
all sentences as enuntiatory; while Grammar, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the study of language and all its 
different forms of expression, as they are, for their own sake. 
If we study the grammar of a particular language, we seek to 
classify the idioms of that language in reference either to the 
whole of its history, or to its usages at a particular time. In 
the study of the Comparative Grammar of different languages 
we take the forms of expression employed in those languages, 
and seek to discover the common element which underlies 
their variations. 

Incomplete Sentences admit, as a rule, of grammatical analysis into 
.Sentences, Subject — that of w^ich we speak or think, and the Predi- 
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cate — that which we speak or think about the subject ; but 
some forms of expression fall outside this analysis. To this 
class belong interjections and exclamations, and all similar 
forms of expression. If a man for instance says Thunder I 
or Snow / we may look on these as predicates, to which the 
impression produced on his own ears or eyes is the subject. 

The cry of a baby then may be looked on as a predicate, 
as well as the incomplete sentences, e. g. Horse, meaning 
That which I see is a horse, of older children. Such in all 
probability was the character of the beginnings of language, 
which consisted of the emissions of interjectional sounds, 
at first perhaps involuntary and not intended for purposes 
of communication, but in course of time becoming limited in 
number and definite in character and meaning. Along with 
interjections can be ranked vocatives and such idioms as the 
use of the interjectional nominatives in Homer, e. g. ov 
v€fi€(ns, etc., which stand as nominatives outside the rest of the 
construction, and are in fact complete sentences in themselves. 

In other sentences we can recognise a subject and a predi- Subject and 
cate formally expressed. The simplest form of such a sentence ^ 
will consist of the union of a simple predicate with a simple 
subject, e. g. Cicero esi consuL The subject and predicate 
may, however, consist of many parts, and the relations of these 
parts to one another may be different. Still, even the most 
complicated sentences admit of this analysis, and all parts of 
the sentence can be grouped under either subject or predicate. 

Different words are used to express the various relations of 
subject and predicate and of their component parts, and are 
classified under the divisions of the Paris of Speech {koyov 

fxeprj). 

The Parts of Speech may be classified according to their Parts of 
(i) Meaning in themselves; (2) Function in the sentence ; 

(3) Inflexion and Formation. according 

I. According to meaning we find that some words denote 
persons, things, and abstract notions, and are called Substan* ' 
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iives. Other words express qualities or attributes belonging to 
a subject, and are called Adjectives^ e.g. XfvKor. Others denote 
relations of qualities or actions, and are called Adverbs ^ e.g. 
TToi), itorL Others again express states and actions, and are 
called Verbs, 

Substantives and adjectives are, as we shall see (p. i68), 
not always to be distinguished. 

2 Func- 2. According to their function words can be distinguished 

tion. those which of themselves can form a sentence, those 

which can serve as members of a sentence, and those which 
serve to conjiect members of a sentence. Among words 
which of themselves can cbnstitute a sentence we may rank 
Interjections and the forms of the Finite Verb, e.g. rpexct, 
clamat, where the stem expresses the predicate and the ending 
the subject. I'his is, however, a property only of inflexional 
languages. Among words which can serve as members of a 
sentence we have the Substantive, which serves as subject, 
and the Verb, which serves as predicate. Other words 
besides Substantives can serve as subject, e.g. in such a 
sentence as Shnv and steady wins the race. Other words 
besides the verb, such as substantives and adjectives, can 
serve in the predicate. In Greek the adjective by itself can 
serve as predicate, e. g. o 'vn-nos (the horse is white), 

where the article distinguishes the subject, and no copula is 
required. In Latin, owing to the absence of an article, only 
past participles are, as a rule, used in this way, e. g. fusi 
hostes, except in some proverbial expressions, such as omma 
praeclara rara. 

Under the head of words which serve to connect 
members of a sentence come Conjunctions and Relative 
Adverbs. 

3. Form. 3. According to their inflexion and formation words are 
distinguished into those that are inflected as Nouns, those 
that are inflected as Verbs, and those that are Indeclinable, 
Under Nouns will come Substantives, Adjectives which mark 
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distinctions of gender and admit of degrees of comparison, 
and Pronouns. Under Indeclinable words will come Con- 
junctions, Adverbs, Prepositions, Interjections. 

Throughout the different classifications the distinction of Noun and 
Noun and Verb as answering in the main to the distinction 
between Subject and Predicate is the most important. The 
other parts of speech express relations subordinate to the 
main distinction between Subject and Predicate. But the 
number of words is great, and the number of relations to 
be expressed are many and complicated. No division of the 
parts of speech can hope to be absolute. Had the gram- 
marians come first in order of time, words might have been 
parcelled out in neat and definite divisions. But the gram- 
marians came late into the field, after men had been using 
language to express their different needs according to their 
different capacities for countless generations. When lan- 
guage \yas at length reduced to writing, it could become 
fixed and independent of those who spoke it. Its usages 
could be analysed and classified, and become models for 
succeeding writers. The study of grammar apart from logic 
began iiTAiMjijiipii at Alexandria, where scholars studied the 
earlier literature of Greece chiefly for the sake of settling the 
text of Homer, and later for the purposes of constructing a 
practical grammar to assist in the teaching of the Greek lan- 
guage at Rome. Plato had distinguished the ovofia and prifza. 

The Stoics recognised apSpa (articuU), and provided an asylum 
for other words in the naifdetcrrjs or adverb. Aristotle had 
noted inflexion or tttoxtis, which included the inflexions of 
the Verb as well as the Noun, and even degrees of com- 
parison. The Stoics confined maxTis to Nominal declension, 
and distinguished the Nomma/ive {opBrj, evOeia)^ Accusative 
(alTiaTiKf'i'^y Genitive (yfviKT})^ and Dative (doTiKf}) cases, as well 
as Tenses and Moods in the Verb. The Alexandrian gram- 
marians distinguished eight parts of speech — opopa (nomen), 
p^pa (verbuni), aCpBeapoi (con/unctiones), apOpa {articuh)^ 
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atrcDutftuu {pronomind)y ficToxai {participid)^ cmpp^/iaTa (ad- 
verbid)^ and irpoBta-m (praepositiones^ The iniStrov (adjec- 
iivum) was a division of the 5vo/xa. As in the Latin language 
there was no article, the Romans kept eight parts of speech 
by separating Interjections from Adverbs. We can now' take 
the different parts of speech in detail. 

Under the noun we include nouns substantive and nouns 
adjective, between wLich two classes there is no general 
difference of formation. Substantives may be the names of 
individuals, e. g. ^AXe^avbposy an ovopa Kvpiov^ no men propriuniy 
or Proper name ; names of classes of individuals or things, 
e. g. apOpoairosy an opopa irpoarr^yopiKOPy no7?ie7i appellativum y or 
Common name ; or names applicable to a group of indivi- 
duals without being applicable to the members of the group, 
e. g". opikiOy an opopa dOpoiarLKoPy 7iotnen colleciivumy or Collec- 
tive name. Nouns can also be distinguished into Co7icrete 
and Abstract^ names, that is, of individuals and names of 
qualities. Names of qualities and Collective nouns are sub- 
stantives. In the case of concrete nouns it is not easy to 
distinguish substantives from adjectives ; for instance, in 
dprjp 7^oX^TrJSy fiovs ravpoy, we have substantives acting as adjec- 
tives; in Ka/ca, evils, we have an adjective acting as a 
substantive. 

In the inflexion of Nouns we have to consider Ge7ider, 
Nu77iber, and Case. 

From a comparison of Indo-European languages we con- 
clude that the original language possessed the distinctions of 
the Masculine, the Feminine, and the Neuter or indifferent 
gender. There are many words for instance whose gender is 
the same in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. A distinction must 
be made between and Grammatical Gondtr. The 

distinctions of sex are distinctions of natural gender, and we 
expect to find man masculine and woman feminine in any lan- 
guage. In the case of names of things in which no distinction 
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of sex is obvious, gender fluctuates in different languages. 
English, for instance, is strict in confining gender to sexual 
differences, except in the case of poetic personifications, e, g. 
She walks the waters like a thing of life ^ of a ship. But in 
Greek, for instance, Kaph'ia is fern., in Latin cor is neuter, and 
we need only refer to modern French and German as 
notorious instances of fluctuations of gender in the case of 
names of things which shew no distinction of sex. Such 
genders may be called grammatical. Now, apart from 
natural gender we find agreement in grammatical gender 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. For instance, dmsa, 
humerus are masc., vak^ oyj/j vox are i^m,,yugdm^ (vyov 
and jugujH are neut., aniong many other instances of agree- 
ment. These similarities point to an inheritance of gram- 
matical gender from the original language. However, as 
the correspondence of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit gendefs 
is not complete, we have to ask how differences could 
arise. In most instances the gender of a noun is deter- 
mined by its stem-suffix. Now in the ^-declension, though 
the stera-suffix is a mark of the feminine, we also find 
in Greek and Latin masculines of this declension. Such 
masculines were, it seems, originally feminine, but their 
meaning has changed, and with their meaning their gender. 
For instance, v€aviai {a youth) might have been originally a 
feminine vmvia used in the sense of a company of youths in 
general. Constructed in this sense with a plural verb, it 
might get a plural termination and become v^dviai. If v^dviai 
XCitdXii youth collectively, vtavia in the singular might naturally 
come to mean an individual youth^ and after it had thus 
become masc. in meaning, it also became masc. in form, and 
instead of reavm there arose v€aPLas with the case-ending of 
the 0-declension. In the 0-decleiision, which is almost en- 
tirely masculine and neuter, some feminines are found, such 
as pfjaros, oSds, etc. These are masc. in form, and were in ^11 
likelihood originally so in gender. In some instances we 
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can trace changes of gender to the influence of analogy. 
For instance, fi/>oo-o? has been assimilated in gender to 
from similarity of meaning. 

Like Sanskrit and Greek the original Indo-European lan- 
guage had three numbers, Singular, Dual, and Plural, Of 
these Latin has lost the dual except in isolated words, such 
as ambo. In all these languages there are sometimes differ- 
ences as regards number between the form and meaning of a 
word. For instance, the singular is sometimes used in a 
collective sense with common names, e. g. 6 TroXe/riop, hosiis, 
the enemy ; eques, cavalry. ' The singular is also used where a 
single member is taken as typical of a class, e. g. o AaKcav, 
Romanus, and in abstract sentences such as Man is mortal. 

The plural number is sometimes used collectively, and 
regarded as a unity, and not as a number of distinct things, 
as for instance when in English we say Another ten shillings, 
or in Latin una castra. A bow, for instance, may be looked 
on as a whole consisting of parts, e. g. rd^a in Homer, and 
similarly dwfjtara (house), f^eyapa, appara, etc. In the same 
way we find the plural used of a class of natural objects, 
e. g. Kvpara, aurpu, picOpa, and of parts of the body, e. g. VOira, 

ari^Ofa, TTpooiona. 

The Dual number is only found in Latin in isolated words 
such as airibo, duo, but in Sanskrit it is extensively employed, 
though in Greek it has become obsolete except in Homer 
and the Attic dialect. The Indo-European usage tlien must 
be determined from a comparison of Greek and Sanskrit. In 
these languages we find the dual used of things which go 
naturally in pairs, e. g. oo-tre, the eyes, TrdSe, the feet, Ww, a pair 
of horses ; while, where two things only come together for a 
special time or circumstance, the dual is more rare. In 
Greek it must be admitted that the plural also is used of 
things which go in pairs, as for instance h x^po\v eOrjKcv and 
6(l>$aKpdi(nv opav. Either the plural has been extended at the * 
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cost of the dual, or else, where the plural is used, the notion 
of both or a pair is not emphasised. As compared with 
Sanskrit, it may be said that in Greek the plural can always 
take the place of the dual. 

Apart from the use of the dual of a noun by itself to 
signify a pair of things, we have hbo to signify two things or 
persons. Thus tn-Tro) would mean a pair of horses in a 
chariot, hvo iir 7 r<o would mean iwo horses from a herd. So in 
Homer we have ^vco Xeopre ^vo), etc. Here again in 

Greek the plural can be used, and it is not possible to say 
whether this is a feature inherited from the original language 
or not. 

We now come to the Cases (7rra>o-ets) of the noun, in which Cases, 
the different relations of the stem or main meaning of the 
noun to other parts of the sentence are expressed by 
the addition of certain suffixes called case-endings. With 
the Stoics the Nominative case was the opSt) or fvSt'ia Trr^crtf, 
while the rest were TrXaytai, oblique^ and deviations from 
the nominative. We now regard all cases, including the 
nominative or naming case, as inflexions of the stem, 
which provides the uninflected and unrelated meaning of 
the noun. The cases found in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
have already been enumerated, p. 103. The only limit to 
the number of cases in any language is the number of rela- 
tions which those who enifdoy the language express by 
different cases. As the relations in which nouns can stand 
to other parts of a sentence are very numerous, there can be 
a great number of cases. But in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
and consequently in Indo-European, these numerous relations 
are grouped under a limited number of cases. For instance, 
Greek and Latin once had eight cases, but some of these have 
become obsolete. The Instrumental became obsolete, and its 
uses were absorbed by the Ablative in Latin and the Dative 
in Greek. Again, the Ablative disappeared in Greek, and its 
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uses were transferred to the Genitive. Lastly, the Locative was 
replaced by the Dative, which in Greek had already swallowed 
the Instrumental. We thus see that it is a matter of history 
to determine the uses which went with each case in different 
languages. 

Is it possible to discover a single principle underlying the 
various uses of each case? It has been supposed that the 
cases denoted in the first instance relations of space, and were 
afterwards gradually extended to the expression of more in- 
tellectual and abstract relations. Under the head of Unde 
(place whence) will come the Nominative, the case of the 
subject from which the action starts, and also the Ablative, 
which expresses origin and separation, and the Greek Genitive 
so far as it expresses ablatival meanings. Of the other uses 
the Accusative is the case of the object and will come under 
Qtw (place whither\ but this does not explain all the cases of 
the Accusative in Greek or Latin. Nor again can all the 
uses of the Dative be explained by referring them to Ubi 
(place zvhere), or the chief uses of the Genitive by referring 
them to Unde. The Local theory of the cases, as it has been 
called, is then insufficient to explain all the different cases. 

We may broadly distinguish cases into Local and Gram-- 
maiical. What is meant by local we have already defined. 
Grammatical cases express relations which belong to 
the syntax of the sentence. If we go back to the period 
when eight cases existed in Latin and Greek as in 
Sanskrit, the classification is clearer. The Ablative and 
Locative are alone in origin local cases ; the Nom., Acc., 
Gen., Dat., and Instrumental are grammatical. Of these 
last the Genitive is in some of its usages at any rate 
adnominal, further defining the meaning of a noun, while the 
other four may be classed together as adverbial, all serving in 
some way or other to limit and modify the action of the verb. 

Some cases, as we find them in Greek and Latin, may be 
called mixed and have absorbed the uses of other cases as 


cases. 
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well as their own. The Dative in Greek in so far as it has 
absorbed the Locative is local, but in its other uses it is a 
grammatical case. The Genitive again is in Greek a mixed 
case, because in so far as it is Ablatival it expresses local 
relations, while in its other uses it is grammatical. In Latin 
the Ablative is mixed, for it is local in so far as it expresses 
place, and grammatical in so far as it expresses the instrument 
or manner of the verbal action. 

The following table represents roughly the extent to which 
the eight cases of the original language have become fused in 
the derived languages : — 


Latin. 

Indo-European. 

Greek. 

Nom. 

Nominative 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Vocative 

Voc. 

Acc. 

Accusntive 

Acc. 

Dat. 

Dative 'i 

( Instrumental / 

< Locative ’ 

( Ablative ) 



Dat. 

Abl. 

Gep. 

Gen. 

Genitive i 


It must be understood that we are here using the names of the cases 
as they are ordinarily employed in the grammars, without raising the 
question as to whether e. g. the abl. sing, in -(f of the 3rd decl. in Latin 
is not in origin an instrumental. 

How did this fusion of the cases come about ? The 
answer may be sought in two different directions — 

I. Looking to the forvis of the cases, we may notice such 
facts as the following. The Sanskrit possesses a distinct 
form for the abl. sing, only in the 6>-declension ; everywhere 
else it uses one form for the gen. and abl., thus coinciding 
with Greek. The existence in Latin, on the other hand, of 
ablatives of the 3rd decl. like marid^ may partly account for 
the non- absorption of that case in Latin. Throughout 
Sanskrit there is but one form for the dat. and abl. plural, 
and the same is true of Latin. In the dual even Sanskrit 
only possesses three forms, a nom. voc. acc., an instr. dat. 
abl., and a gen. loc. 
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Lastly, by the laws of Latin phonetics a final -a and a 
final both necessarily become and accordingly the in- 
strumental and the locative in consonantal stems of the 3rd 
declension are indistinguishable. 

A coalition of the cases in some sort therefore is partly 
inherited from the primitive language and partly inevitable 
owing to the phonetic laws of the individual language ; and a 
coalition beginning in the plural would extend to the singular 
and vice versa. Every language, however, and to some 
extent every declension has gone its own way in this matter. 
The dat. abl. plur. is lost in Greek but preserved in Latin, 
The instrumental plural is lost in Latin except in the O- and 
- 4 -declensions, in which however for the most part the dat. 
abl. is not found. 

2. Looking to the usages of the cases we may notice that 
in certain contexts their meaning is so similar that it is in- 
different which is employed. Thus it is of small importance 
whether we speak of carrying a box on the shoulder 
or with the shoulder, but one of the two phrases would 
eventually predominate over the other, and so it comes to 
pass that in Greek the dative, which in the consonantal deck 
is formally a locative, and in Latin the ablative, which is 
everywhere, after the loss of the final -</, indistinguishable 
from the instrumental, are exclusively used to convey this 
meaning. 

Case forms which have become detached from their de- 
clensions, such as and shew no other cases from the 

same stem, are called A dverbs. Prepositions are words which 
have been called into existence to supply deficiencies in the 
cases and help them to express relations which they either 
cannot or do not clearly express. We can now take the 
cases separately. 

The Vocative is, as we have said, not properly a case 
at all. It stands by itself apart from the construction of 
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any sentence beside which it is used. It is in fact itself a 
complete sentence, as for instance in ’'U(l)aiaT€, crol etc., 
where the particle joins on one sentence to another without 
regard to the vocative. It has no proper case-sign but con- 
sists of the pure stem, e.g. We, Trarfp, etc. The nominative 
can always be used in its place, and in the plural it always 
is so used and there is no form peculiar to the Vocative. 

The Nominative {ovo^aariKT}) is the case of the subject of Nomina- 
the sentence. As in fully inflexional languages like Latin 
and Greek the subject is expressed by the person-ending of 
the finite verb, e. g. fi/Sco-o-i, it is not necessary for the subject 
to be expressed by a separate noun. Rather does the noun 
qualify the subject already given by the person-ending of the 
verb, e. g. ^aaiXfvs blbw-cn, he, the king gives. In impersonal 
verbs the subject given by the ending is vague and indefinite, 
e.g. to7iat, f/(what?) thunders. Sometimes this vague subject 
is expressed by a plural, e. g. in Homer, ta-a eo-o-frat, things 
will be even. The nominative can serve in the predicate, in 
agreement with the subject of the sentence and defining its 
meaning, e.g. cvSov Travvvxtot, they slept all night long^ in which 
use it is called a secondary predicate. It can serve as pre- 
dicate to an impersonal verb in such sentences as crot 

KaTT)<f)nr] Ka\ bv€ibos co-o’crat. 

Here also again we must note the Interjectional Nominative 
(p. 165), e.g. brjfio^opos folk-devouring king ! vr)nu)s, 

fool I etc., where the nominative is a complete exclamatory 
sentence, and must be looked on as a predicate with a 
subject unexpressed, or expressed in speech by a gesture. 

The Accusative is 2 in Adverbial case. The Greek name Accusative, 
was aiTiaTiKTif of which the Latin translation was Accusativus, 

The meaning of the Greek name depends on whether it is 
active, i.e. the case of accusation^ which only refers to its use 
with a small class of verbs, or the case of causing^ Causativus 
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as it is called in Priscian, or secondly passive, i.e. the case of 
TO aiTiarouj the effect, for which the Latin is effectivus. The 
relation in which the accusative stands to the verb with which 
it is constructed depends upon the meaning of the verb. 
The main distinction to be drawn is between the accusatives 
of the External and Internal object. In the one the action 
of the verb is directed to sometiiing outside of, and distinct 
from the meaning of the verb; in the other the accusative 
repeats more or less completely the meaning of the verb. 
For instance in 1 \ko^ o ovraae the acc. cXko^ repeats the 
meaning contained in ovraae and may be called internal, 
while iJL€ is altogether distinct from and outside the meaning 
of the verb and may be called external. 

External. The ordinary use of the External Accusative, as the case 
of the object with transitive verbs, requires no illustration. 
The number of such accusatives is very great, and they can 
only be classified according to the different sorts of verbs 
with which they are constructed. In Sanskrit and Latin 
these accusatives are sometimes used with nouns with a 
verbal meaning, e.g. nomina agenfts, in such instances as 
justa orator (Plautus). Of similar origin is the construction of 
the accusative after the forms of the infinitive (p. 146), after 
participles and in Latin after gerunds, supines and verbal ad- 
jectives in -hundus, all of which are nominal in origin, though 
they have become absorbed into the verbal conjugation. 
Other uses of the external accusative, which may be reckoned 
as Indo-European, are the accusat. of the terminus ad quern 
or object to which motion is directed, e.g. cpx^uBov KXiairjv 
(Homer); Lavinaque veriit litora (Virg.). We need not suppose 
that this use is anything more than a special instance of the 
ordinary use of the accusat. serving to complete the meaning 
of a verb of motion towards a place by indicating the goal, 
just as with verbs of motion from, e.g. (p€vy(o, fugio, it indi- 
cates the point of departure. External too is the Accusativus 
de quo, of the person, that is, about whom anything is said or 
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thought, e. g. yhp ab€\<l)€6v as iirovitTo (Homer) ; Quid 

censes hunc ipsum S. Roscium quo studio esse, etc. (Cicero). 

The accusative of the Internal Object the meaning Internal, 

of the verb in a greater or less degree and may be described 
as adverbial. Sometimes, for instance, the accusative limits 
the meaning of the verb to the part affected, e.g. aXyei rfjp 
K€(f>dktjv^ Tremit artus, the so-called accusative of Respect. 

From parts of the body this use of the accusative is extended 
to other conditions, e.g. €v tlxov ras yj/yxiit. It is also found 
with nouns as well as verbs, e.g. ayaCbf, hirsuta capillos. 

First of all it was used with the verb, e.g. eoKo, then with the 
verbal noun, e.g. ioiKas, and then with the adjective of cognate 
meaning, e.g. taros. In Latin this accusative is explained as 
a Graecism, but wrongly, for the usage is inherited from the 
original language. In Sanskrit it is rare but occurs with 
nama, as in Greek with ovopa. It is not hard to see how this 
accusative, though original, fell into comparative disuse in 
Latin and Sanskrit, for other cases took its place. Thus even 
ill Greek wc find €vpvr€pos wpota-tv, where the dative takes the 
place of the acc., while in Sanskrit the instrumental is pre- 
ferred and in Latin the ablative. 

The so-called Cognate Accusative must like the Accusative 
of Respect be regarded as an adverbial use of the case in a 
defining and qualifying sense. Such phrases as ludum ludere., 

TToXepov TToXept^dP are to be explained in the same way as rjdv 
yeXap, perfidum ridcns^ viz. the accusative qualifies the verb as 
an adverb. In such a phrase as HXXrjKTop noXepi^fiP [to war 
unceasingly) w'e need not suppose an ellipse of noXtpop, for the 
use of TToXepop needs just as much explanation as that of 
oXXrjKTOp and must be explained in the same way. In both 
Greek and Latin there are many neuter adjectives and pro- 
nouns used as adverbial accusatives, e.g. a-piKpop n, ovdtp, 
ap,<f>6Tcpop^ quantum^ parum., id aetatis, and many more. As 
adverbial accusatives must also be ranked the accusatives of 
space and time, which need not be illustrated. Adverbial 
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again is the use of the accusative in apposition to the rest of 
the sentence, e.g. ^po<t>a(riv^ vicem^ or in such a sentence 
as Pars ingenti subiere fereiro^ triste minister ium (Virg.), 

Verbs which are constructed with a double accusative 
have one of the external, one of the internal object. The 
internal goes closely with the verb, e.g. KaKa-peC^t and forms a 
new verbal notion with which an external accusative is con- 
structed, e.g. KdKa-pe^ei Tipa. In Latin this construction is 
rare except with a neuter pronoun as the internal accusative. 
Such phrases as rogare populum consulem are evidently early 
extensions of the construction which survive only as technical 
idioms. 

The construction of the accusative after the past partic. in 
Latin, confined mostly to the poets, falls under tw^o heads : 
(i) where the partic. is plainly middle the case is the ordinary 
external acc., e.g. unum exserta laius^ (2) where the partic. is 
passive, the accusative is internal and adverbial, e. g. per pedes 
irajecius lor a. 

As with the Accusative the starting-point was the construc- 
tion with verbs, so with the Genitive the starting-point is the 
construction with nouns. As the acc. was primarily adverbial, 
so the genitive is adnominal. The Greek name of the case 
was 'y^viKT] of which the Latin rendering was Genetivus, but 
this would rather point to a Greek y^vmjTiK^j or case of origin. 
The y€viKb TTTcoaii was the case of the yhos^ e.g. in rov fwov to 
piv evrjTuv K.T.\. the genitive represents the yhos or larger class 
of animals, while the noun to which it is attached represents 
the species, or smaller class mortal. The connexion of the 
genitive with the noun with which it goes is close, but the 
nature of the connexion can only be determined by the 
meaning of the sentence. The relation for instance may be 
that of possessor to possessed^ cause to effect^ part to whole^ etc., 
and in different languages there are differences of idiom. We 
’V^ill now consider what uses of the true genitive may be 
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classed as original. Of genitives with nouns we find in 
Greek, Latin and Sanskrit the genitive expressing : (i) son of, 
e. g. ^coKpdrrjs 6 'Em^poviaKov, In Latin this usage is only found 
with foreign names. We may however compare Flaccus 
Claudiif. the slave of Claudius); (2) possession, e.g. 17 oiKia rov 
Trarpos : (3) the 7 natcrial of which a thing consists, e.g. olpoi 
Kvduoio, but it is doubtful if this is a Sanskrit use; (4) a paidi- 
five sense, e.g. aliqiiid i€ 7 nporis, bia eedcav, (5) subject or 
objcct,^ 6 </)o/ 3 os Tuiv noXcploiv, the fear which the enemy feel, or 
the fear felt of the enemy; (6) besides these are the genitives 
with adverbs of place and time, ttoO yrjs; uhi gentium? rpls 
T^S bf^epns, etc. 

The genitive is also used with verbs both in Greek and 
Sanskrit and to some extent in Latin. This use of the 
genitive must be compared with that of the accusative. I'he 
genitive is less completely than the external accusative the 
object of the verbal action, and hence its use with verbs has 
been described as Quasi-Partitive, for the action of the verb 
is qualified. Amongst the verbs which are constructed with a 
genitive which answers to an accusative of the external ol^ject 
are Verbs: (i) of sharing and giving, e.g. ihlhov ru>v iavrov, 

(2) of eating, drinking, tasting, etc., e.g. XwroTo (jbaycoi^, (3) of 
hearing, perceiving, knowing, etc., e.g. dhdra xdppo^j ^^^d vcrl)s 
of remembering and forgetting ', (4) of ruling, e.g. rrjs daXdoa-ris 
€KpdTr]ar€v, regnavit popular um ; (5) of wrath, complami, and 
condemnalio 7 i^ etc., KiVXojTrotf K€xd\o 3 Tai, Kplvopai Sdvarov, capitis 
damnare, as well as verbs of desiring, aiming at, etc. In 
Sanskrit, verbs of taking delight m, hating, etc., are constructed 
with a geniti\'e. All the above sets of verbs may be regarded 
as having constructions inherited from the original language, 
though each use is not equally common in Sanskrit, Greek 
and Latin, Greek being freest in its use of the genitive with 
verbs. 

A use of the genitive which may be reckoned as primitive, Predica- 
though more common in Latin than Greek, is the predica- 
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live genitive, e. g. atiiaros €k dyaSoio^ magni animi esse^ where 
the genitive serves as the predicate of the sentence. This is 
plainly a development of its use with nouns. 

Local and The genitive is used in Greek in a local and temporal 

Jemporal, expressing not like the acc. the extent of an action, 

but the limits within which it takes place. Thus 6hi.v ncdioio 
means ‘‘ to run within the limits of the plain,” while 7 r\€iv 
OdXaaaav is to Sail over the sea.” The genitive in the local 
sense is not certainly original. The temporal genitive on 
the other hand seems to have been original, and occurs both 
in Greek and Sanskrit, e. g. 6tpovs^ )(€Lix(hvog, vvkt6s. In 
Latin the ablative is used, e. g. quadriduo quo haec gesta sunt 
(Cic.). From this use possibly came the genitive absolute in 
Greek, e. g. ^ikiov dvwpros^ with hi the time of the suns rising. 
In Sanskrit the locative, in Latin the ablative arc the cases 
used absolutely, to express the time or circumstances in 
which the verbal action takes place, without having regular 
construction with the verb. 

Ahlatival. The Genitive is used in Greek as the case expressing 
separation and origin, which are the meanings belonging to 
the original Ablative case. In Latin the ablative has the 
meaning of an instrumental and locative case as well as the 
meaning of the ablative proper. What formal traces there 
are of an ablative case in Greek have been given, p. 104. W’e 
find the ablatival genitive in Greek with verbs of leaving 
freeing,, hindering, and the like, e. g. ^dSpoav 

laraarBe, and also with such adjectives as Kevdg empty of yvp,v6s 
hare of In some cases it is not easy to say whether the case 
has the meaning of the ablative or the true genitive. With 
verbs of hearing, for instance, the genitive may express the 
source from which we hear, or the person in or of whom we 
hear something. Again the genitive expressing the material 
of which a thing is made, with such verbs as ttocw, 

may be that from which a thing is made, or partitively 
that with some of which something is made. The Latin 
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usage, e. g. perenni fronde coronam, points to an ablatival 
origin. 

Ablatival is the use of the genitive with comparatives and 
superlatives, where the case expresses the starting-point of 
comparison. Of a like nature are the genitives which are 
constructed with verbs expressing excedlencc, wanting, etc., 
e.g. XciTTOjLtai, deo^ai. To the same class belongs the genitive 
of price, the meaning of which is ablatival, e. g. eXvafv 
dnoiviov, released in return for. This genitive might however 
go as the true genitive with a noun, e. g. nvx^a Uarov fiod)v^ 
arms of or imrih one hundred oxen, and similarly in Latin 
magni, tanti^ quant i, etc. 

The Ablative survives as a distinct case in Sanskrit and Ablative. 
Latin, and roughly speaking corresponds to the uses of the 
ablatival genitive in Greek, that is to say it is the case of 
separation and origin. 

The other usages of the Latin ablative are due to its 
absorption of the instrumental and in part of the locative 
cases. The instrumental had two meanings, corresponding 
to the two uses of the English ivith. It denoted either the 
means or the accompaniment of the action, whether persons 
or circumstances. The latter meaning is usually made clear 
by a preposition, but survives in Latin in isolated expres- 
sions mostly belonging to military language, e. g. ojnnihus 
copiis proficiscitur. The ablative of the road by which is, to 
judge from Sanskrit, instrumental, and therefore jugis venire 
must be separated from 7r€dloio 

The transference from the instrumental of accompaniment in?xr\\- 
to that of means arises from instances in which the accom- 
paniment is also the means, e. g. vrjvcrh dx^itrSai, curru vehi. 

Here besides the ordinary Latin ablatives of cause and instru- 
fnent are to be placed the ablatives of price, like the Greek 
dative in irplaTo KredTecraiv ioiaiv (Hom.), and of fullness, like 
the Greek ^EWriai nXrjpen TToXeis (Eur.). 
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The locative use of the ablative is widely distributed in 
Latin. Besides the type Carihagine^ Athems, etc., we have 
pefidere animis, tenere se casins^ sedere solio, vincere pugna^ and 
the ablatives after niti^ conjidere, stare {promtssis), etc. It is 
used in a temporal sense in ma 7 ie, fiocte^ etc. (Greek 

pvktl). 

The ' ablative absolute ' is evidently not a pure ablative, 
but rather as the Sanskrit shews, a locative, though no doubt 
after the fusion of the locative and instrumental in Latin, it 
acquires some of the meaning of the latter case. It corres- 
ponds therefore not to the Greek genitive absolute, but to 
the dative in such cases as tL ^01 rj viov 5 TreptreXXo/zeVatv 
ujpais TrdXii/ e^avvaeis > (Soph.) 

The forms of the Dative in Greek, as has been already 
seen (p. 104), are partly dative, partly locative, partly instru- 
mental, and so it is with the functions of the dativ.e. It is 
therefore a mixed case. In Latin the instrumental and loca- 
tive meaning have passed to the ablative, except where a 
locative case, e. g. domi, still remains. 

(i) The true dative expresses the person to or /or whom 
something is done, as for instance with verbs of giving, shew- 
ing, helping, gratifying, etc., in Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek. 
This requires no illustration. It also stands with nouns of 
meaning similar to these verbs, e. g. Ix^pos, (piXos, an/icus, 
etc., and with substantives in 5d>pa rots d^ois, etc. 

A dative is used in Greek in a predicative sense with d/t, 
ylyp€cr 6 ai, virapx^iv, e. g. ^ovXo/i€Vw poi iarLV, etc. This dative 
in the case of nouns denoting things is in Greek very rare, 
though common in Latin, e. g. praesidio esse. In Greek the 
infinitive takes its place (p. 146). 

Another use of the true Dative is to stand in a looser con- 
nexion with the predicative verb and denote the person 
interested in or aflected by its action. This is the Dativus 
Commodi or Incommodi. Thus while bexopal tivos means to 
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receive from some one, eefiicm Bckto binas means to receive 
as a favour at the hands of Under this head may come the 
dative of the agent which is used with verbal adjectives, and 
with passive participles, e.g. ra o-ol neirpayfiiva, formidatus 
Oihoni^ where the act is looked on as a possession or advantage 
belonging to the person in the dative. In Latin this dative is 
usually found with verbals and past participles only, e. g. nobis 
facienda^ things for us to do, yiohis facta., things we have got 
done. Under the Dativus Commodi come the Ethic Dative, 
e. g. ri ipol Kai (tol ] and the Dative of Relation, e. g. oppidum 
primum venientibus ab Eptro., aweXovn elnelv, etc. 

{2) The dative in a locatival sense denotes the place of an 2. Loca- 
action, and is commoner in Homer than in later Greek. In 
Sanskrit there is a special locative case, while in Latin place 
2vhere is with few exceptions expressed by the ablative. 
Instances in Greek are aWipi vaLoav of place, and apnrpiitia 
Tpweacrip of persons. 

'I'he dative is found after verbs of motion, e. g. nebita TreVe, 
it clamor caelo, where it answers the question Quo ? and 
shew's that (juo is not a meaning confined to the accusative 
alone. 

(3) The instrumental use of the dative, like the Latin 3. Instru- 
ablative, expresses the accompaniments or the means of an 
action. Thus in the sense of the accompaniments of an 
action, whether persons or things, we have the dative used with 
cTTopaij opiXecoj and such nouns as Koivosy ukoXovOos. To this sense 
belongs the idiomatic use of the dative with avros, e. g. avroU 
avbpd(TLv {men and all), the addition of the pronoun marking 
that the dative is to be taken* in this sense. Of datives 
which express the attendant circumstances of an action we 
may instance / 3 ia, o-tyv, Sometimes it is used in a way 

which resembles the use of an adverbial accusative, e.g. 

f VTTvtpy bticrat^ 

From the sense of accompaniment the instrumental dative 
passes to the sense of means, in such instances as bovpl 
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Tvirets, and in its use with the passive also expresses the 
agent, e. g. UrjXetoivt a use confined to the perf. pass, in 

classical Greek. 

Cases in The Case forms with -(j>t are used in the sense of the 
Instrumental, Locative, and Ablative cases, and very rarely 
in the sense of the true Genitive and Dative. These forms 
have been mentioned, p. 108. Of the instrumental sense 
is an instance, of the ablatival vavcjiiv dcpopfjirjCeUpj of the loca- 
tival, which is more rare, opca-cpiv. These forms are to be 
found in Homer and his imitators, but even in Homer they 
occur in archaic phrases. 

Adjectives. Of adjectives we have already spoken. No sharp line of 
division can be drawn between sul)stantives and adjectives. 
Thus an adjective can be used as a substantive, e. g. r; 
the right hand, and substantives can be used as adjectives, e. g. 
dv^p (TTpaTT/yof. In declension, apart from differences of stem- 
suffixes, adjectives are distinguished by marking the gender. 
Sometimes they are of three, sometimes only of two gen- 
ders, and sometimes Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin agree in 
this respect, e. g. fvyevrjs, degener. Many Greek adjec- 
tives in -os have no special form for the feminine, the 
explanation apparently being that they were originally sub- 
stantives, which on becoming adjectives have marked the 
neuter by a separate ending, but have not added a special 
ending for the feminine, e. g. w^pos, ^Krjkos, rjcrvxos. 


The Verb. The Verb has been already distinguished into its various 
parts (p. 120). We mayassjtme that the original Indo-Euro- 
pean verb had four tense-stems. Present, Perfect, Aorist, and 
Future, and four moods. Indicative, Subjunctive, Optative, 
Imperative. The person-endings were nine, three for each 
number. 

Xhe There were originally two Voices, Active and Middle, 

Voices. distinguished by differences of inflexion; and this distinc- 
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tion remains in Sanskrit and Greek. In Latin the pas- 
sive in -r is comparatively rarely used in a middle sense ; 
but a large number of the deponents formed with the same 
suffix are undoubtedly middle in origin {ufor, vescor, poiior, 
etc.). 

Not all verbs in Greek and Sanskrit appear in both voices. 

(i) Some roots appear only or mainly in the active, e. g. 

ftV, bhu (l)va)y Vgd fialpoa. (2) Others appear only in 
the middle, e. g. V as jJ/zat, V gi Kclfiai, (3) Others again, of 
which there are many in Sanskrit, have both an active 
and a middle voice, e. g. </)6pca, etc. In some verbs, 

e. g. ^€0), Oevcro^ai, the active is appropriate to one tense-stem, 
the middle to another. 

Active verbs are either (i) Transitive, i. e. they require, The Active 
to complete the sense, the addition of an object, a noun other 
than the subject, upon w^hich the subject is represent^ as 
acting ; or (2) Intransitive, when they do not require an object, 
e. g. I Sometimes an active verb can have both 

transitive and intransitive meanings, e. g. iXavva> with an 
object is transitive and means drwe, while without an object 
it is intransitive and means march ; and so in Latin with 
ruo. We might then, instead of distinguishing transitive 
and intransitive verbs, speak only of the transitive and in- 
transitive uses of verbs, though from the meaning of their 
roots some verbs are naturally transitive and others intransi- 
tive, and were so in the original language. 

In the case of eXavvw it would seem that the object is suppressed 
rather than that the verb is, strictly speaking, ever intransitive. The 
Latin (tuco is used in the same way, and both usages seem to belong to 
the language of the camp, and thence have passed into the language of 
writers who dealt with military matters. 

In the Middle Voice the subject is represented as The 
acting for himself or upon himself We can distinguish 
the following uses as common to Sanskrit, Greek, and, in 
some degree, to Latin, (i) The reflexive sense, where the 
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object IS the direct object of the action of the verb, e. g. 
Xovoftai, lavoTy I wash myself^ a sense which is rare. (2) 
Wliere the subject is less* directly the object of the verbal 
action, e. g. /ifraTre/xTroftm I send (for some one) to come to mcy 
purgor bilem^ I get rid of my bile. (3) The intransitive 
use, where the reflexive meaning is faint, e. g. epxofiai, I 
comej oLOfjiai^ 1 thmk^ morior^ I die. (4) The reciprocal use, 
e. g. dfiei^ofievos taking his turn, which has no representative 
in Latin. (5) ITie passive use, e. g. amatur, he is 

loved. 

No distinction can be rpade between active and middle on 
the ground that the active forms are transitive, the middle in- 
transitive. Many active verbs are intransitive, and many 
middle verbs transitive, e. g. PovKojiat tovto, adrniror le. Many 
verbs agaii> have some tenses active and others middle in 
form without any difference of meaning, e. g. aKlaKopm, idkoKa^ 
audeo, ausus sum, or the numerous verbs in Greek with an 
active present and middle future, e. g. aSw aa-ofiai, <j)€vyci} t^cv- 
^opai, etc., while in the poets we sometimes find active or 
middle forms used indifferently without change of meaning, 
e. g. IBelp, idlaSai in Homer. In Sanskrit as well as in Greek 
and Latin the different tense-stems of the same verb are at 
times of different voices, and all this goes to shew that the 
line of distinction between the active and middle voices is not 
always clearly defined. 

The Passive sense was originally one of the uses of the 
middle voice. In Sanskrit a special form of present stem, 
consisting of the root and suffix yd, is used in a passive 
sense with middle inflexions. Thus from a/ han, smite, comes 
the passive present han-yd-te^ he is s??iitten. In other tenses, 
e. g. aorist and perfect, the ordinary middle forms can be used 
in a passive sense. 

In Greek the so-called passive voice consists in great part 
of tenses of the middle. The present, imperfect, perfect, and 
sometimes the future middle are used in a passive sense, e. g. 
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ddiKTjaoiJiaif I shall be wronged. We have already discussed 
the origin of the passive aorists in -71/ and -Briv (p. 131). The 
person endings of these aorists are active in form, and the 
passive sense has grown out of the intransitive meaning of 
the stems. Thus in Homer many of the aorists in -Tr\v are 
intransitive in meaning, e. g. he rejoiced, pvT^vai to flow. 

If the cause of the action is to be expressed, this is done by 
the addition of an instrumental case, e. g. Jlrj\eta>vi he 

collapsed at the ha^ids of the son of Peleus, where the dative 
expresses the circumstance which attended and caused the 
action. This easily passes into the passive subdued by the son 
of Peleus. How closely the intransitive and passive meanings 
are related we can illustrate by comparing iKoirri vn avrov 
with dTTo6av€iv VTT avTov, where the aorist, active in form, is used 
as the passive of dnotcT^lvu), and similarly in Latin poetry we 
have such phrases as ab haste cadcre. As further instances 
of verbs active in form and intransitive in meaning used in a 
passive sense, we may quote eW/7rra>, cl>€vyo>, pereo, veneo. 

Special instances of verbs middle in form habitually used in 
a passive sense are Kfia-^at as passive of rlOrifii and ylypecrOm as 
passive of ttoio). 

In Latin as in Greek the passive was developed from the The 
middle voice, but in Latin the passive has supplanted the 
middle, and passive forms in a middle sense are comparatively 
rare and mostly poetic, t.%. induitur cornua, he puis on horns. 

Deponent verbs have in Latin a passive form but Deponents, 
middle or active meaning, and are to be found at all 
periods of the language. In the early Latin there existed 
in many cases active forms with the same meaning, e.g. 
imito beside imitor : in other cases there are traces of active 
forms with a transitive meaning, corresponding to the later 
deponents with a middle meaning. Thus compotire, to make 
master of answers to the middle potior. Even in classical 
Latin the past participles of deponents are sometimes used 
in a passive sense, and the gerundives universally. The fact 
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that deponents have present and future participles of an 
active formation must be due to the existence of an earlier 
active form. We see then that in the Latin deponents the 
passive and the middle have been combined while the corres- 
ponding active voice has gone. 

As the Infinitive was in its origin an oblique case of a 
noun (p. 146), it does not properly admit of distinctions of 
voice. In Sanskrit it has no such distinctions, while in 
Latin there is a special form in the passive only for the 
present stem. In Greek fresh infinitives have been formed 
from the different tense-stems in both active and middle, and 
so instead of a single infinitive form, e. g. hovvai^ for giving, we 
have Soxretv, biboadai, MoaBai, doBrjmi, etc. Still, ill such an 
instance as eepcrrofcX^ff SavfidfTai (Thuc.), 7 vas ivorthy 

for admiring, the infinitive has its original abstract nominal 
force. 

The different tense-stems denote the time of an action. 
In some vsentences the time is absolute and has no reference to 
any definite point of time, as in such an instance as A centaur 
is a fiction of the poets, which applies to past, present, and 
future alike. Further, an event may be present, past or future 
with reference to the time of speaking, viz. is happening, has 
happened, will happen. Again an event may be present, past 
or future with reference to some point in the past, viz. was 
happening, had happened, was to happen, or to some point in 
the future, viz. will he happening, will have happened, will be 
going to happen. Where the time denoted by the verb is not 
relative to the time of speaking, it is relative to the time of 
some other verb in the sentence. For instance in ee/iKTTOK^rjs 
TjMi the time of rjK€L is relative to the moment of speaking, but 
in €\€y€v oTL OefiLo-TOKXTjs ^K€L it is rclativc to the time of eXeycu, 
an event in the past. In Sanskrit, Greek and Latin we have 
different tenses to express present, past and future in re- 
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lation to the moment of speaking, but not to express all 
the relations of present, past, and future to the time 
of other verbs in the sentence. For instance the imper- 
fect denotes an event contemporaneous with something in the 
past, the pluperfect an event prior to a point in the past, the 
future perfect an event prior to a point in the future, but 
other relations of time have to be expressed by periphrases 
or gathered from the context. 

Besides the time of an event the tense-stems signify a Kinds of 
difference in the character of the action. As in Greek and 
Sanskrit the augment is the sign of past time, differences of 
time are appropriate to the Indicative alone, and in the other 
moods a difference of tense-stem has another significance than 
difference of time. Thus the present denotes an action now 
going on, the perfect an action which is compleied, and the 
aorist a momentary action, and these are distinctions which 
can be expressed by these tense-stems in whatever mood they 
appear. Not all verbal roots admit of the formation of all 
the different tense-stems. Some have only one, e.g. pres. 
opaoi but aor. ^Ihov, pres. but aor. edpufinv, inas./erio, aor. 
percussi, and this is true of Sanskrit as well as Greek and 
Latin. We can now take the different tense-stems in detail. 

The present has no distinguishing mark of time like the Present, 
augment of the past tenses or the suffix of the future, and is 
therefore nearest to a timeless tense, as in such a sentence as 
Man is mortal. It can also denote an action as going 
on at the time of speaking, e.g. ypdcfxo, I am writing. 

Besides this, which is its proper meaning, the present can 
be used of past events in the idiom of the Historic pre- 
sent, which is common in Latin and Greek (though not in 
Homer ^). It can also be used of future time in prophecies. 

In the use of the historic present the speaker transports him- 

^ In the Homeric xrcipoy 7c ]x\v ov n the pres, is used of past 

lime, but the adverb v&pos serves as a sort of augment. 
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Sdf mto the past and dramatically represents the past as 
present ; in the use of the present as future the coming event 
is represented as already happening, e. g. dnoWvtiai, pereo, I 
shall perish. Sometimes the present is used in the sense of 
the perfect, e, g. rjK(o, I am come^ otxofxai, I am gone^ or with an 
adverbial addition, Krivov Ix^evco naXai, ja?ncludu/n loquor. 

As there are many ways of forming the present stem, it 
becomes a question whether all these different formations 
originally had the same meaning. Thus in Sanskrit from 

hhr,^ hear^ we have the presents bharli, lharati, bibharti^ 
which seems a needless luxuriance. It may be that originally 
different present stems denoted different kinds of action, and 
that one present stem meant to be gomg continuously, while 
another meant to go of a single act, as in the / go^ Sir, but 
imnt notoi the Gospels. Although as a matter of fact in the 
case of some j)resent stems, e.g. 7]^dcrKa), puerasco, 1 grow 
young, there is a special meaning connected with the form of 
the stem, yet in the case of others we find no difference of 
meaning. 

From the present stem is formed the imperfect, which 
represents an action as going on in past time. In Sanskrit 
it is the tense of narration, but in Greek its place as a tense 
of narration is often taken by the aorist. 

As with the present, so with the aorist there are different 
tense-stems. Thus in the active we have the root-aorists 
and the sigmatic aorists, but there is no general difference of 
meaning to be discerned, even supposing that originally the 
different formations had a different meaning. 

The aorist denotes the simple occurrence of an event in 
the past without specifying how near or how distant it is in 
reference to the time of speaking, e.g. 6 Kvpos irikfvrrja^v. In 
Latin the aorist and perfect have combined in a single tense. 
In Greek the aorist has become the tense of the narration of 
past events, a province which in Sanskrit belongs to the im- 
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perfect. Sometimes the two tenses are combined, as for 
instance in the common legal formula /SovXg, KeKponU 

€7rpvTdp€ve k.tX, where the main fact is put in the aorist and 
the accompanying minor details in the imperfect. This is 
also the normal usage in Latin, the main fact being expressed 
by the aorist perfect, the accessory circumstances being put 
in the imperfect or pluperfect. The aorist in similes and 
proverbs has a timeless use, e.g. &s t€ Xecav ix^PVi 3. usage also 
found in Latin poetry. When employed in subordinate sen- 
tences the time denoted by the aorist is relative to that of the 
principal verb, as for instance in eTpanovro odcv dvrjydyovro, eo 
postquam Caesar pervenit^ arma poposdf, we translate the 
subordinate aorists by pluperfects. Such meanings do not 
belong to the aorist itself, but are due to its conjunction with 
the rest of the sentence. 

As to the character of the action denoted by the aorist- 
stem in all the different moods, it is momentary as opposed 
to what is continuous^ e.g. ebaKpvare, he hurst into tears^ and 
denotes the result as opposed to the process, e.g. erreto-f, 
persuasii, he convinced. When an artist wished to lay stress 
on the simple fact that he was the author of a work of art, he 
inscribed eVo/r/ae : when he washed to imply that he had spent 
labour on its production, he wrote i-noin. It is possible that 
the different shades of meaning denoted by the aorist may 
once have belonged to its different stems. The sigmatic 
aorist, for instance, may have denoted the moment of entering 
upon an action or condition, e.g. c/SaaiA^uo-e, he began to reign, 
while the thematic aorist may have denoted the result, e.g. 
TTfo-eii/, to fall. But of this there is no proof. 

A use of the aorist which we must regard as inherited 
from the original language is its use, especially in Homer and 
tragedy, to denote an event which has just taken place, e.g. 
€7rr}P€(r €pyov /cal irpovoiav, I must approve, etc., and this use is to 
be found in Sanskrit. 

The moods of the aorist denote past time only when they 
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occur in subordinate clauses and represent the corresponding 
tense of the indicative in a principal sentence. Otherwise 
they have no temporal sense but merely denote the character 
of the action, for, unlike the indicative, they are without the 
augment which in Sanskrit and Greek is the sign of past 
time. The use of the optative tp express past time in 
reported speech is peculiar to Greek, though there is a 
more or less corresponding use of the subjunctive in Latin 
(p. 21 1). 

Perfect. The perfect in Sanskrit is used as a tense to denote 
sustained and energetic action. The sense of completed 
action which belongs to the perfect may have been developed 
from the sense of sustained energy, e.g. ^e^\r)K€, makes his 
hit^ after doing his best. In Sanskrit the perfect appears as 
a present of completed action like the Greek AC/vareo), J am 
victorious, and, like the aorist, it is sometimes used in place of 
the imperfect as the tense of narration. In Greek we find 
the perfect in Homer used to denote a permanent state, e.g. 
€fifjLop€, has for his share, or an attitude or te7?iper, e. g. dideypai, 
am in waiting, €oX7ra, hope, and it is rarely used in the 
sense of the English perfect with have to denote an action 
that is completed, a use which is common in later Greek and 
in Latin. In Homer the aorist is used in this sense, e. g. 
vvv de KaKr]v dTrdrrjv ^ovXevcraTo, he has devised. The Homeric 
sense of the perfect remains in later Greek in the use of 
fi€fiu^cr6ai, olda, riCvrjKa, Latin memini, novi] but as a rule the 
perfect comes to express completed action. In Latin the fact 
that the forms of the aorist and perfect have been confused 
has led inevitably to a confusion of meanings, and so the 
Latin perfect answers to both the perfect and aorist in Greek. 
Periphrases in Greek and Latin, like ovpavds yeyovm eern, 
pecunias cotlocatas habeo, are not to be regarded as equivalents 
of the perfect, but contain a double predication, e.g. have 
been invested, and I have them. 
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As the imperfect is an augmented present tense, so the Pluperfect, 
pluperfect is an augmented perfect. In Greek the tense is 
used more frequently than in Sanskrit and either has an 
intensive meaning or, as in Latin, denotes an action fulfilled 
in the past, corresponding to the two meanings of the perfect 
stem. 

The future denotes that an action, whether continuous or Future, 
momentary, will take place in time to come. It is a question 
whether the time of the future refers to the subject expressed 
in the person-ending or to the speaker. In the case of the 
first person there is of course no doubt, for both speaker and 
subject are the same. But in the case of u-pa^rt, was the 
original meaning he will act at a time future to the stand- 
point of the speaker, or it is now his intention to act} Upon 
the answer to this question depends the relation in which the 
future is to stand to the subjunctive mood. According to 
one view the oldest use of the future is its use to denote the 
purpose of the subject, a meaning which is best seen in the use 
of the future participle, e.g. eVeSpapf (rvKrja-wv. In course 
of time the sense of purpose, expectation or fear, called forth 
by contemplated action, was transferred from the subject to 
the speaker, and the future came to express what the speaker 
thinks is likely to happen. Another view derives the sense of 
purpose which is found in the uses of the future from the 
temporal sense it has in denoting consequence, while the 
sense of purpose will belong more properly to the subjunc- 
tive mood. The future then, as having other than temporal 
meanings and involving the mental attitude of the subject or 
speaker, is almost a mood rather than a tense and must be 
considered in close connexion with the subjunctive mood. 

We may note that Sanskrit has a future subjunctive though 
Greek has none. 

Differences of Mood signify differences in the mental atti- Moods in 
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tude {yfrvxiKr} didSfo-is) of the speaker, and these differences 
are expressed by differences of formation. All inquiry into 
the meaning of the moods must start with independent sen- 
tences. How old some forms of subordinate sentence are, 
we cannot say ; but the simple independent sentence must be 
the oldest, and from the combinations of simple sentences 
have arisen the complex constructions of later syntax. If we 
find in Homer the combination fxr) n peCjj in the sense of 7 
fear he will do someihing^ we must not explain the use of prj 
by saying that is omitted, for this is to explain an 
earlier idiom by a later usage, and to turn a simple sentence 
into a complex one. It is not to be supposed that there 
is one meaning for the moods in independent, and another 
in dependent sentences. Each mood had its own proper 
sense, but in course of time there grew up different uses of 
the moods as they were employed in the expression of new 
shades of meaning. The indicative, for instance, is the mood 
of simple assertion, but in Greek we find it used in con- 
ditional sentences, in final sentences and in wishes. 

In Greek we shall take our instances mainly from Homer, 
for it is there that we find the freest use of the subjunctive and 
optative in independent sentences, a use which in later Greek 
became more restricted. In Latin there is unfortunately 
nothing which corresponds to the syntax of Homer. Our 
knowledge of the earlier stages of the language is very small, 
nor are we able to follow its later development without inter- 
ruption. 7'he interval between Terence and Cicero, which we 
know must have been important in the history of the language, 
is hardly represented at all in the surviving literature. 

The fundamental meaning of the Subjunctive Mood is to 
express the will of the speaker, what he intends for his part 
to do. 

I. With the first pers. sing., e.g. etff ^AlHclo Ka\ iv 

v€KV€arai <j)a€iv(o (Homer), where the sun threatens, that after 
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setting as he is bound to (fut. indie.) in the course of nature, 
he will shine among the dead. This meaning is appropriate 
to the first i)ers. alone. In the first pers. plur. we have the 
hortatory use of the mood, e. g. cj^tvycofieu, lei us jiy^ which is 
equivalent to an imperative. In Latin the usage with the 
first sing, is unknown, though it is possible that the passage 
of some forms of the subjunctive (like regain^ audiam) to the 
future indie, may be due to this usage. With the first plur. it 
is common. 

In the 2nd and 3rd pers. the subjunctive still expresses 
the will of the speaker, but as addressed to someone else, it 
implies that that person is to perform it, i.e. it becomes a 
command, e.g, ^ tIkuov^ pvu koI t6 vr)(Tov iiaB^s (Soph.), 
or as in an Elean inscription to yl/d(j)i(jfxa dvareOa iu t6 lapov, 
both of which are quite rare idioms in affirmative sentences 
in Greek as compared with Sanskrit and Latin, e,g.jacial, 
let him do. Latin even by a peculiar idiom extends the usage 
to the past tenses of the subjunctive, which then become a 
command with reference to a past event, i.e. according to 
our idiom a statement of what it was desirable should be 
done, e.g. i mi la I us esses ipsum Voconiuniy you should have 
followed the example of F. This is called the Jussive use. 

2. With pr) in prohibitive sentences, e.g. pr\ o-c klx^Ico (Homer), Prohibi- 
see that I do not ji?id you, pr) IduDs, do not allow (never with^^^^* 
the present in classical Greek) and p^ rovrd ye j/ekof yeV/^rat 
(Homer), I do not wish this to he a quarrel. 

The Latin usage does not differ, except that classical 
Latin in prohibitions addressed to a definite person uses the 
perfect subjunctive. This tense etymologically seems to be 
optative (p. 157), but nevertheless ne feceris was felt as a com- 
mand not a wish. 

Greek by scarcely ever using the 2nd and 3rd pers. subj. in an impera- 
tive sense in affirmative sentences preserved a distinction between the 
subjunctive and imperative. In prohibitions the subjunctive was used ; 
for, as we have seen (p. 144), the imperative was not originally the 
mood so employed. 


O 2 
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So far the subjunctive has been shewn to signify the 
speaker’s will, which as directed to other persons becomes 
a command. The subjunctive then has been used in 
imperatival senses. We now come to the uses in which 
the subjunctive approximates to the uses of the future indi- 
cative and expresses what is bound to happen. Both these 
senses of the subjunctive are found in Sanskrit as well as in 
Homeric Greek, and both must be attributed to the sub- 
junctive of the original language, nor are we in a position to 
• pronounce that the one is older than the other. 

{h) vSub. I. In negative statements with ou, e.g. ov yap ttco roiovg tdov 
FuUire^ ai'fpas ovBe tdcopai (Homef), fio nor shall I see ; in the 3rd pers. 
ov yap tIs pe hirjTai (Homcr), no one shall chase me. 

2. In interrogative sentences, e.g. rl ttoio) ; ivhal am I to 
do? This use is called the Deliberative Subjunctive, and 
might be classed as imperatival, for the negative is /xi;, e.g. 
TL Xfyo) rl pr) ; but on the other hand we find the future 
indicative employed in a similar sense, e.g. prjrip* 7 ^o- 
v€v(Top(v ; In Latin, non is the negative which goes with the 
Deliberative Subjunctive, but it is difficult to class this use 
of the mood here, owing to the fact that there are no sure 
traces in Latin of the subjunctive in a future sense. 

Of the above uses of the subjunctive in Greek we must note that they 
arc mainly Epic. The only uses of the subj. in independent sentences in 
classical Greek are the Hortatory, Deliberative, and Prohibitive. It is 
the Epic uses which correspond to the Sanskrit and which represent the 
original language. 


Optative. The fundamental meaning of the optative mood is wish. 

As in the subjunctive we found sometimes the sense of will, 
and sometimes a sense of the necessity of the future, so in 
the optative we find sometimes a sense of wish, and at 
other times merely an admission of possibility. The optative 
is a milder mood than the subjunctive in meaning, for wish 
only implies a desire to realise what you may not succeed in 
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obtaining, while will implies the intention to obtain what is 
within your power. 

The optative can signify: (i) Wish, e.g. reBmLrjv^ moriar^ (a) Wish. 
may I die^ in all persons. In Latin it is in this use indistin- 
guishable from the subjunctive. As a kind of mild impera- 
tive especially in the 2nd pers. we have irlBoto fioi (Homer). A 
negative wish is expressed by the addition of fArj, Latin e.g. 

yivoiTo, (2) In a milder sense of acquiescence or concession 
we have the optative in avTis ^^pyeLrjv *E\€pr}v MeviKaos ayovro 
(Homer), Menelaus may lake Helen hack. Ne sint in senectute 
vireSy it may be that old age is feeble. Here also may be set 
the clauses with quamvis and licety which are properly clauses 
signifying, ‘ as much as you pleased ‘ it is conceded! 

All the above uses may be regarded as belonging to the 
wish meaning of the optative, in which it inclines to the sense 
of a mild imperative. Only the first is to be found in Attic 
Greek, where the pure optative in independent sentences is 
only used to express wish, either with or without cl yap. 

Similarly in Latin O r/, utina??iy may be used or not, at will. 

The optative has a second set of meanings, in which it {b) Poten- 
expresses merely willingness to admit consequences, and^^^^’ 
approximates to the meaning of a mild future, when it does 
not differ much from the sense of concession. This is the 
potential use, found in Attic in combination with av and in 
Homer with av or kcv. 

The use of dv or Kev, which is a Greek, not I.-E. usage, implies that 
the speaker is thinking of particular circumstances and not making a 
general statement. This distinction is most clearly seen in Homer. 

The potential optative appears in the apodosis of con- 
ditional sentences which state a supposed future case less 
vividly than the future indicative and subjunctive. In nega- 
tive sentences ov is employed with the potential uses of the 
mood, even where it is used in questions, and has the sense 
of a polite imperative, e.g. ovk dv 8^ pclvcias, will you not stay ? 
i.e. Stay ! This use of ov shews that the potential use of the 
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optative is akin to the future indicative rather than the 
imperative. 

The potential uses of the subjunctive in Latin, e.g. Idvelim 
viihi ignoscas^ I could wish ; Jam mallem Cerherum metueres^ 
I could have prefer red ; dixerm^ etc., are not different to those 
of Greek except in the absence of a qualifying particle. The 
mood which we call the subjunctive in Latin is really both 
in form and meaning a compound mood. It contains some 
tenses that etymologically are optative, e.g. sim, fuerim, 
others that are apparently etymologically subjunctive, e.g. 
vioniam^ and it combines in one system of tenses the 
meanings of both moods, any form being capable of being 
used either as optative or conjunctive. 

Imperative. Of the origin of the Imperative we have already spoken. 

It is a mood made up of forms of different origin (p. 144). 
In Sanskrit it is almost confined to the present tense. In 
the earliest Sanskrit prohibitions are expressed by wa, not 
with the imperative proper but with certain so-called injunc- 
tive forms (p. 145). The different tenses of the imperative in 
Greek as wdl as the use of the mood to express prohibition 
belong to the special history of that language. Thus the 
idiomatic fr\ Kkeyj/rjs represents the earlier form of prohibition, 
while fjL^ K^€ 7 rT€ represents an extension of the imperative 
from its use in commands to a use in prohibitions. The use 
of the imperative in Latin calls for no special remark, 
beyond the fact that there is an increasing tendency in the 
language to substitute a subjunctive or a periphrasis for the 
negative with the imperative. In classical times ne saevi is 
confined to poetry, ne faciio to the legal style. 

Indicative. The Indicative is primarily the mood of simple assertion. 

From this it is extended to negative and interrogative sen- 
tences. Further the indicative is used in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, and other languages to express supposition, e.g. 
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el corn, si e$i, etc. These are the most general uses of the 
mood. But as language developes, its functions seem to be 
extended. This can be illustrated by a comparison of 
Homeric and Attic syntax, when we find that in Attic the 
uses of the subjunctive and optative have become limited, 
while that of the indicative has been extended. For instance, 
in Homer, the optative with av can be used of a past condition, 
e.g. Kai vv Kev tvff OTroXoiro ai/a^ dpdp^u ’Ayafieppcov, would have 
perished ; in Attic only the impcrf. or aor. indie, could be so 
used. We find the use of the indicative extended so as not 
only to denote facts, but also to imply the non-fulfilment of 
a condition, e. g. Ka\m av it would have been well. 

In sentences expressive of wish the use of the indicative 
implies that the wish was unfulfilled in the past, e.g. 
eylvero, ivould it had happened. Properly perhaps the optative 
was the mood of unfulfilled condition, but the mood which 
possessed the augment and could denote the past was 
employed to shew that the imaginary event was referred to 
the past. This is borne out by the fact already noticed that 
the optative could be used in this sense, and that Latin uses 
the historic tenses of the subjunctive. 

Of the future indicative we have already spoken. It stands 
apart from the rest of the mood, for in meaning it goes 
closely with some of the uses of the subjunctive. In Homer 
w^e have the future used with kcV, e.g. 6 8e kcv KexoXdxrerai, he 
will be aiigry, and often it is hard to say whether a form is 
aorist subj. or fut. indie. The future is also used in final 
clauses like the subjunctive. In Latin the similarity and 
indeed partial identity of form between the pres. subj. and 
fut. indie., and perf. subj. and fut. perf. has been already 
noticed (p. 137). Latin, however, does not go so far as 
Greek and substitute the fut. indie, for the subj. in final 
clauses. The two moods on the contrary, though formally 
much more akin than the corresponding forms of Greek, are 
syntactically kept distinct. 
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Infinitive. We ‘bave already spoken of the substantival origin of the 
Infinitive. Its sense as the dative of an abstract noun 
remains in Greek, especially in Homer, e.g. XeiTre (Poprjvai, left 
for carrying, and in the so-called epexegetic infinitives. In 
the Latin poets we sometimes find the primitive use, e.g. lhat 
et hirsuias ilk videre feras (Propert.). From being a word of 
limitation attached to the main verb the infinitive came to be 
in sense the subject of a sentence. In impersonal sentences 
the subject was vague and the infinitive took its place, e.g. oh 
jiiv ynp Ti KoKhv ^acrikevfpev (Homer), it is no had thing to reign, 
passing into to reign is no bad thing. In later Greek, by the 
addition of the article, e.g. to the infinitive passes 

into a substantive employed in all the cases. The infinitive 
can also serve as the object of the sentence and out of this 
was developed, as we shall see, the idiom of the Accusative 
and the Infinitive, 

Concord in Now that we have spoken of the use of the Moods in 
tio^n^^^' simple sentences we will deal with the Syntax of Concord. 
Concord in agreement of a predicative word, in gender, number, 
ijendcr. case or person with the subject of the sentence arose first in 
sentences in which the predicate was identical and felt to be 
convertible with the subject. Subject and predicate were 
therefore assimilated to one another, and this agreement was 
extended by analogy to other cases where the relation be- 
tween subject and predicate was different. If, for instance, 
we say, ‘7^his is the justice of the gods’ there can be no doubt 
that ‘ this’ indicating something which is only made intelli- 
gible by the addition of the predicate, will naturally stand in 
the neuter, singular or plural. Nevertheless, as early as 
Homer, we find avrif roi dUrj eWt BeSiv, where the predicate 
has been made conformable to the subject, because in this 
type of sentence subject and predicate are coextensive. 

Concord in The concord of person must have originated in those 
person. expressions where the subject, ^originally existing in most 
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cases in the person-ending, was for the sake of emphasis 
repeated over again. In some languages not of the Indo- 
European family the 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termina- 
tion, and in this case the nominative is related to the verb 
in the same kind of way as the personal pronoun in Indo- 
Europeari languages. The third person sing, in Indo- 
European languages may be represented in its primitive 
form hy go-he goes); in other languages it maybe of 

the type father go [^father goes). On this shewing 7 rpo(re<j)ri 
Kopv 6 aLo\os'*EKT(op is strictly, Hector^ he spake ^ a form of expres- 
sion common in our own ballad poetry. It is true that the 
personal termination has disappeared in 7r/)oo-e(^7, but it re- 
presents an earlier 7rpoo‘e</)r;-r, so that at one stage of the 
language the subject was repeated twice over. 

Inflexional languages have only partly abandoned this 
type. In (licit the personal termination is still the subject of 
the verb ; in pater dicit the feeling for the personal termina- 
tion has to a great extent disappeared and we say that the 
verb agrees in person with its subject. In modern languages 
for the most part it is the last usage which alone survives. 

The concord of gender and number similarly originated Concord of 
in the pronoun, e.g. i-mus^ go-we^ more emphatically nos imus, 
and starting with agreement in natural gender was extended with verbs, 
to grammatical gender as well. There is not always strict 
grammatical concord, for sometimes the construction follows 
the sense of the passage, e.g. Capita conjuratmiis virgis caesi 
(the heads of the conspiracy were men, etc.), (piXTar Alyla-- 
dov fSla. Such constructions are called Kara avvecip, according 
to sense, by the grammarians, but that is no proof that they 
are not earlier than constructions more strictly grammatical. 

In the case of number the concord is not always strict but 
the meaning is allowed to influence the construction. Singular 
collective nouns sometimes go with a plural verb, e.g. Sbs 
(pdaau T) ttXtjSvs, Pars saxa jactant. Similarly in English the 
word people is habitually combined with a plural verb. In 
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Greek a singular verb is used with a neuter plural subject 
and this in Attic Greek is the rule. In Homer, however, we 
find that if the plural can be regarded as a whole or unity, it 
is generally constructed with the singular, whereas if its 
separation into parts is emphasised, it is constructed with the 
^ plural. Thus of the timbers of a ship as a whole we have 
<5o0pa o-fcrtjTTf, but of a number of separate spears davpara paKpa 
rji^av. This represents probably the idiom of the original 
language. As to the dual we may remark that as it fell 
into disuse the rules of strict concord were neglected. 

The, grammars will give instances of other types where, 
e.g. the subject being in the singular and the predicate in the 
plural, the verb agrees sometimes with the first, sometimes 
with the second, a good deal depending on its proximity to 
one or the other; or where the verb agrees not with the 
subject but with something in apposition to it or to which 
the subject is compared (otrot wa-nep rjpus eVi/SovXevd/ic^a), In 
every case the principle is the same ; the verb originally 
agreed with the subject, but concordance has been extended in 
the development of language to cases to which it does not 
strictly apply. 

Concord in Concord in case is due to apposition, though here again 
there is no absolute necessity for using the case sign twice. 
In such an expression as ‘ Lord Bacons works ’ we are con- 
tent to use it only once. The fact is that in ‘ Lord Bacon ’ 
the two words were originally in apposition and, both per- 
forming the same function in the sentence, would naturally 
both be in the same case. But in modern English the con- 
nexion between the two words has come by usage to be very 
close. At an earlier stage of the language we should have a 
form corresponding to the German des Herrn Carlyles^ which 
was still in use at a recent date, though even in German 
we should now say des Herrn Carlyle. 


Develop- 


So far we have dealt with the simple sentence. It now 
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remains for us to consider how the simple sentence is de- ment of 
veloped into the compound sentence. lentence 

Apart from the merely interjectional sentences like ^ Fire ! ' 

‘ Thieves !' which are mentioned above (p. 164), the simplest 
type of a fully developed sentence consists in the connexion 
of a single predicate with a single subject, e.g. Cicero est 
co 7 uul ; or as a more primitive type still, with predication by 
mere juxtaposition, dyaBos 6 dvf)p. In more complex sen- 
tences subject and predicate can consist of different parts. 

A further step, still within the domain of the simple sen- Passage 
tence, is taken when the predicate is weakened into a ^^re 
attribute of the subject. In such a case as ^Fe begged me <?«the attri- 
his knees,' it is not easy to say whether ‘ on his knees ' goes 
more closely with the subject or the predicate. In cases of 
this kind, where we have two predicates attached to one sub- 
ject, but one is the main predicate, the other less emphatically 
so, we are able to see the process by which what was 
originally predicate comes to be merely an attribute of the 
subject. 

A second method of amplification of the simple sentence is Develop- 
that by which a combination of subject and predicate is 
presented as subject or predicate to a further member of the pound 
sentence. Thus in reddo ie heaium, memini me audire, 
and atidirew^TQ originally predicates of ie and me respectively; 
but in the development of the language ‘ me audire ’ and ‘ te 
heaium ’ have come to be merely amplifications of the main 
verbs reddo, memini. Here we are on the borders of the 
compound sentence, and indeed the first instance w^ould pro- 
bably be classified as a simple, the second as a compound 
sentence. But it is clear that no sharp line of distinction is 
to be drawn betw^een them. 

As indicating other lines of development of the compound 
sentence we may notice the use of nouns in apposition to 
sentences and sentences in apposition to nouns, e.g. hoc reli- 
quomst, si infitias ibit, testis mecum est anulus — *EX€vriv KTdv<t>fifv 
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\{)Tn)v mKpap — Pars subiere fereiro^ trisie ministerium. 
In the former case we may remark that the developed lan- 
guage adopts in such phrases a more elaborate form of 
expression, indicating the subsidiary character of the clause 
in apposition by introducing it with ut or quod. As it stands 
the instance given corresponds to a possible Memini ; ego 
audtvi, where the last clause, though logically, is not gram- 
matically subordinate. Grammatical subordination is a later 
development and expressed by the accusative and infinitive. 


Parataxis 'and Hypotaxis. 

irataxis That coordination or parataxis of clauses precedes subor- 
i^^Hypo- (jination or hypotaxis has become a common-place. We 
cannot, however, suppose that hypotaxis is of recent origin in 
language ; for as far as we can go back in the history of 
human speech, we find the degradation of sentences to a 
completely subordinate position fully established. Nor, again, 
is it true to say that the hypotactic constructions differ in 
nothing from the paratactic except that two sentences origin- 
ally distinct have been fused into one. It may be the fact 
that the earliest forms of hypotaxis are not granuna tic ally 
distinct from those of parataxis, licet \ venial becomes licet 
venial with no further change except that whereas orig- 
inally we had two sentences, now we have merely one. 
But from the logical point of view in an aggregate of sen- 
tences or clauses some one or more must contain the main 
facts, to which the statements in the other clauses are 
variously related as cause, result, condition, etc. In narra- 
tive the accessory character of some clauses is often indi- 
cated by the use of the relative tenses, the imperfect or 
pluperfect, contrasting with the present or aorist in the 
principal clause, e.g. : — 

rx! ^ov\rj Kal t© drjfKp* KiKpoms enpyrdyeve, Mvrja-lBeos 
€ypappdT€v€y EvTTfiOrjs iTr^a-rdrti, KdkXlas eiire. 
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So 

Stridcbat deformis hiems praedamque recentem 
Servahat : tamen hie proper at. 

Here we have real logical subordination, which is also 
indicated grammatically by the tenses employed, though all 
clauses alike would ordinarily be classed as principal. The 
same distinction is observed even w^hen the logically main 
clause is syntactically subordinate, e. g. 

Tali a iaciabatn et furiata mente ferebar 
Cum mihi se , . . ohHilit . . . alma parens. 

Moreover, looking at the question simply from the gram- 
matical point of view, in a phrase like ^Rogat me quid 
faciam’ representing in oratio recta ‘ quid /ado d it is plain 
that we have something more than two originally coordinate 
clauses welded into one, and that we must look to something 
else than mere parataxis to explain the construction. 

Not merely sentences of statement, but also those of inter- 
rogation and command are capable of standing in logical 
subordination. Often they act as clauses giving the condition 
of the action of the principal clause, and may be paraphrased 
by hypothetical clauses, e. g. Sint Maecenates^ non deeruni 
Mar ones ^ koI Tr^npa^^rai, Seek and ye shall find, Is any 

merry ? let him sing psalms. 

Classification of Dependent Clauses. 

Dependent Clauses fall into two great groups, which may Classiflca- 
be named respectively the Final and the Conditional. We 
must, however, interpret these terms in a very wide sense. Clauses. 

I. Final Clauses are those whose characteristic it is that 
normally they are placed after the main clauses, — a fact which 
indicates that to the grammatical conscience of a primitive 
people their action was conceived of as posterior to that of 
the main clause. Syntactically they are distinguished by the 
fact that the time from which they are regarded is fixed by 
the main verb. They will include not merely clauses of 
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Purpose (Final clauses strictly so called), but also clauses of 
Consequence and Object-clauses of the type beidie fu) Xai/uov 
d7roTfi^(r€L€^ etc. 

2 . Conditional Clauses are normally placed before the 
main clause and their action was therefore conceived of as 
prior to that of the main clause. Syntactically they are 
distinguished by the fact that they are regarded from the 
point of view of the time of the speaker. They will include 
all clauses of condition, hypothesis, circumstance, and the 
like. 

These two groups of clauses are not always introduced by 
special particles. For exargple, the relative clauses both in 
Greek and Latin belong to both groups, according to their 
meaning in the particular sentence in which they occur. 
Similarly ut in its final and consecutive uses belongs to the 
first head, in its temporal and concessive usages to the 
second ; Lva, in order ihaty is final, IW, ivhere, is conditional. 

The subjunctive in final clauses is evidently the subjunctive 
of will, and the optative in Greek in similar clauses is the 
optative of wish or expectation. The only remarkable thing 
in the usage is, that whereas the clause is strictly only appro- 
priate after a first person or an imperative (which is still the 
most common type in Homer), it comes to be used of the 
purpose of a third person, even where the speaker has no 
influence in the question. 

Thus from 

7)4 Tqf €VXOS ?/€ TIS TjflTVj 

it is an easy step to 

€i(T€Tai ij pa Koi oIos emaT-qrai iro^CfjLi^eiVf 

where the subjunctive is analogous to the subjunctive in indirect 
questions in Latin. Where the purpose is that of another 
or the event is past, the feeling of will or assurance is out of 
place, but an expression of expectation is less inappropriate. 
Accordingly we get the optative in such cases as : 
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’'ApTjs. 

A word is due to consecutive clauses. In Greek ^a-re is 
constructed with the indie, or the infin., and the question of 
the moods does not come in. The subj. in consecutive 
clauses in Latin is remarkable, but is perhaps to be placed 
with the Greek opt. as expressing a possible or an expected 
rather than an actual state of things. Noft tails sum qui hoc 
faciam means I am not the man who would (in a conceivable 
case) do this. As far as the ^^/-clauses, however, are con- 
cerned, it is possible that the analogy of the final clauses 
may have been operative. An expected result is not to be 
sharply distinguished from a purposed result, and as in 
Greek the <2 >ot£ clauses with the infin. approximate to the 
meaning of the final infinitive, so in Latin ut non and ut ne are 
often almost interchangeable. The question how a clause 
expressing the expectation of a possible result came to be 
used to express a real result belongs to the special syntax of 
Latin. 

Under the head of Final Clauses in Greek may be put the 
final clauses after Iva^ w?, oTrcoy, o(^pa, pLq, the relative clauses 
expressing purpose (in the Homeric usage with the subj., 
which is replaced in Attic for the most part by the fut. indie.), 
and the temporal clauses with eoay («!/), etc., in the sense of 
until. 

In Latin we have the final clauses proper (whether with ut, 
ne, or a relative), the consecutive clauses, and the clauses with 
dum, etc., so far as they take a subjunctive. 

The Conditional Clauses include all those clauses which Condition- 
express the pre-existing conditions which determine or 
modify the action of the main clause. Thus they include : — 

(i). Causal Clauses, whether with the relative or with a 
particle (on, ovveKa, CDS, quod, quia, quoniam, etc.). These, 
however, may be ignored for our purpose, as the mood in 
Greek is universally indie., and to a great extent in Latin. 
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The use of the subj. in causal cum and relative clauses in 
Latin belongs to the special syntax of that language. 

(ii) . Clauses which limit the action of words of saying 
and thinking by giving the object of the verb. Here again 
the syntax of the two languages separates. The most 
important class are the indirect questions, which in Latin 
universally have the subj. In Homeric Greek the subj. is 
found in double questions with tj — 7, and in such cases as 
Treiprjo-fTai ai k€ Berjai, but ill these cases the subjunctive is 
deliberative (p. 196) and the clause is to be classed as final. 
Here again, therefore, w^e must look for an explanation of 
the construction in Latin Ulone for the most part. 

(iii) . Clauses of condition and limitation, with 0?, a relative 
adv. of time, place, or manner (ws, orf, oTTTro^t), and d. The 
subj. only appears in classical Greek in combination with 
av. The typical case in Greek is the d clause, with subj. 
and opt., though the opt. with an adverb in an indefinite 
sense is of some importance. In Latin, with some excep- 
tions (such as the cum clause of circumstance and other 
adverbs in analogous senses, which seem to take the subj. by 
a purely Latin idiom), the si clauses are the most important. 
Concessive clauses fall under the same head, but of these 
quanquam has the indie., while quamvis takes the subj. only in 
virtue of the original paratactic construction, quamvis taceas 
properly meaning ‘you may be as silent as you like.' 

Putting aside the combination of adverbs with av or k€ as a 
purely Greek idiom, not falling within the domain of com- 
parative syntax, it is plain that for Greek the ft clauses are 
the most important for the determination of the original 
meaning of the opt. and subj. in these constructions. In 
these clauses it can hardly be doubted that the subj. and 
opt. are the subj. and opt. of will and wish. The negative is 
regularly firj, the negative not of statements, but of com- 
mands; and « was perhaps originally of an interjectional 
character, as in el S’ ayf, introducing expressions of wish or 
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supposition, to which an assertion of the consequence of the 
wish was appended as an apodosis. d with the subj. and 
opt. therefore respectively means ^ / would have you suppose^ 
and ^ I would wish you io supposed 

With Latin the case is ditferent. Si and d can hardly be 
connected • etymologically, in view of the Oscan svai, and 
against the connexion is the further fact that the negative in 
Latin is 7ion^ not ne. The mood in Latin, therefore, is the 
subj. or opt. in the sense of a more or less vivid future, and 
in favour of this is the fact that a si clause with the pres, 
subj. is always of future time. The subj. is therefore the 
potential subj. expressing what might happen under a given 
set of circumstances, modified by the fact that the subj. in 
Latin has acquired the power of expressing temporal rela- 
tions, w hich is denied to the corresponding moods in Greek. 

But though the use of the pres. subj. in such clauses for 
future conditions requires no comment, the very remarkable 
usage by which the imperf. subj. is used of unreal conditions 
in present time yet awaits explanation. 

Change of Pci'son and Mood in Dependent Clauses. 

Tw'o things are specially noticeable in the subordinate Change of 
sentence in Greek and Latin — the change of person and the 
change of mood. . Dependent 

The change of person admits of easy explanation. The 
first and second personal pronouns are appropriated respec- 
tively to the speaker and the person spoken to. Any one 
not a party to the conversation is referred to by the third 
personal pronoun. If A asks B, ‘ What are you doing ? ' B 
reporting this to C, says, ‘ A asked me what I w'as doing,' as 
the preservation of the second person would lead to 
ambiguities. Take this a step further and let D repeat to C 
the conversation between A and B ; he will say, ‘ A asked B 
what he w'as doing,’ neither A nor B being any longer 
parties to the conversation. It is true that an ambiguity 

p 
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still remains in English and in Greek, as the pronoun he may 
equally refer to A or B. Greek and English are content for 
the most part to leave the solution of the difficulty to the in- 
telligence of the listener ; Latin alone provides an expedient 
by means of the pronoun se^ which ceases to be employed as 
the ordinary third personal pronoun and becomes a reflexive, 
referring in the majority of cases to the person whose words 
are reported. It is interesting that Sanskrit preserves in 
such cases the exact words of the original speaker, only 
appending to them the particle to indicate that an exact 
quotation is being made. 

The change of mood is more difiicult. In Greek the 
rule is that after primary tenses, where the dependent clauses 
all have a relation to the time of the speaker, the original 
moods are kept ; after secondary tenses, where the depen- 
dent clauses have a relation to some event in the past, the 
optative is for the most part employed. We might have 
expected that in final clauses, for example, to which by the 
nature of the case the subjunctive of will is appropriate, to 
find after primary tenses in the main clause primary tenses of 
the subjunctive, after secondary tenses secondary tenses of 
the subjunctive. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that either in the subjunctive or in the optative any distinction 
of time exists between the primary and secondary tenses 
(p. 189). If this is so, the secondary tenses are obviously 
inappropriate to express the required relation, and the opta- 
tive is therefore employed, not as conveying precisely the 
meaning required, but as approximating to it in being 
analogous in meaning to the subjunctive, and less vivid. 
The expression of will is inappropriate to past events ; the 
expression of expectation is at least less inappropriate. By a 
somewhat similar shift Greek uses the past tenses of the in- 
dicative in such cases as — 

ri ov 

efCTityas fvOvs, &5 € Be i( a fxtjiroTf 

ifMvrbv dvBpbjnoiaiv (vOiV 
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not but what the indicative in ‘ a final clause is strictly 
speaking an absurdity, but the expression of past time is 
essential to the sentence, and past time can only be expressed 
in the indicative. 

With regard to Latin the question is at present probably 
insoluble.* We can see that the subjunctive is used in oratio 
obliqua, because by the nature of the case the statement is 
distinctly made not as a fact, and therefore the indicative is 
inappropriate. But until some satisfactory result is arrived 
at as to the origin of the so-called subjunctive in Latin, till 
we can say confidently whether the imperfect, the most im- 
portant tense, is in origin a subj. or an opt. (or, what is 
perhaps possible, a form corresponding neither in origin nor 
in meaning precisely to either mood as we know them in 
other languages) the question of the precise meaning con- 
veyed by the employment of the mood is best left in 
abeyance. 

However, the use of the subj. in oratio obliqua in Latin 
and of the optative in (ilreek is only the expression in those 
particular languages of a principle that is common to other 
Indo-European languages. The machinery employed is no 
doubt different in the several cases. Greek uses the opta- 
tive after oVt and in historic sequence, but also avails 
itself to a large extent of the infinitival constructions, and in 
primary sequence with on or m simply quotes the words of 
the original speaker, merely adapting the person to the ne w 
circumstances. Latin restricts the subj. to dependent clauses, 
elsewhere using the inf., which it even extends to some types 
of reported question. Modern German, with some limita- 
tions, uses the subjunctive in clauses not introduced by the 
narrative dasz. In every case the feeling which leads to the 
use of the mood is plainly that the assertion is not made 
with sufiicient confidence to warrant the indie. The state- 
ment is not vouched for as true, but only put as probably or 
possibly true. The subj. and opt. may therefore be classed 
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as potential ; and it is natural to compare such usages as the 
French conditional, ‘ tl aurait a pen prh douhlf (it should 
have doubkd=iit is said to have\ and the German ^ Es soli 
wahr sein! 

It may be further noticed that in all three languages the 
mood thus used gradually ceased to be employed in main 
clauses in a potential sense. In classical Greek the potential 
optative is practically only found with av : the ‘ pure ' 
potential subj. is very limited in its use in Latin and unknown 
in German. In this way it would easily come to pass that 
the subj. (opt.) came" to be regarded simply as the mood 
appropriate to dependent clauses in such cases. 

As to the construction in oblique narrative we can trace 
a distinct development even in the Greek and Latin litera- 
ture that has come down to us. 

As regards Greek we may say that the optative is found in 
Homer representing a dubitative subj. after a past tense, 
as in — 

ydp 7)^ (xdxoiro , , h . . . 6 fjLOK\'fi<^€i€v, 

and in indirect questions, such as — 

vrjpeprh kvicms €t rrcos . . . v-niKTTpoipvyoipi, 

but is unknown in oblique statement after on (o), etc., though 
cases like Zevs . . dlhc . , u kI pllv dyyciXaLfjLL IHodv . . afford 
the model (apart from the opt. after a primary tense), 
which may have originated the later construction with on. 

Similarly in Latin we can trace a development between 
Plautus and Cicero in the treatment of indirect questions, 
Plautus often preferring to employ the words of the original 
question, and not fully subordinating it as a dependent clause. 
So aspiee venturo laetanfur ut omnia sacclo (Virg.). But for 
oblique statement the construction with the infin. has estab- 
lished itself for the most part from the first. 

The Development of the Relative Clause, 

The De- An important step is taken in the development of the 
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compound sentence when the demonstrative pronoun (Gk. velopment 
Off), which properly is deictic, and refers to some object in Relative 
the external World present either actually or mentally to the Clause, 
speaker, comes to be used as an anaphoric pronoun, 
referring to something previously mentioned in the sentence. 

This is the history of the Greek ot, the German der^ the 
English that. Thus these pronouns come to be used merely 
as a formula for introducing a logically dependent clause, 
and a clause logically dependent comes in time to be 
regarded as syntactically dependent. 

For example — 

Kal afx r/y€fi6p' €<j6\bv unaacrov 
bs Ke fX€ kh<t' dydyjf^ 

no doubt originally meant ‘Give me a guide; he shall (is 
id) lead me ' ; but the latter clause, always logically subor- 
dinate, develops into a clause syntactically subordinate, and 
we translate ‘ Give me a guide who may lead ??ie! 

The interrogative pronoun in Greek and Latin is also the 
indefinite (rt?, tij, quis, qui), a fact which is made intelligible 
if we consider the similarity of meaning between Who will 
do ihis P TLs TovTo TroiTja-ei; quis hoc faciei ? on the one hand, 
and Will any one do this P rovro tis ; hoc faciei quis P 

on the other. Out of the interrogative use Latin has de- 
veloped the anaphoric or relative use. The Latin relative 
clauses are cases of simple parataxis, the relative being 
originally interrogative : — Quern librufn habeoP eum librum 
dOy becomes que??i librum habeo eum librum doy a form of ex- 
pression common in legal Latin ; and then by economy of 
language quern librum habeo do, eum librum quern habeo do, 
and even librum quern habeo do. After the pronoun has 
come to be merely relative, there is no difficulty in the varia- 
tion of the order of clauses. The same thing has happened 
in the o? clauses in Greek, which ought strictly to follow, 
but frequently precede the main clause. In a similar way, 
the modern English who is both interrogative and relative. 
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but the relative use has been developed out of the interroga- 
tive. The corresponding Anglo-Saxon hivd has only the 
latter meaning. 

It is to be noticed that the possession of pronouns and 
adverbs from the stem io- forms one of the most characteristic 
points of Sanskrit and Greek as opposed to Latin, and 
necessitates a different explanation of the dependent relative 
clauses in the two groups of languages. Without going into 
the question at greater length, we may notice that there are 
three other important points common to Sanskrit and Greek, 
but not found in Latin, — distinct forms for the passive as 
opposed to the middle voice, the prohibitive negative Sk. 
md Gk. /iTj, and the particle Sk. kam. These facts taken 
together seem to widen the gulf between Greek and Latin, 
which the morphology of the languages has already proved 
to exist. 


Accusative iviih lufinitive. 

The construction of the accus. with the inf. is charac- 
teristic in a remarkable degree of Greek and Latin. The 
name is confessedly a misnomer. In origin the accus. 
could only have been constructed after the main verb. 
Thus in Xaovs 5* "ATpetdrjs a.Tt6kvp.aiif((T6ai aiffoyf^ \aovs is the 
direct object of avonyf, and the infin. is purely epexegetic 
(gaiJe a?i order io the people for purifying themselves). But in 
oKovcre retpccr^at Tpwaj the accus. by itself cannot be 
regarded as the object of tiKova-e — rather the object is the 
state or action indicated by the infinitive, and the person in 
the state or performing the action is indicated by the accusa- 
tive. But inasmuch as rclpio-eai Tpway implies the statement 
Ireipovro Tpwcy, reipearBai is practically predicated of Tpci)as, and 
this construction accordingly becomes the type whenever a 
clause containing subject and predicate is subordinated to a 
verb ^sentiendi et dicendii even though these verbs for the 
most part cannot of themselves take a direct accusative. 
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The accus. thus comes to be combined with an infin. in a 
purely mechanical way, and so we find the usage extended 
to constructions with impersonal and neuter verbs ; e. g. 

dfjt<pw yd.p Tr^Ttpwrai dpoirjv yatav ipevffaij laetus sum laudari tm 
abs ie. 

From this point a further development takes place. With 
verbs taking a double accus. an infm. may be substituted for 
one accus. Doceo te latine loqui does not differ from doceo ie 
laiinas litteras^ but it can hardly be said that the first sen- 
tence implies the statement loqueris laiine, especially as the 
first accus. may be omitted. But as the latter construction 
gives birth to doce?'is laiinas Hiteras^ where the verb is in the 
passive and the original object has become the subject of the 
verb, so audio Balhu7n esse in Syria produces the construc- 
tion of the nom. c. inf., as audiehatur Balhus esse in Syria. 
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Ablative^ form of, in Latin, i8i. 
remains of, in Greek, 104. 
uses of, in Latin, 110, in. 
Ablaut or Vowel gradation^ irregu- 
larities of, 81. 
meaning of, 75. 
six series of, 7^* 

Accent, accompanies full root, 77. 
expiratory and musical, 83. 
free in Sanskrit, 86. 

Greek law of three morae, 85. 
in Latin, 90. 
in sentences, 84. 

Accusative, cognate, 177. 
double, 178. 

forms of, in Greek, 102, 107. 
forms of, in Latin, 109. 
internal and external, 176. 
with participles in Latin, 178. 
Adjectives, 184. 

Aeolic, change to v, 41. 
dialect, 9. 

doubling of consonants, 68- 
optative, 142. 

Albanian, lo. 

Alphabets, Greek, 24. 
Indo-European, 28. 

Phoenician, 24. 
practical not scientific, 23. 
Koman, 26. 

Sanskrit, 27. 

''Av, meaning of, 197. 

Analogy, working of, 5. 

Anastrophe, 89. 

Aorlst, aorist-presents, 133. 

Confused with perfect in La 

157, 192. 

passive aorists, 131. 
sigmatic aorist, 140. 
stems of strong aorist, 128. 
time denoted by stem, 19 1. 
uses of, 1 91. 


Armenian, 9. 

Aryan, 8. 

Aspiration in Latin, 64. 
Assimilation, 70, 73. 

Attic, 1 ) for d, 32. 
new and old, 9. 
reduplication, 133, T37. 
Augment, origin of, 127. 

temporal and syllabic, 127, 128. 


Balancing power of I, 38. 

I Baltic and Slavonic, 1 1 . 

! 

: Cases, fusion of, 173. 
j general meaning and use of, 171. 
i local and grammatical, 172. 

1 local theory of origin, 172. 

I number of, in Sanskrit, Greek, 

I Latin, 103. 

I Causative verbs, 1 34. 

! Celtic languages, 1 1 . 

I Comparison of Adjectives, in Greek, 
i lOI. 

I ^ Latin, 102. 

I Compensatoryf lengthening in Attic 
I and Ionic, 68. 

i Compounds, descriptive, determina- 
' tive, possessive, 93. 

i Concord, syntax of, 200. 

i Conditional clauses, meaning and 
: classification of, 207. 

i Conjunctive or Subjunctive Alood, 
formation of, in Greek, I42. 

I formation of, in Latin, 159. 

Latin, | imperatival and future senses of, 
I 196* 

, in oratio obliqua in Latin, 210. 
Consonants, classification of, 20. 
combinations of, in Greek, 70. 
combinations of, in Latin, 72. 
nature of, 18. 
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Contraction of vowels in Greek, 66, 
of vowels in Latin, 67. 

Dative, terminations in Greek, 105. 
terminations in Latin, 109. 
uses and meaning of, 183. 

Dead Languages, 23. 

J'>enominative Verbs, 133. 

irregular formations of, 134. 
Detttals, 21. 

for labialised gutturals, 49. 
Dependent clauses, changes of mood 
and person in, 209. 
classification of, 205. 

Deponents, 187. 

Derivatives, 93. 

Dialects, in Greek, 9. 
in original language, 13. 
tCOlVTl dia\€KTOS, 10, 
none in Latin, 10. 

Di gamma Aeolicum, 61. 
Diphthongs, proper and improper, 
31 - 

secondary, 66. 

Dissimilation, in Greek, 72. 

in Latin, 74. 

Doric, dialect, 9. 
future, 141. 

lengthening of vowels, 68. 

Dual, cases of, in Greek, 105. 
concord of, 201. 
relics of, in Latin, no. 
use of, 170. 

Enciisis, in Sanskrit, 87. 

rules of, 87. 

I^penthesis, 71. 

J'inal Clauses, definition of, 205. 

kinds of, 206, 207. 

L'itial Sounds in Latin, 74. 

Lricative Sounds, 21. 

Future, formations of, in Greek, 141. 
in -bo in Latin, 159. 
meaning of, relation to subjunc- 
tive, 193. 

Gender, grammatical and natural, 
169. 

Genitive, ablatival in Greek, 180. 
terminations of, in Greek, 102, 
107. 


Genitive, terminations of, in Latin, 
109, III. 
uses of, 178. 

Glides, 22. 

Grammar, Greek and Sanskrit, 2. 

relation of, to Logic, 164. 
Grimm^s Law, 83. 

modified and extended by Verner, 
84. 

Gutturals, velar and palatal, 20, 48. 
ambiguity of terms used, 29. 
labialised in Greek and Latin, 49. 
two sets in Sanskrit, 28. 

Hiatus, inadmissible in original Ian- 
guage, 65. 

Historic Present, 189. 

Imperative, forms of, in Greek, 144. 
forms of, in Latin, 160. 
idioms of, 198. 

Imperfect, formed from present stem, 
in Greek, 128. 
in Latin in -bam, 159. 
meaning of, 191. 

tense of narration in Sanskrit, 190. 
I Indeterminate V^owel, 37, 38. 

, Indian and Iranian languages, 8. 

I Indicative, extension of usage, 199. 
mood of past time, 189. 
mood of simple assertion, 198. 
t Indo-European 01 Indo- Germanic, 8. 
; divisions of, 8-12. 

mutual relations of families of, 12. 
Inflexions, meaning of term, 92. 

strong and weak system of, 94. 
Infinitive, nominal origin of, 146. 
distinctions of voice improper to, 
18S. 

endings of, in Greek, 146. 
endings of, in Latin, 160. 
passive inf. in Latin, 16 1. 
with accusative, 214. 
Instrumental, endings in Greek, 10;, 
108. 

endings in T,atin, no. 
use of ablative in Latin, 181. 
use of dative in Greek, 183. 
Interjectional Nominative, 165, 175. 
Ionic, dialect, 9. 

77 for d, 32. 

Koppa, 25, 52. 
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for labial ised gutturals, 49. 
Language, study of, i. 

La 7 iguagcs, agglutinative, 16. 

classifications of, genealogical, 12. 
classifications of, morphological, 
1 5-. 

inflexional, 15. 
radical, 16. 

‘ Wave,’ theory of, 13. 

J A quids, as consonants, 58. 
as sonants, 44. 
dissimilation of, 74. 
semivowels, 22, 43. 

‘Mediae^ meaning of term, 2 1 . 
Mclathesis, 67. 

iMoods, changes of, in dependent 
clauses, 209. 

inflexions of, in Greek, 141-147. 
inflexions of, in Latin, 160-162. 
meaning of, in dependent and in- 
dependent clauses, 194. 
meaning of term, 120, 
uses of, 194-200. 

A/utes, correspondence of, in Greek 
and Latin, 48. 
nature of, 21. 

A asa/s, as consonants, 5S. 
as sonants, 45. 
semivowels, 22, 43. 

A'omina Agentis, inflexion of, 97. 
A^omifia/ive, inflexions of, in Greek, 
103, 106. 

inflexions of, in Latin, 108, no. 
uses of, 175. 

Admins of rclationshiL, inflexion of, 

97 - 

A^otins, substantive and adjective, 
168. 

A htmerals, 116-119. 

Optative, how supplied in l.atin, 211. 
inflexions of, in Greek, 142. 
in oratio obliqua, 210. 
of wish, 197. 
potential,! 97. 
relics of, in Latin, 157. 

Palatals', see Gutturals. 

palatal vowels, 29. 

Parataxis, 204. 


i Participle, how far verbal, 147. 

! suffixes of, in Greek, 147. 

! suffixes of, in I^atin, 161. 

Parts of Speech , classification of, 1 66. 
names of, 167. 

I'erfect, intrusive a of, 138. 

characteristics of, in Greek, 1 36. 
characteristics of, in Latin, 155. 
confusion of perfect and aorist 
stems, 157. 
in -/fa, 139, 
in-j2, 157. 
in ~vi fill), 158. 
meaning and uses of, 192. 
reduplicated, 155. 
j variation of stem, 137. 

I with long vowel, 156. 

I\rson-endings, express subject of 
sentence, 166, 175. 
ill Greek, 121-126. 
i in Latin, 148, 149. 

I origin uncertain, 121. 

I Phonetic Laws, extent of, 4. 
nature of, 3. 

Ldnperfect, formation of, 139. 
meaning of, 193. 

Predicate, definition of, 165. 
how expressed, 166, 175. 
in Grammar and Logic, 164. 
relations to subject, 200. 

Present- stems, classification of Greek, 
1 29. 

classification of Latin, 149. 
meaning and uses of, 189. 

Pronouns, inflexions of, 1 11-116. 

Prothesis, 71. 

Khotacis??i, 13, 60. 

Roots, classification of, 76. 
distinguished from stems, 92. 
root class of present stems, 129. 
theory of, 75. 

Sanskrit, divisions of, 8. 
gutturals in, 28, 49. 
importance of, 2. 
vowels of, 28. 

Semivo 7 vels, in combination with 
mutes, 71. 

in combination with vowels, 68. 

I nature of, 22, 41. 
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Sentences y classification of depen- 
dent, 205. 
compound, 203. 
incomplete, 165. 
simple, 163. 

Sottnds^ changes of, 3. 
classification of, 18. 
nature of, 17. 
number of, 18. 
relation of, to alphabets, 23. 

Speech^ organs of, 17. 

Spirants^ 59. 

Spiritus Asper and Lenis^ alterna- 
tions of, 63, 
in Greek, 62. 
in Latin, 63. 

Stems or Themes^ A- and 0 -, 95. 
comparative, loi. 

I- and U-, 96. 
liquid, 97. 
mute, 99. 
nasal, 98. 

S-stems, 100. 

Subject^ expressed in person-ending, 
175, 176 ; see Predicate. 

Stijjixes and inflexional, 93. 
nature of, 94. 
primary and secondary, 94. 

Syntax, relation of, to inflexion, 163. 

Jense-stems, kinds of action denoted 

by, 189. 


Teiise-sfcnis, number of, 128. 

time denoted by, 188. 

* Tenues^' meaning of term, 21. 
Tentonic Lan^f^nages, 1 1 . 

Thematic Vowel, 121, 132, 152. 

Velar \ see Guttural. 

Verb, answers to predicate, 167. 
finite and infinite, 120. 
forms sentences by itself, 166. 
Vocative, accent of, 103. 
forms of, in Greek, 103. 
forms of, in I.atin, 108. 
not a case, 103. 
uses of, 1 74. 

Voices, active, middle, 1S5. 
original number of, 184. 
passive, 186. 

Vowels, classification of, 19. 
combinations of, 66, 67. 
correspondence in Greek and 
Latin, 31, 39. 

gradations of, 75; see Ablaut. 
number of original, 28. 

I shortening of long, 66, 67. 

I variation of, in Greek dialects, 

I 4°. 

1 Yod- sound, 41. 

Yod-class of present-stems, 133, 
154 - 

i Zend, 8. 
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aytoSy 42. 
dyvvaaiy 130. 
tt€t, 100. 

aio), TOO. 

dWos, 44. 
a//ct, 105, 116. 

1 1 2. 

•avvvfLiy 1 31. 
dtToipar), 43. 
dpvos , 98. 
da era , arra , 1 15. 
- arat , -aro, 126. 
av € pvaav , 43. 
aviaxo^y 43* 
av^dvctjy 43. 
avrdvy 1 1 3. 
avroSy 114. 

0avd, 54. 

^dacis, 106. 
0aai\4aSy ic6. 
PaaiXevai^ 107. 
paaiKrjs, 106. 

^efSrjKay 6 . 

/3m, 54 . 

^ms, 54. 

0OVK6\OSy 52- 

y^yoLKiiv, 6. 

yhrjy 105. 

daiPVTOy 37. 

-5f, 1 14 . 
hiKTOy 140. 

5 ^, 33 - 

bevTfpoSy 1 1 8. 
bidodai , 124. 
doTTjpoSy 93, 
Sor( 5 s, 80. 

SovAeucejy 6. 

SM 37. 


£, 1 1 3. 

-ea, -77, 139. 
iauToVy 1 1 3. 
ItyucuKay 136. 
€yaj, 112. 
fSei^av, 140. 
60€i^€, 123. 
k^capivosy 70. 
€B 7 ]fcay 139. 
(dos, 62. 

143. 

iidop^Vy 142. 
cffi/, 124, 143. 
fiKoaiy 1 18. 

1 31. 

fipty 6 . 

-ctj/, 147. 
ci^aaiy 124. 
knhvpeVy 37, 
fKilvoSy 1 14. 
kfcvpoSy 62. 

144- 

4 Av< 7 a;, 125. 
iParoSy 1 1 7. 
-€PPvpi, 1 31. 

59- 

€£a;, 63. 
kirteaai, 108. 
entaoPj 140. 

kaptiVy 6 . 

kaTaKrjVy 45. 
-evo;, 134, 
Ix^a, 130. 
€xtw, 63. 

(kk\€iVy 54. 
C€<W, 42. 

Z^va, 104. 

^a, 12 2. 


Hdrjy 140. 

J75u9, 59. 

3^/^€rs, 63. 

'27. 

-rjVy-Orjv, 131. 

rjtraroSy 98. 

TjpOJS, 97. 

^arai, 63. 

9 €dctjp, 107. 

-061', - 0 f, - 0 a, 1 15. 
06TOS, 78. 

Orjopiv , 142. 

0tos, 41. 

lAiov, 104. 

140. 

LTTrroiy 106. 

'iiTiroiOy 104. 
tTTTroj, 40. 
tTTTTOTa, 95, 103. 
tiTTro;, 104. 
laaaiy 124. 
lapeVy 70. 
fwj', 41. 

Kaphia, 44 . 

Kiaraiy 6. 

Ktiaraty 6. 

K€pdoupoj, 134. 

115* 

KOTTiraTiaSy 25. 

«(5/>77, 33. 

-Kovray 1 1 8. 

-Koaioiy 1 18. 
KpuaacoPy 72. 

Kvviy 105. 

/fucwi', 98. 

A(i7cy, 103. 

XvBrjrt , 63. 
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Avcr<Ta, 71. 

1 01. 

loi. 

72. 

- fxfs , 123. 
fivdofxai, 54. 

~i/cu, -evcUf 146. 

vi/cvL, 37 - 

V€<p€krjy€pha, 95, 1 03. 
vofu^oj, 134. 

Ktu-, J12. 

O, 1^, TO, ,114. 
oiQeXos, 54. 
ofSa, 137. 

oiKOif 105* 

OTTO-, I I 5. 

ovrcoSf 104. 

09 , 114. 

Trav^rjfxei^ I05- 

wavraxVf 
7 ra<fx<w, ^ 2 . 
triitvayiai, 70, 138. 
mopai, 142. 

TTii/o;, 80. 
mavpfs, 117. 


irAtytfm, 37. 

TTO-, 1 15. 
rtoipiivcov, 93. 
iroifJL'qv, 98, 

7r(5A€a;i', 1 07. 
n 6 \€ a } 9 , 104. 
ir6Xi9, 96. 
ir6Xo9, 5 1 . 
iroXvpprjv^ 98. 
irpeiycvTaps, 106. 
Trp6<ppaaaa, 98. 
irpcoT09, 118. 

traXetJa;, 59. 
aapitpopas, 25. 
-<7av^ I 24. 
ait^opLox, 59. 
crevto, 59. 

-<T^a, 122. 

-crOai, 146. 

-ode, 126. 

-<Ti, 107. 

CTiOS, 41. 

GKerrTOfxaty 72. 
ao<pujr€po9, 102. 

< 70 , 1 1 2. 

37 • 

<jvv4av, 143. 

1 1 3. 

^wKpdrrj, -y, 6 . 


’ XwKpdrov , 104. 

- raro -, 102. 

TaT( 5 s, 46. 

T<ia>v, 114. 

- T € pO , 102 . 

TtXXcu, 51. 
TiOkaai , 124. 
TIKTQ ), 72. 

Ti'y, 1 1 5 . 

-Toy, 104. 

Tocroy, 115. 

TOVTO , 1 14. 

Tpvipd \€ ia , 117* 
TwSt, 104. 

e./X€-, I I 3. 

-< pl , 108 . 

t ^ nXdrjv , 1 34, X43. 
</>Xuw, 57. 

< l > p € ai , 107* 

105. 

Xo . pi (( Taa , 99. 
Xft < Topiai , 47, 81. 
XiXioi , 118. 

-CO, 104. 

i -CO, -€(y, - 6 i, 12 2 . 
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abiegnus, 4<S. 
abnuo, 35. 
absens, 100. 
acerbus, 69. 
advenat, 154. 
Aeguptus, 27. 
Aesculapius, 38. 
ager, 69. 
agi, 161. 
agier, 161. 
aidilis, 33. 
alapa, 39. 
alumnus, 99. 
amare, 160. 
ambo, 108. 
ameni, 159. 

Anienis, 99. 
anser, 64. 
arbor (s), 60. 
arccsso, 11. 
arefacio, 159. 
arfutTunt, ii. 
audeire, 35. 
aiidibam, 155. 
audibo, 155. 
aurora, 99. 

baculum, 159. 
baetere, 153. 

-bam (^imperf.), 159. 
bibi, 155. 
bibo, 57. 
bibulus, 39. 
bini, 1 19. 

-bo (fut.), 159. 
Bruges, 57. 

Burrus, 57. 

calamitas, 38. 
calare, 155. 
calefacio, 159. 
capio, 154. 
caro, 98. 
caussa, 60. 

Cererus, 109. 


certus, 69. 
ceu, 35. 
civis, 100. 
codex, 34. 
coepi, 156. 
cornu, 108. 
cotes, 34. 
custodio, 155. 

datums, 36. 
datus, 80. 
decreivit, 35. 
decus, 99. 
denuo, 35, 91. 
dignus, 69. 
Diespiter, 42. 
discipulina, 38. 
dracuma, 38. 
diiim, 151, 160. 
duo, 108. 

ccfociont, 27. 
cxii, 156. 
egi, 156. 
emi, 156. 
-endus, 161. 
eo, 150. 
equus, 52. 
eram, 151. 
ero, 151. 

-ero-, 102. 

6s, 151. 
esse, 160. 
euntis, 161. 
eximius, 147. 

fateor, 152. 
faxim, 160. 
feci, 156. 
ferat, 159. 
fervere, 152. 
fid us, 36. 
fill, lIO«/> 
flexuntes, 100. 
frustra, 34. 


fulgere, 152. 
fur, 36. 

genu, 108. 
genni, 158. 
gigno, 154. 

-ginta, 118. 
Gnaivod, 33, no. 
gnascor, 154. 
gnatus, 154. 
gnosco, 154. 
gremium, 54. 

harena, 64. 
bed era, 64. 
heicce, 35. 
hemonis, 98. 
fieri, 35. 
fiomo, 98. 
fionos, 99. 
hue, 36. 
humilis, 39. 

iens, 99. 
igitur, 91. 
ignarus, 154. 
ignis, 69. 
illico, 91. 
impeirium, 35. 
imus, 150. 
inde, 32, no. 
-ingenti, 118. 
inquam, 148. 
insilio (insulio), 32 
intus, no. 

janitrices, 97. 
jeci, 156. 

Jovis, 42. 
jus, 42. 

kalendae, 155. 

lavare, 155. 
leciones, 27. 
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Leucesie, 35. 
levi^ 158. 
lubet, 39. 

magis, 10 1, 
magnus, 69. 
majestas, loi. 
malo, 152. 
melior, 60. 
memento, 147. 
mensis, 33. 
-mentum, 162, 
mille, 118. 
paina, 38. 

-mini, 162. 
minus, 102. 
miser, 60. 

-mo-, 102, 
mollitiem, 32. 
momordi, 155. 
-monium, 162. 
moimi, 35. 
mortuus, 162. 

nequeo, 151. 
neii, 35. 
nimio, 101. 
nolim, 160. 
nolo, 152. 
nomenculator, 38. 
nonus, 119. 
novi, 158. 
nurus, 60. 

-nus, 1 61. 

occupo, 32. 
oinvorsei, 36. 
ovis, 36. 

paricidas, 95, 108. 
Parilia, 74. 
pari, 158. 
pejor, 35, 
peridiilus, 39. 
peregre, 109. 
perendie, ij 6. 
peto, 154. 
plenus, 147. 
populoi, 109. 
possum, 152. 
potior, 152, 154. 


potus, 57. 
jjraestigiae, 74. 
primus, 118. 
prisons, loi. 
profecto, 91. 
pucnandod, 27. 
punio, 155. 

quairatis, 33. 
quater, 119. 
quatuor, 117. 
queo, 1 5 1, 
qui, no. 

ratis, 69. 
relicus, 150. 

-re (inf.), 160. 
regdt, 159. 
ruo, 35. 

saevio, 155. 
salvus, 69. 
secundus, 118. 
sed, 1 1 3. 
sedes, 100. 
sedi, 156. 
semel, 116. 
seiiatuis, 109. 
septingenti, 118. 
septuaginta, 118. 
sequerc, 35. 
serenus, 100, 
serimus, 150, 
sero, 150. 
sen, 35. 

-si (perf.), 157. 
siem, 151. 
sim; 151, 159. 
sLlnilis, 39. 
oimul, 116, 
itis, 160. 

-simus, 119. 
sistimus, 150. 
sisto, 155. 
sona, 27. 

sono, 99, 152, 161. 
soror, 97. 

SOVO-, 1 1 3 . 

spopondi, 155. 
steriiimus, 150. 
sternuo, 150. 


steti, 155. 
sum, 15 1. 

-sumo-, 102. 
sumus, 39. 

-sus, 73, 162. 

tarpessita, 27. 
-ta-ti-, 96. 
Tecumessat, 38. 
tempestas, 100. 
ter, 1 19. 

-tero-, 102. 
terreo, 69. 

-timus, 1 19. 
tingo, 69. 

-ti-on-, 96. 

-tr-, -ter-, 97. 
tricns, 1 19. 

-tnmo-, 102. 

-turns 16 1. 

-tus, 73, 162. 

ubi, 1 16. 

-ui (perf), 158 
-um (supine), 161, 
uncus, 35, 69. 
unde, no. 

-undus, 1 61, 
unguis, 69. 
unus, 116. 
umbilicus, 35. 
-urio, 1 61. 
uter, 1 16. 

vas (vadis), 69, 
velim, 160. 
venio, 159. 
veru, 54. 

-vi (perf), 158. 
victrix, 99. 
vicus, 36. 
vidi, 156. 
viderim, 158. 
videro, 156, 159, 
viginli, 1 18. 
vinum, 36. 
violens, 155. 
virus, 60. 
vis (volo), 152. 
viso, 152. 


THE END, 
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